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Vol.  V.— JANUARY,  1854.— No.  I. 


THE  EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTORY. 

Herb  we  begin  a  new  volume  of  the  Guardian.  With  it  we 
begin,  also,  with  our  readers,  a  New  Year.  We  will  not  cease  to 
remember  with  gratitude  the  kind  hand  which  has  led  us  thus  far 
in  safety.  We  will  be  humble,  in  view  of  the  follies  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  past,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that,  as  every 
new  year  makes  us  older,  so  it  may  find  us  wiser  and  better. 

We  have  been  assured,  over  and  over,  in  many  letters,  that  the 
Guardian  is  doing  good.  We  have  been  assured  that  it  is  read  by 
many  more  than  are  subscribers  to  it — that  it  is  sought  after,  and 
often  passes  from  house  to  house  in  those  neighborhoods  where  it 
is  taken.  Accordingly,  we  frequently  receive  letters  with  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  enclosed,  directing  us  to  send  it  on,  in  which  it  is 
added,  “  I  saw  the  Guardian  in  such  and  such  a  family,  and  was 
pleased  with  its  contents/’  Thus  silently  our  list  of  subscribers 
increases  during  the  year. 

We  do  not  expect  our  magazine  to  rush  like  a  wind  into  favor. 
We  have  seen,  in  nature  around  us,  that  those  trees  which  grow  too 
fast  are  not  used  in  building  ships.  Silently,  gradually,  surely. 
This  has,  in  truth,  been  the  history  of  the  Guardian.  Its  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  has  been  as  regular  and  constant  in  its  increase  as  the 
growth  of  a  tree.  Every  year  since  its  commencement  it  has  ex¬ 
tended  its  branches  wider,  and,  we  believe,  struck  its  roots  deeper 
into  the  hearts  of  its  regular  patrons.  We  say  this  not  to  boast, 
but  we  put  it  down  as  a  matter  of  actual  history. 

We  could  easily  furnish  whole  pages  of  favorable  notices  which 
have  been  taken  of  the  Guardian  by  various  newspapers,  but  we 
think  we  show  more  respect  to  our  readers  by  permitting  them  to 
judge  of  its  merits  or  demerits  from  its  own  contents. 

Though  we  believe  the  Guardian  is  read  with  interest  bv  old 
persons,  yet  we  have  always  before  us  the  interests  of  the  young  in 
the  making  up  of  its  contents.  We  endeavor  to  adapt  its  matter 
to  their  peculiar  wants  ;  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  will 
exert  a  wholesome  influence  upon  earnest  young  persons  who 
read  it. 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  could  we  think  that  the  Guar¬ 
dian  were  just  such  a  magazine  as  ought  to  go  into  a  family,  the 
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children  of  which  are  just  merging  into  manhood  and  womanhood. 
We  aim  at  this.  We  desire  to  waken  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a 
love  for  home — a  deep  reverence  for  their  parents.  We  desire  to 
encourage  a  pure  and  holy  love  between  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
to  show,  on  every  page,  that  the  family  can  only  be  a  happy  one 
when  it  is  a  Christian  family.  We  would  stimulate  all  young  per¬ 
sons  to  seek  after  sound  knowledge,  after  purity  of  character,  after 
usefulness  in  the  world,  after  holiness  of  life,  and  after  the  bliss  of 
■eaven. 

0  ye  !  who  are  yet  in  the  morning  of  your  life,  remember  that 
to  have  a  good,  Christian,  character  is  every  thing  to  you  !  The 
foundation  to  such  a  character  you  must  now  lay  broad  and  deep. 
What  is  life  with  a  dark  mind,  a  corrupted  heart,  and  a  polluted 
conscience?  Flee  these  things,  or  rather,  avoid  them:  so  shall 
your  life  flow  sweetly  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  favor,  be  a  comfort 
to  you:  selves  and  a  blessing  to  man. 

With  these  few  words  we  introduce  our  magazine  to  our  readers 
for  another  year.  We  thank  our  friends  for  the  interest  they  have 
thus  far  taken  in  it,  and  assure  them  that  a  continuance  of  their 
kindness  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  We  feel  sure  that  those 
who  have  heretofore  aided  us  in  increasing  the  circulation  of  the 
Guardian  will  not  fail  to  send  us  in  new  lists  for  this  year. 


THE  SABBATH. 

BY  J.  LI.  WILLIS  GE1ST. 

Holy  Sabbath  !  yes,  I  love  thee — 
Welcome,  oh!  thou  day  of  rest! 
There  is  none  I  prize  above  thee. 
Day  of  days,  supremely  blest. 
Holy  Sabbath  !  welcome  ever — 

May  I  desecrate  thee  never. 

Emblem  fair  of  age  millenial, 

Haste,  oh  haste,  thou  blessed  day, 
When  the  earth  with  joys  perennial 
Will  be  free  from  sin’s  decay  ; 
When  each  home  to  mortals  given 
Shall  become  a  gate  of  heaven  ! 

Sacred  type  of  rest  unending 

In  the  heavens  pure  and  bright — 
Thither  fast,  my  soul,  be  tending, 
Led  by  faith  and  not  by  sight : 
Draw  me  nearer,  precious  Saviour, 
To  the  fullness  of  thy  favor! 

Holy  Sabbath  !  blest  for  ages 
As  the  Christian’s  sacred  joy. 

In  thy  hours  the  soul  engages 
(When  no  worldly  cares  annoy,) 
All  her  powers,  divinely  given, 

To  secure  a  home  in  heaven ! 
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[  See  Frontispiece.] 

Generation  after  generation  of  men  have  come  and  gone  in  their 
order.  The  groups  they  have  formed,  called  nations,  have  each 
had  their  problem  to  solve,  each  in  their  degree  helping  to  solve 
the  great  problem  of  the  world.  With  each  of  them  are  connected 
names  of  individuals  which  have  not  been  swept  away,  confused 
among  the  unknown  masses  which  have  formed  them.  They  have 
come  down  to  us,  either  hallowed  with  ever}”  association  of  virtue 
and  worth,  and  will  ever  be  intimately  blended  with  the  history  of 
their  people,  as  founders,  benefactors,  or  inspirers  of  their  progress, 
or  forever  to  be  execrated  by  the  lips  of  succeeding  generations,  as 
the  destroyers  of  their  nation’s  liberty  and  up-breakers  of  their  ex¬ 
istence. 

Thus  we  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  America.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  gone  up  to  the 
degree  of  their  progress — to  the  height  of  their  glory  and  power. 
Their  government  and  laws  had  passed  the  simplicity  which  the 
necessities  of  men  required  :  they  had  become  so  heaped  and  com¬ 
plicated — so  involved  by  reason  of  precedent  and  prejudice — that 
their  disentanglement  and  reduction  to  that  simply  by  which  the 
true  end  of  government  is  attained,  namely,  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  the  public  good,  seemed  impossible.  This  country  was 
settled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  resisted,  or  were  disheartened  by, 
the  burdens  of  too  much  law,  of  too  many  alliances  and  precedents. 
They  came  here  throwing  off  all  incumbrances  and  adopting  from 
the  old  only  such  as  were  suited  to  their  condition.  They  began 
here  anew,  and  as  it  were  in  that  state  in  which  men  first  made  the 

contract  of  societv. 

*/ 

It  is  therefore  interesting  to  trace  this  course  from  the  start,  and 
especially  to  note  those  individuals  whose  names  are  not  confused 
among  the  mass — who  effectually  aided  in  starting  and  who  gave 
impulse  and  direction  to  their  movement. 

The  private  life  of  every  such  individual  is  an  object  of  intense 
interest.  His  fame  spreads  from  the  luster  of  his  outward  acts  ’T 
but  that  which  gave  him  the  power  to  do  these  acts  must  be  sought 
in  the  inner  man  and  inner  life. 

William  Penn  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  which 
developed  into  the  state  bearing  his  own  name — Pennsylvania. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance  in  history  where  the  future  nation 
retained  the  name  of  its  founder.  His  public  deeds  are  recorded 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  story  of  them  will  live  upon 
their  lips,  told  from  father  to  son,  while  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labors.  His  private  life  therefore,  which  gives  the  key  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  public  acts,  presents  many  an  instruction  in  its  detail. 
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William  Penn  was  born  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  of  England.  His  father  was 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn,  who  rose  by  every  step  of  honor  to  the  post 
of  next  in  command  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  Lord  Admiral.  He  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the 
Royal  race  of  Tudors,  of  whom  the  Great  Elizabeth  was  the  last 
reigning  Princess.  This  is  shown  by  an  ancedote  related  by  the 
Rev.  Hugh  David,  who  came  over  with  William  Penn  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred,  as  follows  :  “  We  were  both  on  board  the  same 

ship.  Penn,  observing  a  goat  which  was  gnawing  a  broom  that  was 
lying  on  the  deck,  called  out,  ‘Hugh,  dost  thou  observe  the  goat  ? 
See,  wThat  hardy  fellows  the  Welsh  are,  how  they  can  feed  on  a 
broom  ;  however,  Hugh,  I  am  a  Welshman  myself  and  will  relate 
by  how  strange  a  circumstance  our  family  lost  their  name.  My 
grandfather  was  named  John  Tudor,  and  lived  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in 
Wales  :  he  was  generally  called  John  Penn-muith,  which  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  John  on  ike  top  of  the  hill.  He  removed  from  Y/ales  into 
Ireland,  where  he  acquired  considerable  property.  On  his  return 
into  his  own  country  he  vms  addressed  by  his  old  friends  and 
neighbors,  not  in  ihe  former  wTay,  but  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Penn.  He 
afterwmrds  removed  to  London,  where  he  resided  under  the  name 
of  John  Penn,  which  has  since  been  the  family  name’ — so  that 
the  best  and  bravest  blood  of  England  ficwed  through  William 
Penn’s  veins,  brought  down  through  many  generations,  unstained 
by  aught  of  the  deeds  of  its  bearers,  but  rather  honored  in  its  wor- 
thied  channels.  His  father  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  fiery 
of  those  who  fought  in  the  bloody  days  when  Yan  Tromp  and  the 
Duke  of  York  were  the  heroes,  and  England  and  Holland  hurled 
their  iron  bolts  of  war  at  each  other,  contending  for  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  seas. 

In  his  boyhood  days  Penn  discovered  the  germs  of  his  great  tal¬ 
ents  and  his  energetic  use  of  them.  At  fifteen  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford,  and  gained  a  high  reputation.  It 
was  here  that  he  heard  first  the  famous  Quaker,  Thomas  Ludloe, 
preach,  and  became  turned  to  that  persuasion.  He,  together  with 
Robert,  afterwards  Lord,  Spencer  and  John  Locke  and  others,  held 
private  meetings  and  vrere  fined  under  the  act  against  conventicles. 
At  this  time  the  king  sent  orders  to  Oxford  that  the  surplice  should 
be  used,  which,  it  appears,  had  not  been  worn  there  before.  Penn 
and  his  companions,  meeting  the  wearers  in  the  streets,  tore  them 
off.  They  were  immediately  expelled.  On  his  return  home,  his 
father  expostulated  with  him  about  his  new  views,  and,  finding  him 
unyielding,  ordered  him  from  his  house.  He  afterwards  sent  him 
to  France,  where  he  remained  twTo  years,  and  received  much  cul¬ 
tivation.  On  his  return,  lest  he  might  relapse,  he  sent  him  to  Ire¬ 
land,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor,  to  take  care  of  some  property  he  had  there.  Here  he  served 
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as  a  cavalier,  and  was  very  active  in  quelling  the  rebellion.  But 
here  again  he  heard  Ludloe,  and  determined  to  renounce  all  secular 
things  for  the  spiritual.  On  his  return  his  father  argued  long  with 
him,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  this  compromise:  “  that  if 
he  would  take  off  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  himself,  the  Admiral,  he  should  not  be  molest¬ 
ed  in  his  views.”  Penn  sturdily  refused  even  this,  and  his  testy 
old  father,  the  Admiral,  again  ordered  him  from  his  house. 

From  this  time  he  began  preaching,  and  engaged  in  those  polemi¬ 
cal  writings  which  he  continued  until  his  death.  Even  when  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manifold  and  complicated  business  of  his  colony,  he 
always  found  time  to  combat  his  adversaries.  At  this  time  also 
the  acts  against  conventicles  and  non-conformists  were  in  force  'r 
and  as  he  was  continually  violating  them,  he  was  continually  suffer¬ 
ing  their  penalties  of  fines  and  imprisonments.  Indeed,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  in  prison  every  six  months ; 
and  no  imprisonment  passed  without  his  producing  from  four  to  six 
pamphlets.  His  first  trial  was  very  remarkable,  and  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  the  justice  and  decorum  of  all  the  rest.  He  was  very 
much  abused  and  every  advantage  taken  of  him  by  the  judge  and 
recorder.  YTet  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  “  guilty  of  speak¬ 
ing  in  Grace-st  Church.”  They  were  sent  back  several  times  by 
the  judge,  and  kept  days  and  nights  without  food  or  fire.  The 
severity  had  only  the  effect  of  confirming  them,  until  at  last  they 
brought  in  the  unequivocal  verdict  of  “not  guilty,”  for  which  they 
were  terribly  belabored  with  words  by  the  enraged  judge,  and  each 
fined,  as  well  as  Penn  himself,  and  all  committed  until  their  fines 
were  paid. 

His  father,  the  Admiral,  before  his  death,  became  wholly  recon¬ 
ciled  to  him,  and  left  him  property  to  the  amount  of  about  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  accession  to  this  made  no  difference 
in  his  conduct.  He  still  continued  to  preach,  to  write  pamphlets, 
and  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

At  one  time  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Holland  with  the  celebrated 
George  Fox,  where  he  preached,  and  made  many  converts.  But 
they  had  the  honor  of  being  escorted  out  of  the  country  with  a 
guard,  by  order  of  the  Graeffs. 

Amid  the  consternation  occasioned  by  the  popish  plot,  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  an  act  was  before  the  parliament,  in 
design  against  popish  recusants,  but  in  effect  including  all  dissen¬ 
ters,  by  which  severe  penalties  were  imposed.  Penn  was  heard 
before  the  House,  entering  a  protest  against  it,  and  claiming  an 
exemption  for  the  Quakers. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  his  life  in  which  he  exerted  his 
best  energies,  and  which  perpetuated  his  name — the  founding  of 
the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Dutch  had  principally  settled  on  the  Hudson  river,  which 
they  called  “North;”  some,  however,  on  the  Delaware,  which 
they  called  “  South.”  But  the  settlers  on  the  South,  perceiving 
the  superior  advantages  of  their  brethren  on  the  North,  moved 
thither.  The  Swedes  were  the  principal  settlers  in  what  was  then, 
called  the  Jerseys.  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  all  lands  in  North  America,  including  those  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Dutch.  The  Duke  granted  the  Jerseys  to  Sir  George 
Carteret.  Part  was  afterwards  sold  to  Edward  Byllinge.  The 
latter,  having  become  involved,  requested  Penn  to  act  as  his  trustee, 
which  he  faithfully  performed.  This  trivial  circumstance  suggested 
the  idea  of  founding  the  colony :  for  in  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  of  Byllinge,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  country. 
He  saw  in  it  a  place  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  men,  and  a 
secure  asylum  for  his  oppressed  followers.  He  obtained  the  land 
in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which  his 
father  held  against  the  government.  He  procured  the  grant,  and 
a  charter  making  his  power  over  it  almost  absolute.  It  was  con¬ 
firmed  under  the  Great  Seal,  on  the  fifth  of  January,  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-one.  The  origin  of  the  name,  Pennsylvania,  we 
give  in  his  own  words  as  written  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Turner : 
“  This  day  my  country  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  the  name 
Pennsylvania — a  name  the  king  (Charles  II.)  would  give  it  in  honor 
of  my  father.  I  choose  New  Wales,  being  as  this  is  a  pretty  hilly 
country;  but  Penn,  being  Welsh  for  a  head — as  Penmanmoire,  in 
Wales,  and  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  the  highest  land  in  England — they  called  this  Penn-sylvania, 
which  is  the  high  or  head  woodlands,  for  I  proposed  (when  the 
Secretary,  a  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called  New  Wales) 
Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it ;  and  though  I  much  opposed 
it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out,  he  said  it  was  past 
and  would  take  it  upon  him ;  for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the  king,  as  it 
really  was,  to  my  father,  whom  he  often  mentions  with  praise.” 

Penn  now  busied  himself  in  framing  a  constitution  and  govern¬ 
ment  for  his  colony.  Among  other  things  we  may  notice,  was 
that  which  he  called  the  “fundamental” — “that  every  person 
should  enjoy  the  free  profession  of  his  faith  and  exercise  of  worship 
toward  God  in  such  a  manner  as  his  conscience  shall  believe  most 
acceptable,  and  shall  be  so  protected  in  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates.”  This  was,  indeed,  “fundamental,”  and  that,  too, 
in'effect,  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Besides  this,  there  is  another 
which  we  may  regard  as  next  important,  and  which  contributed  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  colony  ever  after,  until  the  red  man 
disappeared :  “  that  whoever  should  offend,  wrong  or  hurt  an 
Indian,  should  incur  the  same  penalties  as  if  he  had  offended  his 
fellow  planter;”  and  that  the  white  man  should  not  be  the  judge 
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of  it,  but  that  it  should  be  brought  before  twelve  referees — six 
white  men  and  six  Indians. 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  three  ship  loads  of  Quakers 
sailed  under  Colonel  Markham,  who  was  one  of  six  commissioners 
who  were  empowered  to  confer  with  the  Indians  respecting  the 
purchase  of  their  lands.  With  them  he  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  Indians,  which  we  subjoin  because  it  gives,  in  his  own  strong 
language,  his  noble  policy  toward  them,  and  which  had,  in  effect, 
the  gaining  for  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  a  peace  of  seventy 
years,  while  their  neighbors  around  them,  less  scrupulous  in  their 
dealings,  were  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  : 

“Now  I  would  have  you  well  observe,  that  I  ara  very  sensible  of  the  unkindne3S* 
and  injustice  which  have  been  too  much  exercised  toward  you  by  the  people  of 
these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have  sought  themselves  to  make  great  advantages  by 
you,  rather  than  be  examples  of  goodness  and  patience  towards  you.  This,  I  hear, 
hath  been  a  matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and  caused  great  grudging  and  animosities, 
sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well  known 
in  my  own  country.  I  have  a  great  love  and  regard  towards  you,  and  desire  to 
win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just  and  peaceable  life :  and  the 
people  I  send  are  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave  themselves 
accordingly  ;  and  if  anything  shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a 
full  and  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  same,  by  an  equal  number  of  just  men  on  both 
sides,  that  by  no  means  you  shall  have  just  occasion  to  be  offended  against  them. 

“I  shall  shortly  come  to  see  you  myself,  at  which  time  we  may  more  largely  and 
freely  confer  and  discourse  of  these  matters.  In  the  meantime  I  have  sent  my 
commissioners  to  treat  with  you  about  land  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let 
me  desire  you  to  be  friends  to  them  and  to  the  people,  and  receive  the  presents  and 
tokens  which  I  have  sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good-will  to  you  and  my  reso¬ 
lution  to  live  justly,  peaceably  and  friendly  with  you 

“  I  am,  your  loving  friend, 

“WILLIAM  PENN.” 

In  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  Penn  went  himself  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  memorable  treaty,  of  which  Voltaire  said  that  “  it  is 
the  only  one  ever  concluded  between  savages  and  Christians  that 
was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  that  never  was 
broken/’  The  above  letter  is  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  its 
professions  were  lived  up  to  ever  after  in  word  and  deed. 

When  Penn  left  England,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  wife  and 

children,  as  if  it  were  the  last  word  he  would  ever  sav  to  them. 

_  *  %/ 

The  greatest  modern  critic,  Jeffreys,  has  said  of  this  letter:  “There 
is  something,  we  think,  very  touching  and  venerable  in  the  affec¬ 
tionateness  of  its  whole  strain,  and  the  patriarchal  simplicity  in 
which  it  is  conceived  :  while  the  language  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  that  soft  and  mellow  English, 
which,  with  all  its  redundancy  and  cumbrous  volume,  has  to  our 
ears  a  far  richer  and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  the  epigrams 
and  apothegms  of  modern  times/’  We  will  give  some  extracts 
from  it,  inasmuch  as  in  it  much  of  what  Penn  was  is  shown  : 

“  My  Dear  Wife  and  Children  :  My  love,  which  neither  the  sea,  nor  land, 
nor  death  itself,  can  extinguish  or  lessen  toward  you.  most  endearedly  visits  you 
with  eternal  embraces,  and  will  abide  with  you  forever:  and  may  the  God  of  my 
life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and  do  you  good  in  this  world  forever!  Some 
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things  are  upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  respective  capacities,  as  I  am 
to  one  a  husband,  and  to  the  rest  a  father,  if  I  should  never  see  you  more  in  this 
world. 

“  My  dear  wife  !  remember  thou  wast  the  love  of  my  youth,  and  much  the  joy  of 
my  life  ;  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  the  most  worthy  of  all  my  earthly  comforts : 
and  the  reason  of  that  love  was  more  thy  inward  than  thy  outward  excellencies, 
which  yet  were  many.  God  knows,  and  thou  knowest  it,  I  can  say  that  it  was  a 
match  of  Providence’s  making  :  and  God’s  image  in  us  both  was  the  first  thing,  and 
the  most  amiable  and  engaging  ornament,  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave  thee, 
and  that  without  knowing  whether  I  am  to  see  thee  more  in  this  world  ;  take  my 
counsel  into  thy  bosom,  and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  while  thou  livest.” 

Then  follow  some  admonitions  respecting  fear  towards  God,  dili¬ 
gence  in  44  meetings  for  worship  and  business,”  and  economy,  and 
he  proceeds — 

“  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to  thy  care  my  dear  children :  abun¬ 
dantly  beloved  of  me,  as  the  Lord’s  blessings,  and  the  sweet  pledges  of  our  mutual 
and  endeared  affection.  Above  all  things  endeavour  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love 
of  virtue  ;  and  that  holy  plain  way  in  which  we  have  lived,  that  the  world  in  no 
part  get  into  my  family.  I  would  rather  they  were  homely  than  finely  bred  in 
outward  behaviour:  yet  I  love  sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and  cheerfulness 
tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  tne  heart  leads  to  this  true  civility,  teaching 
men  and  women  to  be  mild  and  courteous  in  their  behaviour — an  accomplishment 
worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

“Next,  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of  one  another;  tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I 
left  behind  me  ;  and  that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and  blessing  of  God  upon 
them.  Sometimes  separate  them,  but  not  long;  and  allow  them  to  send  and  give 
each  other  small  things,  to  endear  one  another  with.  Once  more  I  say,  tell  them 
that  it  was  my  counsel  they  should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another.  Eor 
their  learning  be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost,  for  by  sueh  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is 
saved ;  but  let  it  be  useful  knowledge  and  such  as  is  consistent  with  truth  and 
godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversation  or  idle  mind;  but  ingenuity  mixed 
with  industry  is  good  for  the  body  and  mind  too.  Rather  keep  an  ingenious  person 
in  the  house  to  teach  them,  than  send  them  to  schools:  too  many  evil  impressions 
being  commonly  received  there.  Be  sure  to  observe  their  genius  and  not  cross  it  as 
to  learning;  let  them  not  dwell  too  long  on  one  thing:  but  let  their  change  be 
agreeable,  and  let  their  diversions  have  some  bodily  labor  in  them.  When  grown 
Mg,  have  most  care  of  them ,  for  then  there  are  more  snares,  both  within  and  with¬ 
out.  When  marriageble,  see  that  they  have  worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  cf  good 
life  and  good  fame  for  piety  and  understanding.  I  desire  no  wealth,  but  sufficiency ; 
and  be  sure  their  love  be  dear,  fervent  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  happy  for  them. 
I  choose  not  they  should  be  married  to  earthly,  coveteous  kindred :  and  of  cities 
and  towns  of  commerce,  beware :  the  world  is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  who  have 
lived  and  got  their  wealth  there:  a  country  life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  chil¬ 
dren.  I  prefer  a  decent  mansion  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  before  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  London,  or  such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade.” 

We  have  no  where  met  so  full  and  excellent  a  summary  of  the 
duties  of  parents  :  and  yet  unfortunately  the  very  opposite  is  the 
conduct  of  most.  He  next  addresses  his  children: 

“  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman  whose  virtue  and  good  name  is  an 
honor,  to  you :  for  she  hath  been  excelled  by  none  in  her  time  for  her  integrity, 
humanity,  virtue  and  good  understanding  ;  qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her 
worldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore,  honor  andobey  her,  my  dear  children, 
as  your  mother,  and  your  father’s  love  and  delight;  nay,  love  her  too,  for  she  loved 
your  father  with  a  deep  and  upright  love,  choosing  him  before  all  her  many 
suitors ;  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  noble  spirits,  yet  she 
descended  to  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  for  you,  performing  the  painfullest 
acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  infancy,  as  a  mother,  and  nurse  too.  I  charge  yon 
before  the  Lord,  honor  and  obey,  love  and  cherish  your  dear  mother.” 
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Again,  more  particularly  to  his  eldest  sons — 

“  And  as  for  you  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  government  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord  God  and  b is  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly, 
diligent  and  tender;  feariDg  God,  loving  the  people  and  hating  covetousness.  Let 
justice  have  its  impartial  course  and  the  law  free  passage.  Though  to  your  loss 
protect  no  man  against  it  :  for  you  are  not  above  the  law,  but  the  law  above  you. 
Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  which  you  would  have  the  people  lead,  and 
then  shall  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  transgressors.  Keep  upon  the 
square,  for  God  sees  you  :  therefore  do  your  duty  and  be  sure  you  see  with  your 
own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertaiu  no  lurchers;  cherish  no 
informers  for  gain  or  revenge  ;  use  no  tricks;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support  or  cover 
injustice  :  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting  Him  above  the 
contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant  you.” 

Was  ever  the  duty  of  magistrate  more  clearly  defined,  or  the 
way  pointed  out  more  plainly,  by  which  he  may  secure  respect  and 
reverence  for  his  authority. 

He  stayed  in  Pennsylvania  two  years,  and  thought  to  end  his 
days  there ;  but  was  recalled  by  letters  with  the  word  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  being  a  papist  and  jesuit,  and  that  the  quakers 
were  suffering  a  persecution  of  great  malignity.  He  returned  and 
became  a  great  favorite  of  king  James,  and  procured  from  him  a 
proclamation  of  a  pardon  of  all  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake. 
His  charter  was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  reason  of  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  his  enemies,  but  restored  by  king  William.  He 
returned  once  again  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  resided  two  years,  and 
sailed  again  for  England.  He  continued  all  this  time  to  preach  and 
to  write  his  pamphlets. 

His  illness  began  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  twelve,  by 
an  apoplectic  fit.  He  had  three  successive  strokes.  For  six  years 
he  gradually  declined,  and  at  last  with  a  powerless  body  and  mind, 
and  memory  wholly  gone,  he  awoke  into  a  new  life. 

His  portrait,  which  we  have  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  num¬ 
ber,  is  taken  from  a  portrait  copied  from  a  bust  in  the  Loganian 
library,  said  by  himself  and  those  who  knew  him  in  his  youth,  to  be 
the  best  ever  taken.  It  was  taken  when  he  appeared  as  a  cavalier, 
and  was  an  officer  under  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  Ireland ;  quite 
different  perhaps  in  appearance  from  the  image  we  have  cherished 
in  our  minds,  and  the  character  by  which  we  best  know  him — the 
peaceful  Quaker. 

“  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  affections,  singular  ac¬ 
tivity  and  perseverance,  and  great  practical  wisdom.  Yet  we  can 
well  believe  with  Burnet,  that  he  was  1  a  little  puffed  up  with  vani¬ 
ty,’  and  that  4  he  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  which  was 
apt  to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers.’  ”  He  had  a  great  aversion 
to  tobacco  and  was  careful  about  his  person.  He  was  methodical 
in  his  daily  private  life,  and  had  an  order  of  exercises,  as  it  were, 
posted  in  the  hall,  by  which  the  hours  and  duties  were  assigned. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  lustings  after  power,  and  longing  for 
worldly  prosperity,  which  mingled  themselves  among  his  great  and 
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pious  motives.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know  William  Penn  as  among 
the  wisest  legislators,  and  most  moderate  of  rulers.  He  is  eulogiz¬ 
ed  by  philosophers,  was  revered  as  an  agent  from  the  Great  Spirit  by 
the  Indians,  and  will  be  forever  blessed  by  the  descendants  of  his 
colonists. 

He  is  buried  at  Jordan's,  near  Beckersfield,  Buckinghamshire, 
England.  No  stone  marks  the  spot,  but  the  shape  of  the  cemetery 
is  an  oblong,  at  the  head  of  which,  and  on  the  middle  of  its  breadth, 
is  seen  a  little  square  mound,  hardly  exceeding  in  height  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  common  grave.  This  is  the  only  distinction  it  possesses. 

For  William  Penn  there  is  no  need  of  other. 

His  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  a  free  people, 
citizens  of  this  flourishing  commonwealth  which  bears  his  name  — 
a  monument  more  noble  and  enduring  than  pyramids  of  marble  or 
statues  of  iron — where  it  will  be  perpetuated,  as  generation  suc¬ 
ceeds  generation,  for  all  time  to  come. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOB  THE  DYING  YEAR, 


BY  LONGFELLOW. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old, 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 

Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 

Sorely — sorely ! 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemn  and  slow , 

Caw  !  caw!  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 

A  sound  of  woe ! 

Through  the  woods  and  mountain  passes 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roll; 

They  are  chanting  solemn  masses, 

Singing — “  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 

Pray — pray  !” 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 

Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain, 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  ; — 

But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain, 

All  in  vain ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather, 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year, 

Crowned  with  wild  flowers  and  with  heather, 
Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 

A  king —  a  king  ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day. 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice! 

His  joy  !  his  last !  0,  the  old  man  gray, 
Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice, 

Gentle  and  low. 
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To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith — 

To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 
Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter’s  breath — 
“  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so ! 

Do  not  laugh  at  me!  ” 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies  ; 

No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 
Over  the  glassy  skies, 

No  mist  or  stain! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth, 

And  the  forests  utter  a  moan, 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 

“Vex  not  his  ghost !  ” 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 
Gathering  and  sounding  on, 

The  storm- wind  from  Labrador, 

The  wind  Euroclydon, 

The  storm-wind ! 

Howl!  hcwl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away ! 

Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrest. 

0  Soul !  could  thus  decay, 

And  be  swept  away! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day  ; 

And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down  cast, 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away ! 

Kyrie,  eleyson ! 

Christe,  eleyson ! 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE. 


BY  SIR  WAI  JONES  * 

What  constitutes  a  State  ? 

Not  high  rais’d  battlements  or  labor’d  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown’d  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm’d  hosts, 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr’d  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-bow’d  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride 
No — men,  high-minded  men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  wake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  hamlets  rude  ; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 
Prevent  the  long-aim’d  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain — 
These  constitute  a  State. 


*  Written  in  England  over  one  hundred  years  ago 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  XIII.  —  THE  QUAIL. 

BY  TE3  BDITOK. 

This  bird  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  partridge.  These 
two  birds  are  much  alike  in  their  shape  and  appearance.  The 
quail  is,  however,  only  about  half  as  large,  more  plump  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  less  rich  in  feathers.  “  The  feathers  of  the  head 
are  black,  edged  with  brown  ;  the  breast  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  red, 
spotted  with  black  ;  the  feathers  on  the  back  are  marked  with  lines 
of  pale  yellow,  and  the  legs  are  of  a  pale  hue.” 

The  quail  is  a  bird  of  passage.  In  Europe  they  arrive  in  May, 
and  leave  again  for  warmer  climates  in  autumn.  Crossing  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  twice  a  year,  they  stop  on  its  numerous  islands  to  rest 
themselves,  when  they  are  caught  by  the  inhabitants  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  the  Island  of  Capri,  near 
Naples,  receives  the  largest  portion  of  his  income  from  the  sale  of 
quails — from  which  circumstance  the  people  of  Naples  call  him 
familiarly  the  Quail  Bishop. 

At  the  time  of  migration,  in  the  spring  and  fall,  they  are  also 
found  in  immense  numbers  along  the  coasts  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
Around  Constantinople,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  sun  is,  often 
obscured  by  clouds  of  quails,  and  are  caught  in  large  numbers  in 
nets  on  the  high  rocks  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Bosphorus.  They 
fly,  especially  in  the  evening,  so  near  the  earth  that  little  children 
catch  them  with  their  hands.  Those  who  take  them  string  them 
upon  a  withe,  one  end  of  which  they  cut  to  a  sharp  point,  with 
which  they  pierce  the  lower  bill  of  the  bird,  and  thus  a  string  of 
fifty  or  sixty  are  sold  at  market  for  a  trifle.  During  the  seasons 
little  else  but  quails  is  eaten  in  Egypt.  As  it  is  impossible  to  eat 
all  that  are  taken  while  they  are  yet  fresh,  many  are  salted  and 
smoked,  and  thus  used  as  food  throughout  the  whole  year.  What 
renders  these  birds  so  cheap  in  the  markets,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Mahomedans  regard  all  flesh  that  has  been  strangled  as  unclean, 
and  hence  will  buy  quails  only  when  they  are  brought  to  market 
alive.  Thus  all  those  birds  that  come  strangled  to  market  are 
bought  by  the  Greeks  and  Copts  at  half  price. 

Aristophanes  says  that  no  bird  was  more  common  in  Greece ; 
and  Juvenal  asserts  that  none  were  cheaper  at  Rome.  Other 
writers  assert  that  in  the  beginning  of  spring  a  hundred  thousand 
are  sometimes  caught  in  one  day,  and  that  within  a  space  of  five 
miles ;  and  this  rate  of  taking  them  generally  continues  during  a 
whole  month.  Yano  asserts  that  quails  return  from  the  south  into 
Italy  in  immense  numbers.  Hence  their  flight,  when  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  land,  is  alleged  by  Pliny  to  be  “  attended  with  danger 
to  mariners;  for  these  birds,  wrearied  with  their  journey,  alight 
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upon  the  sails,  and  this  always  at  night,  and  sink  their  frail  vessels.” 
Solonius,  according  to  Bochart,  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact 
thus :  “When  they  come  within  sight  of  land  they  rush  forward  in 
large  bodies,  and  with  so  great  impetuosity  as  often  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  navigators ;  for  they  alight  upon  the  sails  in  the  night, 
and  by  their  weight  overset  the  vessels.” 

To  show  farther  how  immensely  plenty  were  these  birds  in  the 
East,  and  especially  on  the  shores  and  countries  surrounding 
Egypt,  we  need  only  yet  mention  that  “many  places  have  borne 
the  name  of  Ortygia,  (the  Greek  for  quail,)  from  the  multitude  of 
quails  which  crowded  their  fields.  Thus  Delus  was  called  Ortygia. 
The  Island  of  Syracuse  was  known  by  the  same  name ;  also  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  as  well  as  a  grove  near  it,  and  another  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miletus.  For  the  same  reason  the  whole  country  of 
Lybia  received  from  the  ancients  the  name  of  Ortygia.  But  quails 
abound  nowhere  in  greater  numbers  than  in  Egypt  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries,  whither  they  were  allured  by  the  intense  heat 
of  the  climate,  or  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Hence,  the  remark  of 
Josephus  that  the  Arabic  gulf  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  these  birds.  We  have  also  heard  the  testimony  of  Diodorus 
concerning  the  countless  number  of  quails  about  Rhinocolura ;  and 
the  ancients  mention  a  species  of  quail  peculiar  to  Egypt,  which  is 
so  numerous  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  that  the  inhabitants, 
unable  to  consume  them  all,  are  compelled  to  salt  them  for  future 
use.  This  was  done  in  times  when,  according  to  Theocritus,  the 
vale  of  Egypt  contained  more  than  thirty  thousand  cities,  and,  by 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  myriads  of  peo¬ 
ple,  without  including  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.” 

What  has  now  been  said  of  these  birds  will  serve  to  illustrate 
those  passages  of  scripture  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  them. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  God,  and  asked  for 
meat,  “it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  the  quails  came  up,  and 
crowded  the  camp.”  Ex.  ch.  xvi.  v.  13.  They  “came  up”  from 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  into  the  wilderness. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  people  loathed  the  other  food 
which  God  gave  them,  and  cried  for  meat,  “  there  went  forth  a  wind 
from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fall 
by  the  camp,  as  it  were  a  day’s  journey  on  this  side,  and  as  it  were 
a  day’s  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the  camp,  as  it  were 
two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  people  stood 
up  all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they 
gathered  the  quails  :  he  that  gathered  least  gathered  ten  homers  : 
and  they  spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about  the 
camp.”  Numbers,  ch.  xi.  v.  31,  32. 

Though,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  great  numbers  of  these  birds, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  God  to  create  them  by  a  miracle,  yet  his 
wondrous  goodness  is  equally  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  brought 
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them  to  the  camp  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  needed.  That 
this  last  occasion  of  God  sending  quails  to  the  camp  of  Israel  is 
not  the  same  with  the  first  mentioned  in  Exodus,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  passage,  they  came  only  for  a  single  day,  but 
in  the  last  they  came  for  a  whole  month.  Num.  ch.  xi.  v.  19,  20. 

Some  writers,  fond  of  what  is  curious,  have  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  word  translated  quails,  does  not  designate  this  bird,  but 
something  else.  Thus  some  have  said  they  were  pheasants,  others 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  sea  fowl,  others  still  that  they  were  thrushes, 
and  some  even  that  they  were  locusts.  It  will,  however,  be  seen 
at  once,  from  the  correspondence  between  what  we  know  of  quails 
and  the  history  itself,  that  these  birds,  and  nothing  else,  are  meant 
by  the  sacred  writers.  44  The  people  asked,  and  he  brought  quails, 
and  satisfied  them  with  the  bread  of  heaven. ’’  Ps.  ch.  cv.,  v.  40. 

God’s  goodness  is  also  seen  in  the  fact  that  these  birds  which  he 
gave  them  are  “a  most  agreeable  and  delicious  food.”  Besides 
this,  he  gave  them  rich  supplies  :  44  He  rained  flesh  also  upon  them 
as  dust,  and  feathered  fowls  like  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.”  Ps.  ch. 
Ixxviii.  v.  27,  29. 

Thus  did  a  kind  heavenly  father  feed  a  perverse  and  rebellious 
race  in  the  desert.  He  cast  them  not  away  in  anger,  but  bare  with 
them  in  patience  forty  years.  Thus  he  gives  us  an  example  of  his 
long  suffering,  which  bids  us  never  to  yield  to  despair  ;  but  let  not 
sinners  forget  that  the  same  God  who  now  feeds  them  to  draw 
them  to  himself,  will  not  always  forbear  if  they  continue  in  im- 
penitency.  Though  he  bare  long  with  those  who  murmured  against 
him  in  the  desert — though  he  did  not  at  once  punish  them  but, 
much  more,  fed  them  and  did  them  good,  yet  when  they  turned  not 
to  him  he  at  length  44  sware  in  his  wrath  that  they  should  not  enter 
into  his  rest !” 

Thus  if  your  ears  refuse, 

The  messages  of  grace, 

And  hearts  grow  hard,  like  stubborn  Jews — 

That  unbelieving  race : 

The  Lord,  in  vengeance  drest, 

Will  lift  his  hands  and  swear, 

“You  that  despised  my  promised  rest 
Shall  have  no  portion  there  !” 


TO-DAY. 

Don’t  tell  me  of  to-morrow  ; 

Give  me  the  man  who’ll  say 
That  when  a  good  deed’s  to  be  done, 
Let’s  do  the  deed  to-day! 

We  may  command  the  present, 

If  we  act  and  never  wait, 

But  repentance  is  the  phantom 
Of  the  past,  that  comes  too  late ! 
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OUR  SAVIOUR  AT  A  WEDDING. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

A  MARRIAGE !  A  Christian  marriage  at  Cana,  in  Galilee.  A  mar¬ 
riage  in  a  Christian  family.  Probably  the  first  Christian  marriage 
ever  celebrated ! 

How  do  we  know  that  it  was  a  Christian  marriage?  From  the 
guests  that  were  invited,  and  that  were  also  present.  If  it  had  not 
been  a  Christian  family  they  would  not  have  invited  such  guests ; 
neither  would  these  guests  have  gone  to  attend  it.  We  know  them 
by  the  company  they  keep. 

“  The  mother  of  Jesus  was  there  ?”  She  was  there.  It  is  not 
said  of  her,  as  it  is  of  the  rest,  that  she  “was  called,”  or  invited, 
but  was  there  before.  It  seems  that  she  abode  in  the  family  where 
the  wedding  was. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  members  of  this  family  were 
in  some  way  related  to  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  this  wedding  was  at  the  house  of  Alpheus,  whose  wife, 
Mary,  was  a  sister  to  the  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord.  This  would 
explain  why  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there  without  being  called. 
It  would  also  explain  why  she  was  so  anxious  that  the  guests  should 
be  supplied  with  wine  ;  such  anxiety  would  not  have  been  natural 
or  in  place  unless  she  was  in  some  way  identified  with  the  family. 
It  may  be  that  she  was  abiding  with  her  sister  for  a  time ;  or, 
perhaps,  Joseph,  who  is  not  mentioned,  was  dead,  and  she  dwelt 
permanently  with  her  sister,  while  her  illustrious  son  was  journey¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  making  known  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bride  and  groom  were  themselves 
relatives  of  Jesus  and  his  mother.  Some  of  the  ancients  have 
supposed  that  the  bridegroom  was  John,  the  Evangelist  and  beloved 
disciple.  Theophylact  makes  John  a  nephew  of  Jesus.  This 
would  explain  why  Jesus  commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
John  when  he  was  about  to  expire  upon  the  cross. 

“  And  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage.” 
If  the  above  suppositions  are  correct,  then  the  invitation  to  Jesus 
and  his  disciples,  and  their  presence  at  the  wedding,  are  all  natural. 
It  was  appropriate  that  they  should  be  at  the  first  Christian  mar¬ 
riage.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  called  to  be  present  on 
such  an  occasion  at  the  house  of  Alpheus,  who  was  the  father  of  two 
of  our  Lord’s  disciples,  James  and  Matthew,  or  Levi,  as  he  is  some¬ 
times  called.  It  was  proper  for  them  to  be  called  in  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  relative,  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  and  where  the  Lord’s 
mother  dwelt. 

May  we  not  take  this  marriage  as  a  pattern,  after  which  all 
marriages  ought  to  be  celebrated. 

I.  All  marriages  ought  to  be  Christian  marriages.  Those  to  be 
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united  ought  always  both  to  be  Christians ;  for  no  Christian  has  a 
right  to  marry  except  “only  in  the  Lord.”  Marriages  ought 
always  to  be  solemnized  by  a  Christian  ceremony.  Marriage  is, 
in  its  deepest  conception,  an  ordinance  of  the  church,  and  not 
merely  a  civil  contract  authorized  by  the  State.  To  make  marriage 
merely  a  civil  contract,  is  to  exclude  Jesus  from  it.  This  is  to  ignore 
and  deny  altogether  its  religious  character,  and  its  religious  mean¬ 
ing.  To  such  a  wedding  Christ  never  went,  and  never  will  go. 

II.  All  Christian  marriages  require  the  presence  of  the  right 
kind  of  guests.  These  ought  to  be  selected,  not  according  to  their 
wealth  or  social  station,  but  according  to  the  holiness  of  their 
character  and  life.  What  was  the  character  of  the  guests  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana !  u  The  mother  of  Christ,  the  most  pure  of  all 
virgins,  the  most  holy  of  all  wives,  and  the  most  Christian  mother  !” 
Jesus,  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin¬ 
ners.  The  disciples  who  were  called  to  be  saints.  These  were 
the  guests.  W as  ever  a  marriage  festival  honored  by  such  a  circle 
of  guests? 

III.  It  is  right  and  proper  that,  at  the  solemnization  of  a 
Christian  marriage,  the  relatives  should  be  present,  and  constitute 
the  principal  portion  of  the  guests.  This  was  the  case  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  in  Cana.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  those  home-mar¬ 
riages,  where  all  the  relatives  meet  in  one  glad  company.  When 
this  is  the  case  we  have  already  an  assurance  that  the  engagement 
about  to  be  consummated  was  entered  into  with  proper  reference  to 
the  feelings  and  character  of  the  families  concerned.  This  is  to 
be  kept  in  view ;  for  the  union  to  be  formed  is  not  confided  to  the 
two  to  be  married,  but  it  includes,  in  its  wider  range,  the  families 
and  relatives  on  both  sides,  between  whom  there  ought  henceforth 
a  more  intimate  relation  to  exist. 

How  proper,  then,  that  the  joyful  festivities  of  the  wedding-day 
should  bring  together,  and  melt  together,  into  one  circle  of  love, 
all  who  are  to  be,  by  that  wedding,  constituted  relatives — which 
they  were  not  before.  To  have  no  reference  to  all  this  is  not 

e/  t 

Christian  but  barbarous.  When  marriages  are  thus  solemnized  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Christian  family,  and,  by  binding  two  individuals  of 
different  families  together  in  holy  ties,  are  made  the  means  of  bind¬ 
ing  these  families  themselves  together  more  closely  by  the  formation 
of  new  relationships,  it  is  then  that  marriage  answers  its  true 
mystical  meaning.  It  becomes,  in  such  a  case,  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  kingdom  of  Christian  love,  and  serves  in  the  formation 
of  the  purest  and  most  permanent  of  earthly  friendships. 

IY.  Amid  the  joy  and  festivity  of  a  Christian  marriage,  the 
holy  restraints  and  sacred  proprieties,  which  should  reign  in  Chris¬ 
tian  society,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside  or  forgotten.  Joy  and  glad¬ 
ness  is  not  forbidden  on  such  an  occasion.  It  is  a  festive  time, 
and  the  glow  of  happy  hearts  is  not  to  be  puritanically  quenched  ; 
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and  yet  the  joy  must  be  so  tempered  and  subdued  as  is  meet  in  the 
social  festivities  of  those  who  are  ever  to  rejoice  with  trembling. 

The  presence  of  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  holy  Mother,  at  the 
wedding  in  Cana,  no  doubt,  attuned  the  joy  of  the  guests  to  a 
Christian  measure.  All  that  is  now  necessary,  on  similar  occasions, 
is  to  feel  the  presence  of  that  same  Jesus,  who  is  ever  willing  and 
ready  to  honor  those  who  acknowledge  him  in  the  formation  of  such 
unions,  with  his  presence.  If  all  will  rejoice  with  that  meekness 
and  humility,  which  they  believe  would  meet  with  his  approval, 
and  which  they  would  have  been  willing  to  have  manifested  if  they 
had  been  among  the  guests  at  Cana,  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
thing  will  appear  to  displease  this  glorious  guest.  He  will  be 
present  to  smile  on  their  festivities,  to  bless  their  happy  hearts,  and 
to  sanctify  their  joy. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  SON. 

“  The  eye  that  moeketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of  the  valley 
shall  pick  it  out.‘;  Prov.  xxx.,  17.  This  is  a  terrible  denunciation 
against  ingratitude  to  parents,  and  even  in  the  present  day  is  some¬ 
times  virtually  fulfilled. 

Some  years  ago,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  an  extensive  con¬ 
tractor  on  our  public  works,  was  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  profli¬ 
gacy  and  dishonesty  of  an  ungrateful  son.  The  old  man  lost  his 
wife  and,  to  add  to  his  calamity,  his  health  failed  ;  and,  to  fill  the 
cup  of  his  sorrow,  he  lost  his  sight.  Thus  poor,  friendless,  blind, 
and  forsaken,  he  found  an  asvlum  in  the  Franklin  countv  alms- 
house,  Pennsylvania. 

While  an  inmate  of  this  refuge  for  the  afflicted,  his  wicked  and 
ungrateful  son  traveled  that  way ;  he  was  informed  of  his  father’s 
situation,  and  that  his  parent  wished  to  see  him  and,  although  he 
passed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  alms-house,  he  refused  to 
stop  and  see  the  kind  father  he  had  ruined.  Now,  mark  the  result. 
The  very  day  he  passed  the  alms-house  on  his  way  to  Gettysburg, 
in  an  open  carriage,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  took  a  severe 
cold  that  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  his  eves.  He  lav  in  Get- 
tysburg  in  a  critical  situation  until  his  funds  were  exhausted,  and 
and  those  who  had  him  in  charge  took  him  to  the  Franklin  county 
alms-house. 

The  very  day  he  was  brought  in,  his  father,  having  died  the  day 
before,  was  carried  out.  He  was  put  in  the  same  room,  occupied 
the  same  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  followed  his  neglected  and  heart¬ 
broken  father  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  angry  God. 
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CHRISTMAS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Mortals,  awake  !  with  angels  join 
And  chant  the  solemn  lay ; 

Joy,  love,  and  gratitude  combine 
To  hail  th’  auspicious  day  ! 

This  month  brings  again  this  happy  festival,  when  the  Church 
celebrates  the  glorious  advent  of  our  blessed  Saviour  into  our 
world.  It  comes  at  the  breaking  in  of  winter,  when  the  earth  lies 
dreary  and  cold  around  us  ;  so  was  the  world,  and  so  are  our  hearts, 
morally,  without  a  Saviour.  Christmas  comes  as  a  joyful  holiday, 
in  the  midst  of  the  gloomiest  of  months  ;  so  came  Christ,  and  with 
him  music  and  joy,  when  the  world  lay  in  moral  gloom  around. 
So  he  comes  still,  as  a  joy-inspiring  festive  guest,  into  every  dreary, 
gloomy,  wintry  heart  that  will  receive  him. 

Some  very  beautifnl  and  significant  customs,  especially  among 
the  Germans,  are  associated  with  Christmas;  and,  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  regretted,  that  they  are  suffered  by  their  descendants  to  go 
into  neglect.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  custom  of  giving  gifts  on 
Christmas,  especially  to  children.  Well  do  we  remember  the  days 
of  our  childhood  when,  long  before  it  arrived,  the  weeks  to  Christ- 
mas  were  counted  with  that  undisguised  hope  and  joy  which  is 
known  in  its  true  sweetness  only  to  the  innocent  hearts  of  youth  ! 
Then  when  it  came,  what  a  joyful  fluttering  of  hearts  as,  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  the  hats,  the  baskets,  and  the  stockings  were  ranged 
along  the  wall  to  receive  the  gifts  of  Christ-Kindlein  !  Then, 
in  the  morning — Christmas  morning  ! — who  shall  be  up  first?  Who 
shall  find  the  largest  portion  of  nuts  and  cakes  in  his  hat,  basket, 
or  stocking?  Who,  ah  !  who  but — the  best  child!  Yes,  the  one 
that  was  truest,  most  obedient — that  one  shall  stand  forth  in 
triumph,  holding  up  to  his  more  mischievous  fellows  the  largest 
bag  and  the  fullest  basket  !  All  hail !  for  this  is  the  time  of  reward 
to  the  good  !  Christ-Kindlein  has  been  a  close  observer  of  all 
the  actions  of  children  during  the  year,  and  he  will  not  forget  the 
good  ! 

Who  does  not  see  in  this  innocent  and  playful  custom  something 
which  is  far  more  than  play.  How  it  fastens  the  hearts  of  children, 
by  a  thousand  tender  cords,  to  home,  to  parents,  to  Christmas,  and 
to  Christ.  When  many  years  have  gone,  with  their  joys  and  their 
sorrows,  memory  recalls  these  seasons  with  their  scenes  ;  and,  with 
the  sweet  remembrance  of  childhood,  comes  an  influence  which 
softens  the  heart,  and  makes  it  holier. 

If  we  more  closely  interpret  these  Christmas  customs,  what 
do  they  teach  ?  Why,  first  of  all,  are  gifts  given  at  Christmas  ? 
Surely  because  on  that  day  Heaven  gave  us  the  great  gift — the 
gift  of  gifts.  When  God  gives  to  us,  it  is  to  show  us  that  we  ought 
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to  give  to  each  other.  It  is,  moreover,  the  influence  which  that 
gracious  gift  exerts  upon  our  hearts,  which  alone  disposes  us  to  give. 

It  is  that  gift  which  makes  parents  better,  and  children  better  ; 
and  thus  parents  are  made  more  willing  to  give,  and  children  more 
worthy  to  receive.  Behold,  what  a  vast  meaning  lies  in  this  gift-  • 
giving  of  happy  Christmas. 

Then,  too,  think  of  these  gifts  as  rewards.  Are  not  the  good 
rewarded  ?  Do  not  our  actions  through  life  constitute  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  reward  ?  Yea ;  and  as  the  best  child,  on  Christmas 
morning,  stands  and  holds  forth  in  joy  the  fullest  basket,  so  will 
the  saint  that  has  been  most  faithful  stand  forth  in  the  great  day,  and 
hear  from  the  Judge,  “I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things 
As  the  dronish  child,  who  loved  mischief  more  than  duty,  will 
stand  ashamed,  with  a  mere  pittance,  on  Christmas  morning;  so 
in  that  day  shall  the  slothful  servant  stand  forth  in  shame  and  ever¬ 
lasting  contempt. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  that  beautiful  meaning  which 
underlies  Christmas  customs.  They  are  not  senseless,  arbitrary 
customs  ;  they  have  been  created  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity, 
out  of  its  own  deep,  earnest,  holy  bosom.  They  serve  to  hang 
around  it  a  poetry,  a  music,  and  an  innocent  joy,  which  attracts 
the  first  tendrils  of  infant  hearts,  and  the  holiest  associations  of 
childhood  towards  itself. 

We  say  again,  let  not  the  beautiful  Christmasjjcustoms  fall  into 
neglect  and  forgetfulness.  Parents,  encourage  your  children  to 
look  forward  to  the  festival  of  our  Saviour’s  advent  with  joy  and 
hope.  Let  the  same  sacred  home-scenes  be  associated  with  it  as 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Let  the  children  range  their  baskets 
along  the  wrall  as  whilom  we  ourselves  were  wont  to  do.  Let  them 
be  filled,  as  ours  were,  full.  Let  the  children  feel  that  the  time 
when  Christ  comes,  is  a  time  when  hearts  are  opened.  Let  all  feel 
that  the  great  gift  is  the  father  of  gifts.  Then,  when  we  are  dead 
— yes,  it  will  soon  be — when  we  are  dead ;  when  the  homestead  is 
emptier  and  the  graveyard  fuller ;  when  the  circle  of  love  that  now 
binds  us  all  around  the  altar  of  home  is  broken,  and  the  links  are 
scattered;  when  one  here,  and  the  other  there,  shall  wander  through 
the  earth  ;  then,  attracted  by  the  holiest  and  strongest  and  sweetest 
of  all  associations,  our  children  will  be  drawn  to  remember  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  home,  and  us,  and  Christ,  and  heaven — even  as  we  do 
now! 

Hail  the  blest  morn!  see  the  great  Mediator 
Down  from  the  regions  of  glory  descend  ; 

Shepherds,  go  worship  the  babe  in  the  manger, 

Lo  !  for  his  guard,  the  bright  angels  attend. 

Bright  in  the  East,  lo  !  the  son  of  the  morning 
Dawns  on  our  darkness,  and  lends  us  his  aid  ; 

While  his  pure  light,  the  horizon  adorning, 

Guides  where  our  infant  Redeemer  is  laid. 
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Cold  on  his  cradle  the  dew  drop3  are  shining, 
Low  lies  his  head  with  the  beasts  of  the  Btall, 
Angels  adore  Him  in  slumber  reclining, 

Maker,  and  Monarch  and  Saviour  of  all. 

Say,  shall  we  yield  Him,  in  costly  devotion, 
Odors  of  Edom,  and  offerings  divine  ? 

Gems  of  the  mountain,  and  pearls  of  the  ocean, 
Myrrh  from  the  forest,  or  gold  from  the  mine  ? 

Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  ; 

Vainly  with  gifts  would  his  favor  secure  : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  hearts  adoration  ; 

Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 


THE  CHILD’S  STORY. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  good  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  traveler, 
and  he  set  out  upon  a  journey.  It  was  a  magic  journey,  and  was 
to  seem  very  long  when  he  began,  and  very  short  rvhen  he  got  half 
way  through. 

He  traveled  along  a  rather  dark  path  for  some  little  time  without 
meeting  any  thing,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  beautiful  child.  So 
he  said  to  the  child,  “What  do  you  here?”  And  the  child  said, 
“  I  am  always  at  play.  Come  and  play  with  me.” 

So  he  played  with  that  child  the  whole  day  long,  and  they  wTere 
very  merry.  The  sky  was  so  blue,  the  sun  was  so  bright,  the  wrater 
was  so  sparkling,  the  leaves  wrnre  so  green,  the  flowmrs  w7ere  so 
lovely,  and  they  heard  such  singing  birds,  and  saw  so  many  butter¬ 
flies,  that  every  thing  was  beautiful.  This  wTas  in  fine  weather. 
When  it  rained,  they  loved  very  much  to  watch  the  falling  drops, 
and  to  smell  the  fresh  scents.  When  it  blew,  it  was  delightful 
to  listen  to  the  wind,  and  fancy  what  it  said,  as  it  came  rush¬ 
ing  from  its  home — where  was  that,  they  wondered  1 — whistling 
and  howling,  driving  the  clouds  before  it,  bending  the  trees,  rum¬ 
bling  in  the  chimneys,  shaking  the  house  and  making  the  sea  roar 
in  fury.  But  when  it  snowed  !  that  was  best  of  all ;  for  they 
liked  nothing  so  vrell  as  to  look  up  at  the  white  flakes  falling  fast 
and  thick  like  down  from  the  breasts  of  millions  of  wdiite  birds  ; 
and  to  see  how  smooth  and  deep  the  drift  wras  ;  and  to  listen  to  the 
hush  upon  the  paths  and  roads. 

They  had  plenty  of  the  finest  toys  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
astonishing  picture-books :  all  about  scimitars  and  slippers  and 
turbans,  and  dwarfs  and  giants,  genii  and  fairies,  and  blue-beards 
and  bean-stalks,  and  riches,  and  caverns,  and  forests,  and  Valen¬ 
tines  and  Orsons :  all  new,  and  all  true. 

But  one  day,  of  a  sudden,  the  traveler  lost  the  child.  He  called 
to  him  over  and  over  again,  but  got  no  answer.  So  he  went  upon 
his  road,  and  went  on  for  a  little  while  without  meeting  any  thing, 


until  at  last  he  came  to  a  handsome  boy.  So  he  said  to  the  boy, 
“  What  do  you  here  ?”  And  the  hoy  said,  “  I  am  always  learning. 
Come  and  learn  with  me/’ 

So  he  learned  with  that  boy  about  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  and  I  don’t  know  what  ;  and  he  learned 
more  than  I  could  tell — or  he  either,  for  he  soon  forgot  a  great  deal 
of  it.  But  they  were  not  always  learning  ;  they  had  the  merriest 
games  that  ever  were  played.  They  rowed  upon  the  river  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  skated  on  the  ice  in  winter;  they  were  active  afoot,  and 
active  on  horseback  ;  at  cricket  and  at  all  games  of  ball ;  the 
prisoners’  base,  hare  and  hounds,  follow  my  leader,  and  more  sports 
than  I  can  think  of ;  nobody  could  beat  them.  They  had  holidays, 
too,  and  Twelfth  cakes,  and  parties,  where  they  danced  till  mid¬ 
night,  and  real  theatres,  where  they  beheld  palaces  of  real  gold 
And  silver  rise  out  of  the  real  earth,  and  saw  all  the  wonders  of 
the  world  at  once.  As  to  friends,  they  had  such  dear  friends  and 
so  many  of  them  that  I  want  the  time  to  reckon  them  up.  They 
were  all  young,  like  the  handsome  boy,  and  were  never  to  be 
strange  to  one  another  all  their  lives  through. 

Still,  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasures,  the  traveler 
lost  the  boy  as  he  had  lost  the  child ;  and,  after  calling  to  him  in 
vain,  went  on  upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went  on  for  a  little  while 
without  seeing  any  thing,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  young  man. 
So  he  said  to  the  young  man,  “What  do  you  here?”  And  the 
young  man  said,  “  I  am  always  in  love.  Come  and  love  with  me.  ’ 

So,  he  went  away  with  that  young  man,  and  presently  they  came 
to  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  that  ever  was  seen — just  like  Fanny 
in  the  corner  there — and  she  had  eyes  like  Fanny,  and  hair’like 
Fanny,  and  dimples  like  Fanny’s,  and  she  laughed  and  colored 
just  as  Fanny  does  while  I  am  talking  about  her.  So,  the  young 
man  fell  in  love  directly — just  as  somebody  I  won’t  mention,  the 
first  time  he  came  here,  did  with  Fanny.  Well  !  He  was  teased 
sometimes — just  as  somebody  used  to  be  by  Fanny  ;  and  they  quar¬ 
reled  sometimes — just  as  somebody  and  Fanny  used  to  quarrel; 
and  they  made  it  up,  and  sat  in  the  dark,  and  wrote  letters  every 
day,  and  never  were  happy  asunder,  and  were  always  looking  out 
for  one  another  and  pretending  not  to,  and  were  engaged  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  and  sat  close  to  one  another  by  the  fire,  and  were  going 
to  be  married  very  soon — all  exactly  like  somebody  I  wTon’t  men¬ 
tion  and  Fanny. 

But  the  traveler  lost  them  one  day,  as  he  had  lost  the  rest  of 
his  friends,  and,  after  calling  to  them  to  come  back,  which  they 
never  did,  went  out  upon  his  journey.  So,  he  went  on  for  a  little 
while  without  seeing  any,  until  at  last  he  came  to  a  middle-aged 
gentleman:  “What  are  you  doing  here?”  And  his  answer  was, 
“  I  am  always  busy.  Come  and  be  busy  with  me.” 

So,  he  began  to  be  very  busy  with  that  gentleman,  and  they 
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went  on  through  the  wood  together.  The  whole  journey  was 
through  a  wood,  only  it  had  been  open  and  green  at  first,  like  a 
wood  in  summer ;  some  of  the  little  trees  that  Dad  come  out  ear¬ 
liest,  were  even  turning  brown.  The  gentleman  was  not  alone,  but 
had  a  lady  of  about  the  same  age  with  him,  who  was  his  wife;, 
and  they  had  children,  who  were  with  them,  too.  So  they  all 
went  on  together  through  the  wood,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and 
making  a  path  through  the  branches  and  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
carrying  burdens,  and  working  hard. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  a  long  green  avenue  that  opened  into 
deeper  woods.  Then  they  would  hear  a  very  little  distant  voice 
crying,  “  Father,  father,  I  am  another  child!  Stop  for  me!” 
And  presently  they  would  see  a  very  little  figure,  growing  larger 
as  it  came  along,  running  to  join  them.  When  it  came  up,  they 
all  crowded  round  it,  and  kissed  and  welcomed  it ;  and  then  they 
all  went  on  together. 

Sometimes  they  came  to  several  avenues  at  once,  and  then  they 
all  stood  still,  and  one  of  the  children  said,  “  Father,  I  am  going 
to  sea;”  and  another  said,  <£ Father,  I  am  going  to  India;”  and 
anot  er,  “Father,  I  am  going  to  seek  my  fortune  where  I  can 
and  another,  “ Father,  I  am  going  to  heaven!”  So,  with  many 
tears  at  parting,  they  went,  solitary,  down  those  avenues,  each 
child  upon  its  way ;  and  the  child  who  went  to  heaven,  rose  into 
the  golden  air  and  vanished. 

Whenever  these  partings  happened,  the  traveler  looked  at  the 
gentleman,  and  saw  him  glance  up  at  the  sky  above  the  trees, 
where  the  day  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  sunset  to  come  on. 
He  saw,  too,  that  his  hair  was  turning  gray.  But  they  never 
could  rest  long,  for  they  had  their  journey  to  perform,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  be  always  busy. 

At  last  there  had  been  so  many  partings  that  there  were  no 
children  left,  and  only  the  traveler,  the  gentleman,  and  the  lady, 
went  upon  their  way  in  company.  And  now  the  wood  was  yellow, 
and  now  brown ;  and  the  leaves,  even  of  the  forest  trees,  began 
to  fall. 

So  they  came  to  an  avenue  that  was  darker  than  the  rest,  and 
were  pressing  forward  on  their  journey,  without  looking  down  it, 
when  the  lady  stopped. 

“My  husband,”  said  the  lady,  “I  am  called.” 

They  listened,  and  they  heard  a  voice  a  long  way  down  the 
avenue  say,  ‘‘Mother,  mother!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  first  child  who  had  said,  “I  am  going  to 
heaven!”  and  the  father  said,  “I  pray  not  yet.  The  sunset  is 
very  near.  I  pray  not  yet !” 

But  the  voice  cried,  “Mother,  mother !”  without  minding  him, 
though  his  hair  was  now  quite  white,  and  the  tears  were  on  his  face. 

Then  the  mother,  who  was  already  drawn  into  the  shade  of  the 
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dark  avenue,  and  moving  away  with  her  arms  still  around  his  neck, 
kissed  him,  and  said,  “My  dearest.  I  am  summoned,  and  I  go!” 
And  the  traveler  and  he  were  left  alone  together. 

And  they  went  on  and  on  together,  until  they  came  to  very  near 
the  end  of  the  wood :  so  near  that  they  could  see  the  sunset  shin¬ 
ing  red  before  them  through  the  trees. 

Yet,  once  more,  while  he  broke  his  way  among  the  branches,  the 
traveler  lost  his  friend.  He  called  and  called,  but  there  was  no 
reply,  and  when  he  passed  out  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  peaceful 
sun  going  down  upon  a  wide  purple  prospect,  he  came  to  an  old 
man  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree.  So  he  said  to  the  old  man.  “  What 
do  you  here?”  And  the  old  man  said,  with  a  calm  smile,  “I  am 
always  remembering.  Come  and  remember  with  me  . 

So  the  traveler  sat  down  by  the  side  of  that  old  man,  face  to 
face,  with  the  serene  sunset ;  and  all  his  friends  came  softly  back 
and  stood  around  him.  The  beautiful  child,  the  handsome  boy, 
the  young  man  in  love,  the  father,  mother,  and  children  :  every 
one  of  them  were  there,  and  he  had  lost  nothing.  So  he  loved 
them  all,  and  was  kind  and  forbearing  with  them  all,  and  was 
always  pleased  to  watch  them  all,  and  they  all  honored  and  loved 
him.  And  I  think  the  traveler  must  be  yourself,  dear  grandfather, 
because  that  is  what  we  do  to  you. 


LITTLE  THORNS. 

The  sweetest,  the  most  clinging  affection  is  often  shaken,  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  unkindness,  as  the  delicate  tendrils  of  the  vine 
are  agitated  by  the  faintest  air  that  blows  in  summer.  An  unkind 
word  from  one  beloved,  often  draws  the  blood  from  many  a  heart 
which  would  defy  the  battle  axe  of  hatred,  or  the  keenest  edge  of 
vindictive  satire.  Nay,  the  shade,  the  gloom  of  the  face  familiar 
and  dear  awakens,  grief  and  pain.  These  are  the  little  thorns 
which,  though  men  of  rougher  form  may  make  their  way  through 
them  without  feeling  much,  extremely  incommode  persons  of  a 
more  refined  turn  in  their  journey  through  life,  and  make  their 
traveling  irksome  and  unpleasant. 


KINDNESS. 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea 
In  mimic  glory  shine, 

So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 
Reflect  the  source  divine; 

Oh  then  be  kind,  whoe’er  thou  art, 
That  breathest  mortal  breath. 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  tby  life, 
And  sweeten  even  death. 
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THE  ROBIN  REDBREAST. 

PROF.  W,  iu.  NEVIN\ 

I  have  ofen  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  name  of  the  Robin 
Redbreast  was  never  put  into  the  Bible.  Not  that  I  am  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose  that  of  all  the  good  birds  that  ever  lived  in  the  world 
the  names  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the  Holy  Book  ;  but  it  seems 
strange  to  me  that  of  one  so  distinguished  for  his  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  as  the  robin  is,  no  mention  should  ever  have  been  made,  either 
in  the  way  of  instituting  a  comparison  or  of  setting  forth  an  exam¬ 
ple,  by  any  of  the  inspired  writers.  Its  owner  is  as  good  a  bird 
any  day,  I  would  think,  as  is  the  sparrow  or  the  eagle  and  as  affec¬ 
tionate  as  is  the  dove  or  the  stork,  and  a  good  deal  better  behaved 
than  is  the  peafowl  or  the  raven.  Not  that  I  would  wish  to  pluck 
one  feather  from  the  wings  of  those  beautiful  or  exemplary  birds. 
For  their  amiable  characteristics  some  of  them  are  deservedly  cele¬ 
brated.  The  dove  is  fond  of  his  in  a  te,  and  the  eagle  of  his  young, 
and  the  stork  of  the  old  folks  at  home.  The  peafowl  and  the  raven 
too  are  very  genteel  in  their  plumage,  and  the  sparrow  is  noted  for 
his  familiarity  about  our  houses  and  in  the  churches  ;  which  predi¬ 
lection,  however,  is  owing  rather,  I  would  think,  to  the  comfortable 
quarters  these  places  afford  him  for  his  nest  than  to  any  very  hu¬ 
mane  or  pious  feelings  on  his  part,  for  which  he  has  had  too  often 
the  credit.  Still,  allowing  them  all  the  good  traits  they  are  said 
to  possess,  I  would  maintain  that  the  robin  redbreast,  in  amiability 
and  good  breeding,  falls  not  a  whit  behind  the  best  of  them,  while 
in  one  particular  he  is  vastly  their  superior.  In  his  benevolence  he 
is  not  restricted  to  his  own  family.  His  heart  is  more  enlarged 
and  philanthropical. 

On  birds,  somehow  I  never  cared  much  about  throwing  away  my 
affections  unrequited.  Towards,  or  from  my  feathered  beauties,  I 
have  always  been  drawn  or  repulsed  somewhat  after  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  was  the  old  poet  Wither  towards,  or  from  the  fair  of  his  own 
species : 

“  Shall  I,  wastiDg  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman’s  fair  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care, 

’Cause  another’s  rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 

Or  the  flow’ry  meads  in  May ; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be! 

“  Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined, 

’Cause  I  see  a  woman- kind  ? 

Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
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The  turtle  dove  or  pelican; 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  !” 

What  care  I  for  your  blue-jays,  your  red-birds  and  your  meadow¬ 
larks,  who  flaunt  their  handsome  plumage  in  the  spring-tirne,  all 
out  of  sheer  vanity  or  to  catch  the  admiration  of  their  lady-loves, 
while  for  myself,  who  may  be  gazing  at  them,  they  care  no  more 
than  they  do  for  an  ox  or  a  donkey  !  I  am  pleased,  to  be  sure, 
with  their  colored  feathers  and  their  sprightly  motions,  as  they  flit 
about  from  bough  to  bough,  just  as  I  am  with  the  varied  tints  of 
the  blossoms,  but  I  choose  not  to  waste  on  them  my  affections. 
What  care  I  even  for  your  blue-birds,  your  orioles,  or  your  yellow- 
throats  which,  in  the  summer  time,  pour  forth  such  sweet  gushes  of 
music,  knowing  as  I  do  that  these  are  all  intended  for  their  mates, 
while  for  me,  who  may  have  come  into  their  neighborhood,  they  feel 
no  kind  regards,  but  only  a  concern  lest  I  should  approach  too  near 
their  nests.  I  am  pleased,  I  admit,  with  their  notes,  just  as  I  am  like¬ 
wise  with  the  winds  whispering  through  the  willows,  or  the  babb¬ 
lings  of  the  brooks;  and  I  admire,  besides,  their  conjugal  and 
parental  affections,  but  I  do  not  choose  to  bestow  on  them  my  heart. 
The  robin  redbreast,  that  gentle  bird,  I  am  disposed  rather  to  love, 
whose  guise  is  plain  and  simple,  and  w'hose  manners  are  easy  but 
unassuming.  He  wears  no  bright  plumage,  and,  of  course,  wishes 
to  make  no  display  among  the  branches;  but,  in  my  opinion,  that 
mellowed  redness  of  his  breast,  which  is  brownish  and  blends  so 
becomingly  with  the  rest  of  his  sober  suit,  surpasses  the  richest  hues 
of  other  birds,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  about, 
not  by  any  pride  or  paint  on  his  part  certainly,  but  all  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  heart  suffusing  itself  flushingly  through  his  feathers. 
As  a  husband  and  a  parent  he  is  kind  and  affectionate,  but  his  good 
feelings  are  not  confined  to  his  own  household.  In  the  summer 
mornings  how  fond  is  he  of  secreting  himself  beneath  the  hedge  or  in 
the  summit  of  the  elm,  and  of  pouring  forth  thence  his  unpretending 
notes,  while  with  the  pleasured  surprise,  with  which  he  knows  I  am 
struck,  as  from  his  covert  of  leaves  unseen  he  observes  me  walking  by 
and  looking  all  around  in  vain  to  discover  where  he  is  perched,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  is  perfectly  delighted.  Kind-hearted,  social  bird  !  He 
prefers  being  near  the  house,  and  on  that  account  builds  his  nest  on 
the  plumb-tree  in  the  garden  or  even  in  the  honey-suckle  by  the 
porch,  where  he  gives  us  his  cheerful  company  during  the  season, 
and  when  his  young  are  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly,  he  does  not, 
like  other  summer  birds,  wing  with  them  his  way  to  the  South,  but 
lingers  still  amid  the  old  familiar  scenes.  Even  in  "winter  he  leaves 
not  always  his  beloved  haunts,  but  keeps  near  the  house,  not  obtrud¬ 
ing  himself,  as  sometimes  does  the  sparrow,  almost  impudently,  in¬ 
to  places  where  he  has  no  business,  but  modestly  keeping  aloof 
until  advances  have  been  made  him,  when  forward  he  comes  trip- 
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pingly  to  receive  the  crumbs  that  mav  have  been  cast  him  by  the 
children,  better  pleased,  it  would  seem,  with  the  kindness  shown 
than  with  even  the  food  bestowed,  and  while  partaking  of  it  he  al¬ 
ways  lifts  up  his  head  in  thankful  acknowledgement. 

The  only  possible  reason  I  can  conceive  of  why  the  name  of  the 
robin  redbreast  was  never  put  into  the  Bible,  must  have  been  that 
he  was  not  a  resident  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  that  account  un¬ 
known  to  the  sacred  writers.  No  sooner,  however,  has  Christianity 
extended  towards  the  North,  and  with  it,  of  course,  civilization  and 
letters,  than  the  name  of  this  sweet  singer  of  colder  climates  be¬ 
comes  justly  celebrated.  In  singing,  to  be  sure,  he  surpasses  not 
the  nightingale,  but  with  that  bird  and  the  merl  and  the  mavis,  his 
voice  is  mostly  selected  by  the  poets  to  make  up  a  set  or  quarette. 
It  is,  however,  especially  for  his  piety  and  humanity,  that  he  has 
always  been  deservingly  beloved.  Indeed  in  those  romantic  times 
of  old  when  a  black  coat  was  not  the  clergyman’s  only  cloth,  when 
there  were  not  only  black  friars  but  also  white  friars  and  gray  friars, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  holy  orders.  In  that  melancholy  dirge, 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  Philip  Sparrow  slain,  by  Tib  the  cat,  com¬ 
posed  by  Master  Skelton,  poet  laureate,  while  the  other  birds  are 
invited  to  the  funeral  merely  to  chatter  and  mourn,  he  is  called 
upon  to  officiate  as  priest. 

“  To  weep  with  me,  loke  that  ye  come 
All  maner  of  byrds  in  your  kynd, 

See  none  be  left  behynd  ; 

To  morning  loke  that  ye  fawl 
With  dolorous  songes  funerall  : 
borne  to  sing,  and  some  to  say, 

Some  to  weep,  and  some  to  praye, 

Every  bird  in  his  lay. 

The  goldfinch,  the  wagtaile, 

The  jangling  jay  to  rayle; 

The  flecked  pye  to  chatter 
Of  this  dolorous  matter; 

And  robyn  redbreste 
He  shal  be  the  preest 
The  requiem  masse  to  syng 
Lofty  warbeling 

The  very  sobriquet  of  Robin  which  he  bears,  is  expressive  of  fond¬ 
ness  and  familiarity,  and  was  applied  by  the  English  only  to  their 
best  favorites.  Thus  they  had  Robin  Hood,  the  most  generous  and 
romantic  of  outlaws,  and  Robin  Goodfellow  or  Puck,  that  merry 
wanderer  of  the  night,”  with  all  his  tricks  and  pranks,  the  most 
amusing  and  beloved  of  the  fairies.  To  record  all  the  praises  that 
have  been  pronounced  by  poets  on  the  redbreast  would  require 
many  volumes.  I  will  not  essay  it  at  present.  It  is  not  needful 
for  me  even  to  make  selections.  To  that  touching  incident,  how¬ 
ever,  told  of  him  in  the  Children  of  the  Wood,  though  familiar  to 
all  of  us  as  household  words,  I  cannot  help  calling  attention,  for 
like  the  words  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  or  the  tune  of  Old  Folks  at  Home, 
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it  is  one  of  those  good  things  which,  though  in  the  months  of  all, 
never  wear  out  and  can  bear  being  often  repeated.  I  can  quote 
only  two  stanzas. 

“  These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe  ; 

But  never  more  could  see  the  man 
Approaching  from  the  town  ; 

Their  prettye  lippes  with  blackberries, 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed, 

And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night, 

They  sat  them  downe  and  cryed. 

“  Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 

Till  death  did  ende  their  grief, 

In  one  anothers  armes  they  dyed, 

As  wanting  due  relief: 

No  burial  this  pretty  pair 
Of  any  man  receives, 

Till  robin  redbreast,  piously 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves .” 

What  lad  or  man  familiar  from  infancy  with  this  legend  would 
ever  think  of  presenting  his  arrow  or  fowling-piece  at  the  breast  of 
a  bird  so  pious  and  humane  ?  If  he  did  he  might  expect  to  meet 
with  disasters  hard  and  fast  through  all  his  life.  It  would  be  as 
bad  as  shooting  an  albatross.  In  our  nursery  reading  all  of  us 
remember  what  commotion  was  aroused  among  not  only  the  fowls 
of  the  air  but  even  among  the  quadrupeds  and  fishes  and  insects, 
when  one  morning  on  the  dewy  grass  a  distinguished  personage  of 
the  family  of  the  Robins  was  found  defunct  and  slain  ;  and  what 
must  have  been  the  universal  surprise  when  all,  at  the  solemn  in¬ 
quest  held  on  the  occasion,  were  waiting  in  breathless  anxiety,  ex¬ 
pecting,  no  doubt,  to  hear  the  name  of  the  hawk  or  the  vulture  or 
some  ravenous  bird  announced  as  being  that  of  the  foul  perpetrator 
instead  thereof  from  a  bough  above  to  hear  the  slender  voice  of 
a  tiny  bird,  heretofore  without  reproach  and  of  good  standing  in 
society,  to  the  awful  question  propounded  untremblingly  respond  ! 

“  *  Who  killied  Cock  Robin  ?* 

‘  I,’  said  the  Sparrow, 

‘  With  my  bow  and  arrow, 

I  killed  Cock  Robin.’  ” 

And  what  did  you  kill  him  for,  you  ingrate,  ruthless  wretch  ? 
What  possible  injury  could  a  bird  so  harmless  as  was  the  robin  have 
ever  done  thee  or  any  of  thy  kin  ?  Could  it  have  been  diseased 
ambition  that  prompted  thee  to  the  deed,  as  it  did  that  wicked  man 
of  old  who  set  fire  to  the  lofty  temple  that  his  name  might  be  known 
to  posterity  ?  Didst  thou  also  hope,  poor,  insignificant  thing,  by 
so  foul  a  crime  as  cutting  off  the  best  of  birds,  to  gain  for  thyself  a 
name  and  picture  in  the  story-books  of  children?  Or  was  it  out  of 
envy  or  jealousy  because  thou  sawest  the  robin  more  admired  and 
beloved  than  thyself?  or,  to  put  the  softest  construction  on  the 
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matter,  was  it  from  sheer  thoughtlessness,  wishing  like  a  wanton 
cupid,  to  try  the  force  of  thy  new  bow-string  on  its  arrow,  and  for 
this  purpose,  oh,  couldst  thou  not  have  chosen  some  more  befitting 
target  than  the  tender  breast  of  the  unsuspecting  robin  ?  and  wert 
thou  not  even  thyself  surprised  and  horror-stricken  at  the  fatal  re¬ 
sult  ?  What  would  that  ancient  robin  redbreast,  who  performed  so 
piously  the  last  sad  priestly  offices  for  thy  deceased  forefather, 
Philip  Sparrow,  have  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  thy  family  had 
he  known  that  one  of  them  in  after  days  would  become  the  ruthless 
murderer  of  his  illustrious  descendant,  the  great  and  good  Cock- 
Robin  !  What  was  done  with  the  demented  criminal  history  informs 
us  not,  but  if  he  escaped  Lynch  law,  if  he  was  not  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  the  paw  of  the  fox  or  seized  by  the  talons  of  the 
screech-owl,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  arraigned  and  tried 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  and  notwithstanding  his  interesting  help¬ 
lessness  and  harmlessness  of  appearance,  condemned  and  executed. 

But  in  attributing  all  these  honors  to  the  American  robin,  some 
one  may  ask,  are  you  not  bestowing  him  praises  not  his  due  ?  Is 
he  the  same  bird  or  does  he  possess  even  the  same  good  qualities 
as  does  the  European?  We  care  not  now  to  enter  into  an  onitho- 
logical  disquisition.  There  may  be  shades  of  difference  between 
them  in  feather  and  a  little  variation  in  tone  ;  the  one  may  be  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  nightingale  and  the  other  to  the  thrush  ;  still, 
in  the  fashions  of  their  persons  and  in  their  charming  characteris¬ 
tics  of  mind  they  are  undoubtedly  the  same.  Our  own,  we  know 
was  not,  like  the  paroquettes  and  the  canary  birds,  introduced  from 
abroad.  He  belongs,  like  the  Indian  to  the  soil.  This,  however, 
we  think,  is  nothing  to  his  discredit.  We  love  him  all  the  better 
for  his  being  American  born. 


OLD  LETTERS. 

Who  has  ever  casually  opened  a  box  or  budget  of  old  letters,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one’s  self,  and  began  to  read,  without  being  chained  to 
the  spot,  perhaps  for  hours  together.  The  fascinations  of  those  ear¬ 
ly  loved  ones,  so  near  and  dear,  again  surround  you,  and  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  past  seem  more  identified  with  your  existence  than  those 
of  the  present.  The  counsels  and  chidings,  and  the  affections  and 
encouragements  bestowed  from  parents  and  elderly  friends  are  full 
of  deep  and  tender  feeling,  scarcely  realized  when  the  recipient  of 
all.  And  then  the  little  items  of  news,  and  the  urgent  invitation 
to  visit,  and  sometimes  to  be  present  in  scenes  of  interest,  remind 
you  of  youth,  and  love,  and  beauty,  which  have  passed  away.  Then 
comes,  too,  the  mention  of  the  death  of  those  whose  memory  had 
almost  faded  from  you,  one’s  own  charmed  circle  being  as  yet  un¬ 
broken.  Sad  disasters  come  back  with  appalling  distinctness  and 
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pestilence  rages  and  spends  its  force.  Mere  matters  of  feeling  ap¬ 
peared  of  deep  moment,  and  you  almost  smile  at  the  perturbation  of 
the  youthful  mind,  now  that  you  have  seen  the  end  of  all.  The 
then  political  news,  with  the  marriages  of  the  day,  and  the  ideas  of 
some  about  the  impropriety  of  these  matters,  are  before  you  now  as 
matters  of  history ;  and  you  can  hardly  conjecture  how  the  world 
would  have  gone  on  without  these  events. 

The  inventions  and  discoveries  just  bruited,  the  books  that  were 
new,  the  first  public  appearance  of  the  rising  scholar  (now  a  man 
of  science  and  of  letters),  bring  back  “old  times’'  most  vividly. 
Some  whose  early  efforts  and  self-denial  are  spoken  of  with  satis¬ 
faction,  have  led  since  then  a  bright  career  of  usefulness,  while 
many  an  honored  name,  then  prominent,  has  disappeared  from  the 
list  of  the  living.  The  loving  and  the  loved  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  those  who  thought  existence  scarce  could  be,  without 
frequently  seeing  each  other,  have  not  met  for  years  and  years, 
and  strangers  have  taken  their  places. 


“THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  TO  GO  TO.” 

“  Is  this  the  place  we  meet  you,  old  fellow  ;  which  way  are  you 
bound?” 

“Where  else  should  I  be?  There  is  no  place  to  go  to.” 

The  first  of  these  questions  was  asked  by  one  of  several  young 
men,  who,  with  swaggering  air,  were  strolling  along  the  street  on 
Sabbath  afternoon,  to  an  oldish-looking  man  whom  thev  met.  He 
seemed  like  one  who,  some  thirty  years  ago,  might  have  been  one 
of  their  own  company.  Though  his  hair  was  gray,  yet  there  was 
nothing  venerable  about  him  to  inspire  respect.  He  was,  in  short, 
just  such  an  one  as  you  would  suppose  such  young  men  would  ad¬ 
dress  as  “old  fellow.” 

What  a  subject  for  reflection  does  such  an  incident  afford !  A 
man  at  that  age  of  life  to  be  swaggering  along  the  street,  in  his 
every-day  clothes,  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  having  “  no  place  to 
go  to!”  To  have  lived  so  long  in  the  world,  and  yet  to  have 
acquired  no  character  in  the  eyes  of  others,  except  what  is  involved 
in  the  name  “old  fellow!”  Above  all,  at  such  an  age,  to  have  no 
higher  object  before  him  than  to  stroll  without  aim  or  end  along 
the  street,  on  the  Sabbath  day,  with  “no  place  to  go!” 

Alas,  how  many  spend  their  lives  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  those  very  young  men  who  met  this  “  old 
fellow,”  will,  in  less  than  forty  years,  unless  they  change  their 
course,  be  addressed  in  the  same  way  by  the  worthless  generation 
that  follows  in  their  footsteps.  This,  O  this,  is  the  sad  and  empty 
reward  of  those  who  lead  a  worthless  life. 
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GRANDFATHER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Where  are  the  children  that  do  not  love  their  grandfather? 
They  run  towards  him  when  he  comes,  meet  him  at  the  gate,  take 
hold  of  his  hands — one  on  each  side — get  upon  his  knees  when  he 
is  seated,  and  are  pleased  with  all  he  says  and  does.  It  is  said 
that  tender  vines  are  always  most  apt  to  grow  and  twine  around 
the  oldest  trees  and  most  venerable  towers  ;  so  it  seems  children 
cling  to  their  grand-parents  more  fondly  as  they  grow  more  vener¬ 
able  with  age. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  when  a  whole  flock  of  children  gather 
around  their  aged  grand-parent,  and  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who 
shall  love  him  most.  We  have  seen,  in  the  woods,  when  an  old 
tree  begins  to  decay,  a  number  of  young  scions  grow  out  of  his 
roots  around  him,  as  if  they  would  guard  the  hoary  relic,  and  per¬ 
petuate  his  life  in  themselves.  Of  this  we  thought  when  we  have 
seen  a  whole  circle  of  young  and  happy  children  standing  around 
grandfather’s  arm-chair. 

That  we  should  love  our  grand-parents  is  also  taught  in  the 
Bible — that  is  to  say,  we  have  examples  there  to  this  effect.  For 
we  find  that  Jacob  did  not  only  love  his  father  Isaac,  but  also 
his  grandfather  Abraham.  The  command,  also,  that  we  should 
honor  father  and  mother  certainly,  in  its  spirit,  demands  the  same. 

Our  own  grandfather  is  dead !  Long  ago,  while  a  large  crowd  of 
children,  and  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  Vere  standing 
around  the  open  grave,  did  the  man  of  God,  solemnly  and  slow, 
pronounce  the  words,  44  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust!”  But  we  still  remember  him  while  he  was  yet  alive.  In 
his  person  he  was  short.  His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  it  hung 
straight  and  long  upon  his  shoulders.  His  face  was  round  and  mild 
as  the  full  moon ;  there  was  a  pleasantness  in  his  eye  w7hen  he 
smiled,  which  is  as  fresh  to  us  now  as  it  was  years  ago.  He  came 
to  see  us  twice  a  year — spring  and  fall — and  always  rode  a  gray 
horse.  Having  twenty  miles  to  come,  he  was  uniformly  seen  riding 
along  the  edge  of  the  woods,  in  sight  of  the  house,  about  one 
o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Then,  how  glad  were  my  sisters 
to  get  him  an  extra  dinner ;  and  how  still  more  glad  were  the 
younger  portion  of  us  to  be  called  around  his  knee  to  receive  each 
a  liberal  share  of  raisins  and  nuts.  There  was  joy  all  around. 

Grandfather  had  any  number  of  maxims  and  sayings,  which  he 
took  care  to  impress  upon  our  minds  at  the  proper  time.  Some  of 
them  we  still  recollect.  Here  is  one:  “Have  every  thing  so  put 
in  its  place  that  you  can  go  and  get  it  in  the  darkest  night  without  a 
candle.”  This  was  his  way  of  saying  what  it  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  every  one  to  hear  and  practice.  This  is  quite  as  good  as 
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the  more  modern  motto,  “Every  thing  in  its  place,  and  a  place  for 
every  thing.”  Those  who  practice  upon  this  maxim,  will  find  that 
it  often  saves  time  taken  up  in  hunting  for  things,  and  perplexity 
when  they  are  not  easily  found. 

Here  is  another  of  grandfather’s  sayings:  “When  you  wish  to 
warm  your  feet  by  holding  your  shoes  to  the  fire,  always  put  your 
fingers  to  the  place  first,  and  if  it  is  too  hot  for  your  fingers  it  is 
also  too  hot  for  your  shoes.”  If  all  children  would  observe  this 
rule  they  might  save  many  a  dollar’s  worth  of  shoes  for  their  kind 
parent  whose  purse  buys  them. 

Here  we  will  close  what  we  designed  saying  about  grandfather. 
We,  however,  yet  respectfully  request  all  children,  be  they  of  larger 
or  smaller  growth,  who  read  the  Guardian,  to  ask  their  grand¬ 
fathers  whether  these  are  not  good  maxims.  They  will  be  apt  to 
say  yes;  and  then,  too,  add  some  more  of  the  same  kind,  which  all 
will  do  well  to  remember  and  practice. 


A  STARTLING  CONTRAST. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  found  for  years  as  much  suggest¬ 
ive  matter  in  so  small  a  compass  as  is  contained  in  the  following  : 

“The  United  States  Army  numbers  about  10,000  men,  and  they 
cost  the  country  last  year  $8,225,246  for  pay,  subsistence,  cloth¬ 
ing,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  $820  per  man;  or,  if  we  deduct  the  mili¬ 
tia  expenses,  $800  per  man,  living  uselessly  in  barracks  and  old 
forts,  eating  three  meals  per  day,  and  turning  out  occasionally  to 
touch  their  caps  to  their  officers. 

“  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  army  numbers  ten  thousand  men 
also,  and  they  receive  from  the  company  $3,700,000  per  annum,  in 
return  for  which  they  labor  twelve  hours  a  day  upon  a  work,  which 
gradually  stretches  itself  through  the  most  fertile  plains,  connecting 
the  great  lakes  with  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ultimately 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


EARTHLY  BLISS. 

I  knew,  I  knew  it  could  not  last — 

’Twas  bright,  ’twas  heavejly,  but  ’tis  past ! 
Oh  !  ever  thus,  from  childhood’s  hour, 

I’ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ! 

I  never  lov’d  a  tree  or  flower, 

But  ’twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nurs’d  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye, 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  die  ! 


-Q  • 
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History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  ;  with  a  general  introduction  to  Church 
History.  By  Philip  Schaff,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Mercers- 
burg,  Pa.  Translated  by  Edward  D.  Yeomans.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner, 
No.  145,  Nassau  st.  1853.  pp.  684. 

We  think  there  exists  the  general  feeling,  that  Church  Histories  are  only  for 
the  learned—  and  among  them,  only  for  Ministers  and  Professors.  Laymen  gener¬ 
ally  seem  to  feel  as  if  it  were  not  their  province,  their  duty,  or  their  privilege  to 
study  the  History  of  the  Church;  and  hence  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  willing  to 
leave  this  delightful  study  to  others.  Is  not  this,  however,  a  great  mistake  ?  Might 
we  not,  with  the  same  propriety,  argue  that  only  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  not  all  citizens,  ought  to  read  the  history  of  our  country?  But  who  would 
reason  thus?  As  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  above  all  earthly  kingdoms,  so  ou_ht 
the  history  of  it  to  receive  higher  attention;  and  as  all  citizens  of  the  State  ought 
to  study  the  history  of  their  own  country,  so  ought  every  Christian  to  study  the 
historv  of  the  church. 

We  have  beea  led  to  these  thoughts  by  an  examination  of  the  excellent  work  on 
Church  History,  the  title  of  which  we  have  written  above,  and  a  copy  of  which  has 
been  sent  us  by  the  enterprising  Publisher,  Charles  Scribner,  New  York.  This 
work,  while  it  is  thoroughly  scientific,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  popular  in  its 
arrangement  and  style,  to  be  read  by  laymen.  It  is  not,  as  Church  Histories 
generally  are,  dry  and  prosy,  but  fre3h,  interesting,  and  truly  eloquent.  It  is, 
moreover,  occupied  only  with  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  enters  much  into  such 
expositions  and  discussions  as  are  particularly  suited  to  all  earnest  readers  of  the 
New  Testament.  We  consider  this  book  as  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  writings  and  doings  of  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles;  and  as 
such  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  many  favorable  notices  of  Dr.  Schaff  s  work  from  the  high¬ 
est  sources  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Nor  is  the  favor  with  which  it  is  received 
confined  to  any  one  denomination;  it  receives  the  commendation  of  the  Church  in 
all  its  branches,  as  a  work  very  learned,  beautifully  written,  and  of  the  most 
excellent  Christian  spirit. 

The  style  of  the  translation  by  Mr.  Yeomans,  is  clear  and  beautiful.  The  me¬ 
chanical  execution  of  the  work  is  all  that,  heart,  or  eyes,  or  ta3te  can  wish.  The 
English  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Translator  an.l  Publisher  for  this 
beautiful  volume  so  full  of  good  things.  While  it  is  a  monument  to  the  honor  of 
its  Author,  it  is  also  a  credit  to  Mr.  Scribner,  who  has  gone  to  such  care  and  ex¬ 
pense  in  getting  it  out  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  contents. 

We  shall,  in  our  next,  give  some  extracts  from  this  History  on  “  The  Family;” 
and  we  feel  sure  that  a  taste  of  its  contents  will  induce  many  to  buy  it,  so  as  to 
possess  its  riches  entire.  We  say  to  all  our  readers,  get  your  bookseller  to  order 
a  copy  for  you  without  delay. 


A  WORD  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 


Our  young  friends  who  have  heretofore  been  active  in  procuring  new  subscribers 
are  respectfully  requested  to  do  the  same  again.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Guardian 
is  again  improved  in  its  general  ap  earance.  The  paper  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
and,  by  omitting  the  rules  round  the  pages  and  filling  out  the  space  with  reading 
matter,  the  contents  are  also  increased.  We  will  improve  it  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  our  subscription  list.  Our  kind  friends  have  found  us  faithful  to 
our  promise  to  improve  the  Guardian  as  our  list  increases.  If  they  will  help  us 
farther  we  will  do  better  still. 

We  send  this  number  of  the  Guardian  to  a  few  friends  who  have  not  subscribed, 
If  they  wish  it  continued  they  will  please  remit  the  $1  by  mail. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  XIV.  — THE  OWL. 

^Y  THE  EDITOR. 

“  Blue-eyed,  strange  voiced,  sharp-beaked,  ill-omened  fowl, 

What  art  thou  ?” 

“  What  I  ought  to  be — an  Owl : 

But  if  I’m  such  a  scare  crow  in  your  eye, 

You’re  a  much  greater  fright  in  mine — good  bye!” 

There  are  various  species  of  owl.  The  horned  owl  is  so  called 
from  a  singular  formation  of  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  re¬ 
sembling  horns.  This  approaches  the  eagle  kind.  There  is  also 
the  little  screech-owl — so  called  from  its  peculiar  tone.  Their 
strange,  melancholy  quivering  kind  of  wailing  is  heard  near  the 
farm-houses  in  the  evening,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
autumn;  and  on  clear  moonlight  nights  we  can  hear  them  answer¬ 
ing  each  other  in  the  orchards  and  fields.  The  cry  of  this  bird  is 
considered  by  peasants  the  presage  of  some  dire  calamity  near  at 
hand.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  the  large  owl,  nearly  as  large 
as  a  goose  in  appearance,  though  it  is  really  small  as  to  its  body,  its 
bulk  being  made  up  of  feathers.  This  seems  to  be  the  owl  most 
frequently  referred  to  in  scripture,  as  it  not  only  best  answers  to 
the  various  scripture  allusions,  but  is  very  common  in  the  East, 
especially  in  Syria. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  owls  have  much  general  resemblance. 
They  are  short,  thick,  plump  birds,  with  short  crooked  bills,  large 
eyes,  and  a  large,  round,  cat-like  head  encased  in  woolly  feathers, 
out  of  which  looks  forth  a  half  antic,  half  philosophic  face,  with 
peculiar  calmness  and  serenity. 

In  its  manners  the  owl  is  peculiarly  odd  and  awkward,  especially 
when  it  is  found  away  from  home  in  daytime,  which  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  to  it  when  it  lingers  too  long  in  its  robbing  excursions.  Like 
all  sinners  it  hates  the  light ;  and  when  daybreak  comes  upon  it 
too  soon  it  finds  it  impossible  to  discover  its  way  back  to  its  gloomy 
abode.  In  such  a  predicament  it  lights  in  the  first  hedge  or  thick¬ 
leaved  tree-top;  but  often  ill-concealed,  it  is  discovered  by  the 
other  birds  of  the  place,  who  show  it  neither  quarter  nor  mercy. 
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“The  blackbird,  the  thrush,  the  jay,  the  bunting,  and  the  red¬ 
breast,  all  come  in  file,  and  employ  their  little  arts  of  insult  and 
abuse.  The  smallest,  the  feeblest,  and  the  most  contemptible  of 
this  unfortunate  bird’s  enemies  are  then  the  foremost  to  injure  and 
torment  him.  They  increase  their  cries  and  turbulence  round  him, 
flap  him  with  their  wings,  and  are  ready  to  show  their  courage  to 
be  great,  as  they  are  sensible  that  their  danger  is  but  small.  The 
unfortunate  owl,  not  knowing  where  to  attack,  or  where  to  fly, 
patiently  sits  and  suffers  all  their  insults.  Astonished  and  dizzy, 
he  only  replies  to  their  mockeries  by  awkward  and  ridiculous  ges¬ 
tures,  by  turning  his  head,  and  rolling  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
stupidity.  It  is  enough  that  an  owl  appears  by  day  to  set  the  whole 
grove  into  a  kind  of  uproar.  Either  the  aversion  all  the  small 
birds  have  to  this  animal,  or  the  consciousness  of  their  own  security, 
makes  them  pursue  him  without  ceasing,  while  they  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries  to  lend  assistance  in  this  laudable 
under!;  1  mg. 

O 

“It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  little  birds  pursue  their 
insults  with  the  same  imprudent  zeal  with  which  the  owl  himself 
had  pursued  his  depredations.  They  hunt  him  the  whole  day  until 
evening  returns,  which  restoring  him  his  faculties  of  sight  once 
more,  he  makes  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers  pay  dear  for  their 
former  sport.” 

The  owl  is  exceedingly  treacherous,  and  is  by  profession  a  thief. 
The  fact  of  its  seeing  best  in  twilight,  or  in  a  moonlight  night, 
seems  to  fit  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  a  depredator.  It  lives  on 
its  prey,  such  as  mice,  rats,  birds  and  young  rabbits.  It  is  a  very 
voracious  bird,  gulphing  down  its  victim  clear  and  clean  ;  and  after 
the  meat  is  digested  it  ejects  the  bones,  hair  and  feathers  through 
its  throat.  It  is  no  doubt  on  account  of  this  indelicate  mode  of 
feeding  that  it  is  pronounced  in  Scripture  unclean.  Lev.  xi.  16; 
Deut.  xiv.  15,  16. 

Its  love  of  rats  and  mice  causes  it  frequently  to  take  up  its  abode 
in  the  farmer’s  barn,  or  in  some  congenial  nook  in  one  of  the  out¬ 
buildings,  from  which  it  sallies  forth  in  the  twilight  in  search  of 
vermin.  In  this  way  it  is  often  of  real  service  to  the  farmer.  It 
is  said  that  a  single  owl  is  generally  of  more  service  in  destroying 
domestic  vermin  than  a  dozen  of  cats.  “In  the  year  1580,”  says 
an  old  writer,  “at  Hallowtide,  an  army  of  mice  so  overran  the 
marshes  near  Southminster,  that  they  eat  up  the  grass  to  the  very 
roots.  But  at  length  a  great  number  of  strange  painted  owls  came 
and  devoured  all  the  mice.”  The  like  happened  again,  in  Essex, 
about  sixty  years  after.  It  is  a  strange  wind,  says  the  old  proverb, 
that  does  not  blow  in  some  one’s  favor.  So  it  is  a  strange  bird 
that  is  not  of  some  use. 

Owls  love  to  inhabit  lonely  and  gloomy  places,  such  as  rocky 
nooks  and  clefts,  old  hollow  trees,  holes  in  dilapidated  walls,  and 
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the  battlements  of  old,  uninhabited  castleated  towers.  Here  they 
sit  all  day  in  silence  and  solitude,  moving  only  their  thick,  awk¬ 
ward  heads,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  rolling  their  large  goggling 
eyes  when  they  hear  the  least  noise.  The  owl  has  been  in  the 
imaginations  of  men  in  all  ages — the  genius  that  presides  over 
ruins,  and  it  is  associated  with  all  that  is  doleful.  Washington 
Irving  does  not  forget  it  in  his  graphic  sketches.  Isaiah  refers  to 
them  when  he  describes,  in  mournful  prophesy,  the  desolations 
which  should  come  upon  Babylon :  “It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation :  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there  ;  neither  shall  the  shepherds 
make  their  fold  there:  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there; 
and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there.”  Is.  xiii.  20,  21.  He  uses  the  same  imagery  in 
his  portraiture  of  the  fate  of  the  land  of  Idumea.  Is.  xxxiv. 
11 — 16.  Jeremiah  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  the  desolations  of 
Chaldea.  Jer.  1.  39.  The  sound  of  doleful  voices  that  proceeds 
from  these  desolated  cities,  now  that  God  has  punished  them,  is  in 
sad  contrast  with  the  merry  music  of  the  harp  and  tabret  which 
sounded  in  their  luxurious  halls  when,  in  their  prosperity  and  joy, 
they  forgot  their  God. 

The  owl  is  noted  for  its  doleful  and  unearthly  note.  Father 
Kricher,  it  is  said,  has  set  the  voices  of  birds  to  music,  in  which  he 
gives  also  the  various  tones  of  the  owl  note  which,  we  are  told, 
makes  “a  most  tremendous  melody.”  Nothing  can  equal  its  hor¬ 
rid  variations  as  they  disturb  the  silent  midnight  air  in  the  deep 
woodland  or  around  some  old  forsaken  building.  The  school  boy, 
or  mill  boy,  passing  along  the  edge  of  a  wood,  goes  faster  than 
before,  when  he  hears  from  the  twilight  woods  the  ghost-like  boo, 
hoo !  of  the  owl.  Travelers  in  the  East  frequently  refer  to  their 
cry  from  out  those  gray  doleful  ruins  with  which  the  orient  abounds. 
“  As  I  stood,”  says  a  traveler,  “at  the  foot  of  those  three  majestic 
columns,  which  alone  are  left  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Cybele,  in 
Sardis,  I  saw  an  owl  sitting  upon  the  top  of  a  column.  One  'would 
think  it  had  been  created  for  the  very  purpose  of  singing  a  dirge 
over  the  fall  of  this  city,  when  we  see  it  sweep  through  these  sol¬ 
itary  halls,  and  hear  its  sorrowful  sighs  and  sobs.” 

There  is  frequent  allusion  in  scripture  to  this  mournful  habit  of 
the  owl.  When  Micah  laments  over  the  idolatry  of  Israel,  he  says, 
in  view  of  the  wrath  and  ruin  wrhich  God  would  send  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  it,  “  Therefore,  I  will  wail  and  howl ;  I  will  go  stripped 
and  naked  :  I  will  make  a  wailing  like  the  dragons,  and  mourning 
like  the  owls.”  Micah  i.  8.  So,  also,  the  psalmist,  in  his  grief: 
“I  am  like  an  owl  of  the  desert.”  Ps.  cii.  6. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  these  singular  birds  have  such  a  taste 
for  dark  and  doleful  places  ;  for  thus,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Creator,  even  desolation  becomes  a  delightful  home  for  part  of  his 
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creation.  In  this  way  no  place  is  destitute  of  interest,  and  all 
varieties  of  life  are  provided  for.  “  There  seems  to  be  no  link  in 
nature’s  chain  broken;  no  where  a  dead,  inactive  repose;  but 
every  place,  every  season,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is 
bustling  with  life,  and  furnishes  instances  of  industry,  self-defence, 
and  invasion.” 


PARENT’S  SINS  VISITED  UPON  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  reason  urged  why  the  second  commandment  should  not  be 
violated  is  the  solemn  consequences  which  follow  upon  its  vio¬ 
lation.  They  will  involve  not  only  those  who  violate  it,  but  also 
their  offspring;  “Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me. 

This  declaration  has  been  regarded  by  some  good  Christians  as 
a  hard  one ;  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  it  with  God’s  justice,  and  infidels  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  dishonorable  to  God  and  unjust.  All  this,  however, 
results  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  Such  persons 
take  the  passage  as  meaning  that  the  children  shall  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  their  parents.  It  does  not  teach  this.  If  it  did  so  teach, 
it  would  not  only  teach  what  is  in  its  very  nature  unjust ;  but  it 
would  flatly  contradict  the  plain  teachings  of  God  in  other  portions 
of  His  word.  “  In  those  days  they  shall  say  no  more,  the  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  the  children’s  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity :  every  man 
that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge.”  Jer. 
xxxi,  29,  30.  So,  also,  in  the  New  Testament:  “Every  man 
shall  bear  his  own  burden.”  Gal.  vi,  5;  II  Cor.  v,  10. 

This  is  plain  scripture — and  this  clause  in  the  law  cannot  be  in¬ 
tended  to  contradict  this.  Neither  does  it,  when  rightly  viewed, 
even  appear  to  do  so.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  chil¬ 
dren  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  parents,  and  their  suffering  on 
account  of  them — between  their  suffering  the  'penalty  of  the  sins 
of  their  parents,  and  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  them. 

The  commandment  teaches  that  children  will  suffer  on  account 
of  the  parent’s  sins,  and  that  they  will  suffer  from  the  consequences 
of  them. 

There  is  an  eternal  law,  founded  upon  the  relation  between 
parent  and  child,  according  to  which  the  parent,  as  he  is  the  author, 
under  God,  of  the  child’s  being,  so  he  is  also  the  author  of  its  well¬ 
being — its  fortune  or  its  misfortune — its  happiness  or  its  wo ! 

The  covenants  which  God  made  with  his  people,  and  the  promises 
which  he  gave  them,  as  well  as  the  threats  which  accompanied 
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them,  always  contemplated  the  family  as  one  interest.  The  fortune 
or  the  fate  of  each  was  bound  up  in  that  of  the  "whole.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  always  regarded  as  included  in  the  parent’s  mercies  and 
curses.  This  is  all  that  is  done  in  the  case  before  us. 

We  will  show  that  the  children  of  sinful  parents  do  thus  share 
in  the  evil  consequences  of  their  parent’s  sins — that  this  is  the  case, 
first,  temporally,  and,  second,  spiritually ;  and  that  it  involves 
nothing  unjust  or  wrong  on  God’s  side;  but  that  it  presents  a  most 
powerful  motive  to  parents  not  to  depart  from  the  Lord  their  God. 

I.  Children  sulfer  from  the  consequences  of  the  sins  of  their 
parents,  temporally,  or  in  this  life. 

Some  sins  are  punished  in  part  already  in  this  life ;  "when  such 
sins  are  the  sins  of  parents,  the  family  is,  of  course,  involved  in 
the  consequences  of  the  sin. 

The  bastard  child  of  David  died  because  of  the  sin  of  its  parent. 
“Howbeit,  because  by  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme,  the  child  also  that  is  born 
unto  thee  shall  surely  die.”  2  Sam.  xii,  14.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  parent’s  sin  are  here  visited  upon  the  child.  The 
child  is  not  punished  for  the  parent’s  sin,  but  it  suffers  temporal 
death  in  consequence  of  that  sin.  To  the  child  it  was  no  injury ; 
because  it  was  the  sooner  and  the  safer  beyond  the  pains  and  perils 
of  a  mortal  probation  ;  but  to  the  parent  it  was  a  deep  wound.  In 
the  pale,  lifeless  corpse  of  his  child,  he  saw  his  own  sin  as  he  never 
saw  it  before ! 

The  Amalekites  inherited  the  consequences  of  what  their  parents 
did  four  hundred  years  before,  when  all  who  did  the  evil  first,  were 
dead.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  I  remember  that  which 
Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid  wait  for  him  in  the  way,  when  he 
came  up  from  Egypt.  Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly 
destroy  all  that  they  have,  and  spare  them  not ;  but  slay  both 
man  and  woman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and 
ass.”  1  Sam.  xv,  2,  3;  Ex.  xvii,  14;  Deut.  xxv,  17 — 
19.  As  life  is  a  blessing,  this  was  a  temporal  punishment  to  them. 
Their  days  were  shortened  on  earth  ;  it  did  not  affect  them  spirit¬ 
ually  in  the  future  world  ;  there  their  own  deeds  judged  them. 
They  would  not  have  been  better  prepared  to  die  at  any  future 
time.  As  for  infants,  they  died  more  safely  than  they  could  have 
died  at  any  later  period.  The  punishment,  in  their  case,  was  only 
temporal  ;  and,  as  God  found  it  necessary,  for  the  good  of  his 
church  and  the  world,  to  cut  off  Amalek,  he  could  do  it  just  as  well 
by  the  hands  of  men  as  by  fire  from  heaven,  or  by  the  opening 
jaws  of  an  earthquake;  and  in  order  to  show  to  all  beholders  the 
consequences  of  opposing  God,  in  its  most  fearful  form,  he  gives 
them  this  example  of  how  children  must  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  parent’s  sin,  ages  after  they  are  dead  ! 

Jesus  says  to  the  Jews :  “  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  right- 
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eous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel, 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barchias,  whom  ye  slew  between 
the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  all  these  things 
shall  come  upon  this  generation.”  The  Saviour  does  not  mean  to 
say  that  they,  who  then  lived,  shall  suffer  for  the  guilt  of  those 
who,  from  Abel’s  death  down,  had  killed  the  prophets ;  but  that  in 
their  own  deeds  the  cup  of  judgment  had  become  full.  They  should 
feel  its  pouring  out  because,  as  the  descendants  of  their  fathers, 
they  inherited  and  approved  their  sinful  acts,  and  did  the  same. 
Matt,  xxiii,  29 — 39. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  scripture  illustrations  of  the  manner  in 
which  children  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  the  sins  of  parents 
in  a  temporal  way,  while  no  wrong  or  injustice  attaches  to  God. 

We  can  illustrate  the  same  awful  truth  from  observation  of  human 
life  around  us. 

How  often,  for  instance,  do  riches,  wickedly  gotten  by  parents, 
become  curses  in  the  hands  of  their  children !  They  fade  away  in 
their  hands,  'while  they  are  depending  upon  them,  when  no  human 
eye  can  trace,  and  no  human  wisdom  guess  the  mysterious  cause™ 
and  the}r  are  left  destitute  and  disappointed.  So,  also,  a  parent’s 
idleness  or  profligacy  may,  and  often  does,  leave  the  children  poor 
and  destitute.  So,  also, — more  fearful  still — a  drunkard,  or  one 
whose  lusts  have  drunk  up  the  energies  of  his  life,  entails  an  en¬ 
feebled  constitution  upon  his  children,  under  the  weakness  and 
misery  of  which  they  shall  drag  out  the  whole  of  their  mortal  life, 
amid  misery  and  sorrow,  untold  and  ever-increasing! 

Examples  of  this  kind — in  which  children  inherit  judgments  that 
have  their  ground  in  the  iniquity  of  their  parents — we  have  ever 
in  abundance  before  us.  These,  however,  in  themselves  considered, 
are  only  temporal;  and  so  far  from  affecting  injuriously  the  future 
condition  of  these  sad  inheritors,  they  may,  and  often  do,  become 
the  means,  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  eternal  good  to  their  souls. 
Temporal  sorrow  and  pain  may  be  the  seeds  of  eternal  joy  and 
rest.  Yet  this  does  not  excuse  the  guilt  of  the  parent,  nor  make 
it  less  a  temporal  evil  to  the  child.  It  might  have  become  an  heir 
of  heaven  without  this  bitter  cup  of  temporal  wo ;  and  it  is  the 
parent’s  fault  that  it  was  not  so  fortunate. 

These  temporal  judgments,  which  appear  in  the  children  as  the 
result  of  the  parent’s  iniquity,  are  often  made  to  be  temporal  pun¬ 
ishments  to  the  parents.  Eor  what  parent  can  fail  to  feel  deeply, 
when  he  sees  the  poison  of  his  sins  eating,  like  a  canker,  the  tem¬ 
poral  peace  of  his  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation! 
For  this  very  reason,  we  may  suppose,  this  declaration  is  here,  added 
to  this  commandment,  as  such  an  awful  penalt}7"  to  the  parent,  so 
that  no  one  should  dare  to  incur  it  by  violating  the  law.  It  is  a 
strong  motive  to  the  keeping  of  the  lawq  not  only  because  a  parent’s 
heart  is  so  naturally  and  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  misfortunes 
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of  a  child,  but  also  because  it  is  extended  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation — a  parent  often  lives  to  witness  the  history  of  his  pos¬ 
terity  thus  far.  Joseph  was  but  110  years  old  when  he  died,  and 
yet  u  Joseph  saw  Ephraim’s  children  of  the  third  generation  :  the 
children  also  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manassah,  were  brought  up 
upon  Joseph’s  knees.”  Gen.  xxiii.  But,  oh!  for  a  great-great 
grand-parent  to  see  the  ones  lie  dandles  upon  his  knees  suffer  the 
dire  consequences  of  his  own  iniquities  !  This  is  something  to  think 
of — this  is  something  to  make  one  feel ! 

In  view  of  this  solemn  truth,  how  appropriate  is  the  warning  and 
exhortation  of  an  old  divine:  “Thou  who,  by  fraud  and  cozenage, 
heapest  together  ill-gotten  wealth,  thinkest  perhaps  of  leaving  so 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  to  thy  children;  but  considerest  not 
withal  how  many  curses  thou  puttest  into  the  bag — curses  that,  in 
time,  will  rot  and  eat  out  the  very  bottom  of  it.  Thou  who,  by  this, 
or  by  any  other  wickedness,  either  swearing,  or  drunkenness,  or 
uncleanness,  provokest  the  holy  and  the  jealous  God,  doth  it  noth¬ 
ing  grieve  thee  to  think  that  thy  sins  shall  be  punished  upon  thy 
poor  children’s  back?” 

II.  There  is  a  sense,  also,  in  which  children  suffer  spiritual  or 
eternal  evil  as  a  consequence  of  the  iniquities  of  the  parent. 

Though  the  children  will  not  be  punished  in  the  future  life  for 
the  sins  of  the  parents,  yet  the  sins  of  parents  may  have,  and 
often  do  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  child’s  condition  in 
another  life.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  parent  entails  his  sins 
upon  the  child. 

This  is  done  when  the  parent’s  sins  are  adopted  by  the  child  and 
practiced  by  it,  when  the  child  makes  them  its  own.  The  parent’s 
iniquities  are  visited  there,  because  they  are  found  there.  “  It  is 
but  fit  that  they  should  inherit  the  father’s  damnation,  who  inherit 
their  father’s  transgressions.  But  in  this  case,  it  must  be  observed 
that  God  punishes  them,  not  because  they  are  their  father’s  sins, 
but  because  they  are  their  own.” 

How  natural,  too,  it  is  for  the  child  to  adopt  the  sins  of  its 
parents.  As,  according  to  the  proverb,  the  apple  does  not  fall  far 
from  the  tree  which  bore  it,  so  the  children  will  be  found,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  near  their  parents,  morally.  The  example  of  their 
parent  is  their  first  instructor.  Before  they  can  choose  and  judge 
for  themselves,  and  while  they  are  yet  in  their  tender  and  susceptible 
years,  they  are  already  unconsciously  moulding  into  the  moral 
image  of  their  parents.  As  the  lineaments  and  features  of  the 
parents  may  be  found  in  the  faces  of  their  children,  so  may  their 
moral  image  be  found  in  their  souls.  Even  the  motions,  manners, 
and  tones  of  the  parent  may  often  be  discovered  in  the  child ;  and 
shall  not  the  general  character  of  the  parent,  by  the  same  law,  be 
transmitted  to  the  child  ? 

Yes,  as  sure  as  there  are  outward  and  physical  characteristics 
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which  descend  bj  inheritance,  from  parent  to  child,  so  there  are 
moral  characteristics  which  descend  in  the  same  way.  There  may 
be  exceptions  in  the  latter  case,  as  there  are  in  the  first;  but  that 
there  is  a  momentous  truth  in  the  general  fact  no  one  can  deny  or 
doubt.  As,  therefore,  the  sins  of  the  parents,  in  this  way,  descend 
to  the  children,  they  must  be  visited  there. 

If  this  is  true  of  all  them  that  “hate  God,”  it  is  peculiarly  true 
in  reference  to  the  sin  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment.  If 
the  parent  departs  from  God  to  follow  graven  images,  and  thus 
changes  his  religion,  he  will  hear  his  children  with  him.  He  having 
adopted  a  new  worship,  his  children  grow  up  in  it,  are  instructed 
in  it,  and,  knowing  nothing  else,  they  will  of  course  adopt  it  with 
him. 

Experience  proves  that  the  strongest  of  all  prepossessions  or 
prejudices  are  religious  ones.  It  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
religious  views  and  impressions  which  have  been  early  instilled, 
even  though  they  be  false  and  wrong.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to 
break  away  from  the  altars  of  our  fathers.  As  the  songs  of  the 
nursery  are  never  forgotten,  but  float  in  sweetness  through  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  to  the  latest  hour  of  life,  so  does  the  religion 
of  the  nursery  live  with  double  life,  not  only  in  itself,  hut  in  its 
associations.  Thus  he  that  brings  into  the  nursery  another  religion, 
or  no  religion  at  all,  is  sure  to  entail  the  fearful  consequences  upon 
-  his  children.  As  he  is,  so  will  they  be.  He  is  loose  from  the 
covenant,  and  his  children  in  him.  The  root  has  been  transferred 
to  another  soil,  and  so,  of  course,  are  also  the  branches  ! 

These  children,  inhabiting  the  follies  of  the  parent,  will  entail 
them  upon  their  posterity  in  like  manner,  as  they  received  them, 
and  these  again  to  their’s. 

Instead  of  these  inherited  follies  becoming  weaker  in  their  hold 
upon  the  heart,  they  only  become  stronger  as  they  descend,  like  a 
stream,  from  generation  to  generation.  They  become  hoary,  hal¬ 
lowed,  and  venerable  as  they  become  older;  they  thus  bind  the 
heart  ever  faster  to  them,  until  to  reject  them  would  be  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  history — to  ignore  the  past,  and  to  insult  the  memories 
of  kindred  dead  !  Who  will  dare  to  “  pluck  the  wizzard  beard  of 
hoary  error  ?”  The  only  way  in  which  these  consequences  at  length 
lose  their  power  to  destroy,  is  when  they  degenerate,  as  error  and 
sin  always  do,  and  run  themselves  out  into  absurdities ;  but  this  is 
seldom  before  grandfather  is  dead — before  the  third  or  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  has  been  blighted  by  the  poison.  Lev.  xxvi,  39 — 48 ; 
Neh.  ix.  2 ;  Han.  ix.  16. 

Thus  the  sins  of  the  parents  go  on  to  destroy  the  souls  of  the 
children  in  the  third  and  fourth  generation!  God  will  “visit” 
these  descendants  with  the  same  eternal  punishment  which  is  due 
to  their  parents,  not  for  the  parent’s  sin,  but  for  their  own,  because 
they  adopted  them  and  made  them  their  own.  The  fact  that  it  is 
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their  parent’s  fault  that  they  are  such  sinners,  while  it  adds  to  their 
parent’s  guilt,  does  not  avert  from  them  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  sin.  The  children  cannot  say,  as  an  excuse,  We  would  not  have 
been  thus  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  sinful  parents ;  for,  although 
God  will  not  punish  these  sins  of  the  parents  on  the  children, 
he  will  “  visit”  them  in  the  children  as  their  own  sins.  The  con¬ 
sumptive  is  not  rid  of  his  decease  because  he  inherited  it  from  his 
parent ;  so  the  sinful  child  is  not  holy  and  fit  for  heaven,  just 
because  its  sins  have  been  entailed  upon  it  from  the  parent !  In 
this  way  we  see  the  fearful  meaning  of  such  a  passage  as  that  in 
Job,  xxi.  19,  “God  laveth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children  !” 
“Your  iniquities,  and  the  iniquities  of  your  fathers  together,  saith 
the  Lord,  which  have  burned  incense  upon  the  mountains,  and  blas¬ 
phemed  me  upon  the  hills :  therefore  will  I  measure  their  former 
work  into  their  bosom.”  Is.  lxv.  7. 

After  these  considerations,  what  a  tremendously  solemn  meaning 
do  we  see  embodied  in  the  declaration,  “  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 
jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me.” 

Solemn  consideration !  What  parent  does  not  tremble  in  view  of 
it.  What  sinful  parent  does  not,  with  Esther,  exclaim  in  deep  an¬ 
guish  of  spirit,  “How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  come 
unto  my  people  ?  or  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  destruction  of  my 
kindred.”  Esth.  viii.  6. 

LTngodly  parent,  think  of  those  little  ones  who  have  been  brought 
by  you  into  a  sinful  world  like  this,  and  who  now  call  you  fondly, 
Father  ! — Mother !  Are  you  worthy  of  that  name?  You  have  not 
only  brought  them  into  a  sinful  world,  but  you  are  content  that 
they  shall  work  out  the  momentous  problem  of  their  probation  in 
a  sinful  family!  You  do  not,  it  is  true,  give  them  a  false  religion, 
but  you  give  them  none  at  all.  You  suffer  them  to  grow  up  outside 
of  the  church — the  pale  of  mercy  and  hope.  You  bear  them  away 
from  God  by  all  the  force  of  your  own  example  and  influence. 
You  entail  upon  them,  0  parent!  your  own  views — your  own  po¬ 
sition  out  of  Christ  and  his  church — your  own  moral  character — 
your  own  sins — perhaps  even  the  physical  consequences  of  your 
own  sins — and  at  last  your  own  doom ! 

Are  you  an  unchristian  mother? — “  that  softer  name  !”  Is  there 
a  sight  under  heaven  more  awfully  shocking  than  this ! — an  uncon¬ 
verted  mother  bearing  a  babe  upon  her  bosom  away  from  God ! 
Giving  it  such  an  impetus  that  it  will  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same 
direction,  by  the  force  of  her  own  example,  until  death  shall  break 
the  fearful  relation — or  till  both  shall  meet 

“In  that  lone  land  of  deep  despair!” 

Awful  sight!  Fearful  thought!  Weep,  angels,  weep!  There  are 
those  in  whose  families  this  picture  is  realized !  There  are  parents 
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who  do  all  this — do  it  with  the  warnings  of  God  falling  constantly 
upon  their  ears ! — do  it  when  the  very  looks  of  dependence  which 
beam  towards  them  from  their  children,  at  once  reprove  and  implore 
them !  Do  it  when  the  church  warns — when  hell  yawns  beneath, 
and  when  heaven  from  above 

“  Almost  lets  fall  a  tear  !” 


THE  OLD  MAN’S  COMFORTS: 


AND  HOW  HE  GAINED  THEM. 

3Y  HOBE5T  SO THEY, 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried  ; 

The  few  locks  which  are  left  you  are  gray; 

You  are  hale,  Father  William,  a  hearty  old  man  ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  replied, 

I  remember’d  that  youth  would  fly  fast, 

And  abused  not  my  health  and  my  vigor  at  first, 
That  I  never  might  need  them  at  last. 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried, 
And  pleasures  with  youth  pass  away  ; 

And  yet  you  lament  not  the  days  that  are  gone  : 

Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  Father  William  replied, 

I  remember’d  that  youth  could  not  last  ; 

I  thought  of  the  future,  whatever  I  did, 

That  I  never  might  grieve  for  the  past. 

You  are  old,  Father  William,  the  young  man  cried, 
And  life  must  be  hastening  away  ; 

You  are  cheerful,  and  love  to  converse  upon  death  ; 
Now  tell  me  the  reason,  I  pray. 

I  am  cheerful,  young  man,  Father  William  replied  ; 

Let  the  cause  thy  attention  engage  : 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I  remember'd  my  God  ! 
And  He  hath  not  forgotten  my  age. 


RELIGION. 

Like  snow  that  falls  where  waters  glide, 
Earth’s  pleasures  fade  away  ; 

They  melt  in  Time’s  destroying  tide, 

And  cold  are  while  they  stay  ! 

But  joys  that  from  Religion  flow. 

Like  stars  that  gild  the  night, 

Amidst  the  darkest  gloom  of  wo, 

Smile  forth  with  sweetest  light 

Religion’s  ray  no  clouds  obscure, 

But  o’er  the  Christian’s  soul 
It  sends  it  radiance  calm  and  jlmre, 

Though  tempests  round  it  roll ; 

His  heart  may  break  with  sorrows  stroke, 
But  to  its  latest  thrill, 

Like  diamonds  shining  when  they’re  broke, 
Religion  lights  it  still ! 


THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 
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Did  you  ever  study  the  character  of  an  individual  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  then  feel  yourself  moved  by  the  force  of  his  exam¬ 
ple  ?  There  is  a  peculiar  power  in  the  biographies  of  great  men, 
to  make  others  feel  they  ought  to  be  great,  even  if  it  does  not  arouse 
a  desire  to  be  such.  Not  great,  as  human  ambition  would  dictate; 
but  great,  in  goodness. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  character  of  one  whose  deeds  are  great, 
but  whose  virtues  are  still  greater — the  character  of  Washington. 

“  This  eminent  person  is  presented  to  our  observation  clothed  in 
attributes  as  modest,  as  unpretending,  as  little  calculated  to  strike 
or  to  astonish,  as  if  he  had  passed  unknown  through  some  secluded 
region  of  private  life.  But  he  had  a  judgment  sure  and  sound  ;  a 
steadiness  of  mind  which  seldom  suffered  any  passion,  or  even  any 
feeling  to  ruffle  its  calm  ;  a  strength  of  understanding  which  worked 
rather  than  forced  its  way  through  all  obstacles — removing  or  avoid¬ 
ing  rather  than  overleaping  them. 

“If  profound  sagacity,  unshaken  steadiness  of  purpose,  the  entire 
subjugation  of  all  the  passions  which  effect  havoc  in  ordinary 
minds,  and  oftentimes  lay  waste  the  fairest  prospects  of  greatness ; 
nay,  the  discipline  of  those  feelings  which  are  wont  to  lull  or  to 
seduce  genius,  and  to  mar  and  to  cloud  over  the  aspect  of  virtue 
herself — joined  with,  or  rather  leading  to,  the  most  absolute  self- 
denial,  the  most  hahitual  and  exclusive  devotion  to  principle.  If 
these  things  can  constitute  a  great  character,  without  any  brilliant 
quality  that  might  dazzle  the  vulgar,  then  surely  Washington  was 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  in  this  world,  uninspired  by 
Divine  wisdom  and  unsustained  by  supernatural  virtue. 

“In  the  production  of  Washington,  it  does  really  appear  as  if 
Nature  was  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  herself,  and  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were  but  so  many  studies  preparatory 
to  the  patriot  of  the  new.  Individual  instances,  no  doubt  there 
were,  of  splendid  exemplifications  of  some  singular  qualification. 
Caesar  was  merciful ;  Scipio  was  continent ;  Hannibal  was  patient; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Washington  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and 
like  the  lovely  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  artist,  to  exhibit,  in  one 
glow  of  associated  beauty,  the  pride  of  every  model,  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  every  master. 

“  As  a  general,  he  marshalled  the  peasant  into  a  veteran,  and 
supplied  by  discipline  the  absence  of  experience:  as  a  statesman,  he 
enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into  the  most  comprehensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  general  advantage;  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his  views, 
and  the  philosophy  of  his  counsels,  that,  to  the  soldier  and  the 
statesman,  he  almost  added  the  character  of  the  sage  !  A  con¬ 
queror,  he  was  untainted  with  the  crime  of  blood ;  a  revolutionist, 
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he  was  free  from  any  stain  of  treason;  for  aggression  commenced 
the  contest,  and  his  country  called  him  to  the  command. 

“  Liberty  unsheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory  return¬ 
ed  it.  If  he  had  paused  here,  history  might  have  doubted  what 
station  to  assign  him ;  whether  at  the  head  of  her  citizens,  or  her 
soldiers,  her  heroes  or  her  patriots.  But  the  last  glorious  act 
crowns  his  career,  and  banishes  all  hesitation.  Who,  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  having  emancipated  a  hemisphere,  resigned  its  crown, 
and  preferred  the  retirement  of  domestic  life  to  the  adoration  of  a 
land  he  might  be  almost  said  to  have  created  ! 

“  How  shall  we  rank  thee  npon  glory’s  page, 

Thou  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than  sage; 

All  thou  hast  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 

Far  less  than  all  thou  hast  forborne  to  be ! 

u  Happy,  proud  America  !  The  lightnings  of  heaven  yielded  to 
your  philosophy!  The  temptations  of  earth  could  not  seduce  your 
patriotism.” 

Glorious  spot,  the  place  that  gave  birth  and  witnessed  the  achiev- 
ments  and  mighty  deeds  of  the  immortal  Washington — whose  humi¬ 
lity,  honesty,  sincerity  and  piety,  gave  him  a  character  that  Poet’s 
loved  to  sing,  and  historians  to  record. 

Is  there  nothing  in  the  character  of  such  a  man  to  arouse  the 
sleeping  energies  of  American  youths  ?  Does  not  his  nobleness  of 
mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart,  attract  and  persuade  us  to  deeds  of 
benevolence  and  honor?  Who  can  view  the  man  upon  whom  our 
nation's  freedom  rested  and  not  feel  abashed,  if  selfishness,  misan¬ 
thropy  and  wickedness  have  filled  his  breast.  In  the  heat  of 
battle  or  the  retirement  of  private  life,  he  forgot  not  his  God;  but 
willingly  laid  all  his  hopes,  prospects,  and  life,  at  the  throne  of 
sovereign  mercy,  and  asked  to  be  guided  by  His  will. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  historian,  sage  and  Christian,  in  all 
ages,  to  let  no  occasion  pass  of  commemorating  this  illustrious  man; 
and,  until  time  shall  be  no  more,  will  a  test  of  the  progress  which 
our  race  has  made  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue  be  derived  from  the  ve¬ 
neration  paid  to  the  immortal  name  of  Washington.  J.  V.  E. 


GEMS  OF  TRUTH. 

He  that  loses  his  conscience,  has  nothing  that  is  left  worth 
keeping. 

Interest  speaks  all  languages,  and  acts  all  parts,  even  that  of 
disinterestedness. 

There  is  a  modesty  in  pure  desires  after  excellence  which  affec¬ 
tation  can  never  counterfeit. 


A  SHORT  CHAPTER  FOR  HUSBANDS. 
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Earnestly  endeavor  to  obtain  among  your  acquaintance  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  good  husband  ;  and  abhor  that  would-be  wit,  which  I  have 
sometimes  seen  practised  among  men  of  the  world — a  kind  of  course 
jesting  on  the  bondage  of  the  married  state,  and  a  laugh  at  the 
shackles  which  a  wife  imposes.  On  the  contrary,  be  it  your  pride 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  that  sight  on  which  the  wise  man  passes  such 
an  encomium:  Beautiful  before  God  and  men  are  a  man  and  his 
wife  that  agree  together.  Eccles.  xxv.  1. 

Make  it  an  established  rule  to  consult  your  wife  on  all  occasions. 
Your  interest  is  hers:  and  undertake  no  plan  contrary  to  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  approbation.  Independent  of  better  motives,  what  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  does  it  free  you  from  !  for,  if  the  affair  turn  out  ill,  you 
are  spared  reproaches  both  from  her  and  from  your  own  feelings. 
But  the  fact  is,  she  who  ought  to  have  most  influence  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mind,  is  often  precisely  the  person  who  has  the  least;  and  a 
man  will  frequently  take  the  advice  of  a  stranger  who  cares  not 
for  him  nor  his  interest,  in  preference  to  the  cordial  and  sensible 
opinion  of  his  wife.  A  due  consideration  of  the  domestic  evils  such 
a  line  of  conduct  is  calculated  to  produce,  might,  one  would  think, 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  prevent  its  adoption ;  but,  independent  of 
these,  policy  should  influence  you;  for  there  is  in  woman  an  intui¬ 
tive  quickness,  a  sagacity,  a  penetration,  and  a  foresight  into  the 
probable  consequence  of  an  event,  that  make  her  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  her  opinion  and  advice.  “If  I  was  making  up  a  plan 
of  consequence,”  said  the  great  Lord Brolingbroke,  “I  should  like 
first  to  consult  with  a  sensible  woman.” 

Have  you  any  male  acquaintance,  whom,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
your  wife  wishes  you  to  resign?  Why  should  you  hesitate?  Of 
what  consequence  can  be  the  civilities,  or  even  the  friendship,  of  any 
one,  compared  with  the  wishes  of  her  with  whom  you  have  to  spend 
your  life — whose  comfort  you  have  sworn  to  attend  to;  and  who  has 
a  right  to  demand,  not  only  such  a  trifling  compliance,  but  great 
sacrifices,  if  necessary. 

Never  witness  a  tear  from  your  wife  with  apathy  or  indifference. 
Words,  looks,  actions — all  may  be  artificial;  but  a  tear  is  unequiv¬ 
ocal  ;  it  comes  direct  from  the  heart ,  and  speaks  at  once  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  truth,  nature,  and  sincerity!  Be  assured,  when  you  see 
a  tear  on  her  cheek,  her  heart  is  touched ;  and  do  not,  I  again  re¬ 
peat  it,  do  not  behold  it  with  coldness  or  insensibility ! 

It  is  very  unnecessary  to  say  that  contradiction  is  to  be  avoided 
at  all  times;  but  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  be  most  particu¬ 
larly  watchful.  A  look,  or  word,  that  perhaps,  in  reality ,  conveys 
no  angry  meaning,  may  at  once  lead  people  to  think  that  their 
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presence  alone  restrains  the  eruption  of  a  discord,  which  probably 
has  no  existence  whatsoever. 

Some  men,  who  are  married  to  women  of  inferior  fortune  or  con¬ 
nection,  will  frequently  have  the  meanness  to  upbraid  them  with 
the  disparity.  My  good  sir,  allow  me  to  ask  what  was  your  motive 
in  marrying?  Was  it  to  oblige  or  please  your  ivifc ?  No,  truly; 
it  was  to  oblige  and  please  yourself ,  your  own  dear  self.  Had  she 
refused  to  marry  you,  you  would  have  been  (in  lover’s  phrase)  a 
very  miserable  man.  Did  you  never  tell  her  so  ?  Therefore, 
really,  instead  of  upbraiding  her,  you  should  be  very  grateful  to 
her  for  rescuing  you  from  such  an  unhappy  fate. 

It  is  particularly  painful  to  a  woman,  whenever  her  husband  is 
unkind  enough  to  say  a  lessening  or  harsh  word  of  any  member  of 
her  family :  invectives  against  herself  are  not  half  so  wounding. 

Should  illness  or  suffering  of  any  kind  assail  your  wife,  your 
tenderness  and  attention  are  then  peculiarly  called  for;  and  if  she 
be  a  woman  of  sensibility,  believe  me,  a  look  of  love,  a  word  of  pity 
or  sympathy,  will,  at  times,  have  a  better  effect  than  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  her  physicians. 

Perhaps  some  calamity,  peculiarly  her  own,  may  befall  her.  She 
may  weep  over  the  death  of  some  dear  relative  or  friend;  or  her 
spirits  and  feelings  may  be  affected  by  various  circumstances. 
Remember  that  your  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  attention,  on  such 
occasions,  are  particularly  required. 

A  man  would  not,  on  any  account,  take  up  a  whip  or  a  stick 
and  beat  his  wife  ;  but  he  will,  without  remorse,  use  to  her  lan¬ 
guage  which  strikes  much  deeper  to  her  heart  than  the  lash  of  any 
whip  he  could  make  use  of.  “Pie  would  not  for  the  world,”  says 
an  ingenious  writer,  “cut  her  with  a  knife,  but  he  will,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  cut  her  with  his  tongue 

I  have  known  some  unfeeling  husbands  who  have  treated  their 
luckless  wives  with  unvaried  and  unremitting  unkindness,  till  per¬ 
haps  the  arrival  of  their  last  illness,  and  who  then  became  all  as¬ 
siduity  and  attention.  But  when  that  period  approaches,  their 
remorse,  like  the  remorse  of  a  murderer,  is  felt  too  late  ;  the  die 
is  cast;  and  kindness  or  unkindness  can  be  of  little  consequence 
to  the  poor  victim,  who  only  waits  to  have  her  eyes  closed  in  the 
long  sleep  of  death  ! 

Perhaps  your  wife  may  be  destitute  of  youth  and  beauty,  or 
other  superficial  attractions  which  distinguish  many  of  her  sex: 
should  this  be  the  case,  remember  many  a  plain  face  conceals  a 
heart  of  exquisite  sensibility  and  merit;  and  her  consciousness  of 
the  defect  makes  her  peculiarly  awake  to  the  slightest  attention  or 
inattention  from  you  ;  and  just  for  a  moment  reflect — 

“  What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  the  skin, 

To  peace  of  mind  and  harmony  within  ? 

What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye, 
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To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 

Can  loveliness  of  form,  or  look,  or  air. 

With  loveliness  of  words  or  deeds  compare  ? 

No  ;  those  at  first  the  unwary  heart  may  gain  ; 

But  these,  these  only,  can  the  heart  retain.” 

Your  wife,  .though  a  gentle,  amiable  creature,  may  be  deficient 
in  mental  endowments,  and  destitute  of  fancy  or  sentiment;  and 
you,  perhaps,  a  man  of  taste  and  talents,  are  inclined  to  think 
lightly  of  her.  This  is  unjust,  unkind,  and  unwise.  It  is  not, 
believe  me,  the  woman  most  gifted  by  nature,  or  most  stored  with 
literary  knowledge,  who  always  makes  the  most  comfortable  wife  ; 
by  no  means;  your  gentle,  amiable  helpmate,  may  contribute  much 
more  to  your  happiness,  more  to  the  regularity,  economy,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  of  your  house,  and  make  your  children  a  much  better  mother 
than  many  a  brilliant  dame  who  could  trace  with  Moore,  Scott,  and 
Byron,  every  line  on  the  map  of  taste  and  sentiment,  and  descant 
on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  poetry,  as  if  she  had  just  arrived 
fresh  from  the  neighborhood  of  Parnassus. 

Should  your  wife  be  a  woman  of  sense,  worth,  and  cultivation, 
yet  not  very  expert  at  cutting  out  a  shirt,  or  making  paste,  pies, 
and  puddings  (though  I  would  not  by  any  means  undervalue  this 
necessary  part  of  female  knowledge,  or  tolerate  ignorance  in  my 
sex  respecting  them,)  yet  pray,  my  good  sir,  do  not,  on  this  account 
only ,  show  discontent  and  ill-humor  towards  her.  If  she  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  your  bosom  friend,  to  advise,  to  comfort  and  soothe  you 
— if  she  can  instruct  your  children,  enliven  your  fireside  by  her 
conversation,  and  receive  and  entertain  your  friends  in  a  manner 
which  pleases  and  gratifies  you,  be  satisfied ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
meet  in  a  wife,  or  indeed  in  any  one,  exactly  all  wc  could  wish. 
“I  can  easily,”  says  a  sensible  friend  of  mine,  “hire  a  woman  to 
make  my  linen  and  dress  my  dinner,  but  I  cannot  so  readily  procure 
a  friend  and  companion  for  myself,  and  a  preceptress  for  my 
children/’  The  remark  was  called  forth  by  his  mentioning  that 
he  had  heard  a  gentleman,  the  day  before,  finding  fault  with  his 
wife,  an  amiable,  sensible,  well-informed  woman,  because  she  was 
not  clever  at  pies,  puddings,  and  needle-work !  On  the  other  hand, 
should  she  be  sensible,  affectionate,  amiable,  domestic,  yet  pre¬ 
vented  by  circumstances  in  early  life  from  obtaining  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  books,  or  mental  cultivation,  do  not  therefore  think  lightly 
of  her;  still  remember  she  is  your  companion,  the  friend  in  whom 
you  may  confide  at  all  times,  and  from  whom  you  may  obtain 
counsel  and  comfort! 


Lost — Between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set 
with  sixty  diamond  seconds.  No  reward  will  be  paid  as  they  are 
lost  beyond  recovery ! 
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FOLLY  OF  PROFANENESS  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  writer  was  so  unfortunate  when  travelling  at  one  time  as  to 
constitute  one  of  nine  passengers  in  a  stage-coach,  passing  from 
Bordentown  to  Amboy,  who  were  not  the  most  agreeable  compan¬ 
ions.  They  were  of  a  very  social  temperament,  for  before  we  had 
passed  a  few  rods  from  the  spot  where  we  entered  the  stage,  they 
began  to  express  their  views  and  feelings  with  much  freedom.  One 
man  said  he  was  a  Universalist ;  another  said  he  was  a  Unitarian; 
a  third  dissented  from  these  and  stood  forth  as  an  infidel.  Thus 
each  one  advertised  himself.  Last  of  all,  a  venerable  man  said, 
“I  am  an  Atheist;  a  man  is  a  fool  who  believes  there  is  a  Grod.” 
The  writer  thought  it  not  wise  to  make  a  hasty  avowal  of  his  sen¬ 
timents.  He  was,  therefore,  silent,  while  the  company  were  not 
aware  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Now  began  the  discussions.  Such  reasoning  !  Such  self-evident 
principles!  Such  logic!  Such  conclusions  from  the  premises! 
Oh !  ye  logicians  and  metaphysicians,  where  were  ye  on  that  day ! 
They  began  their  investigations  by  searching  out  the  worst  sort  of 
men  to  be  found  on  earth.  This  discussion  soon  closed,  as  they 
suddenly  came  to  the  conclusion,  unanimously,  that  Christians 
were  the  worst  of  all  people.  And  of  these  the  Presbyterian 
church  was  the  worst,  and  Presbyterian  ministers  the  worst  of  all 
ministers. 

How  deeply  I  was  interested  or  how  much  I  was  edified  by  such 
decisions,  the  reader  can  judge.  But  there  was  one  habit  prevalent 
among  them  which  soon  became  intolerable.  This  was  their  pro¬ 
fanity.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  rebuke  them  for  this  wicked 
and  senseless  practice.  In  this  they  were  all  united,  for  each  man 
swore  most  outrageously.  The  query  arose,  How  can  I  reprove 
these  men  so  that  the  reproof  may  be  felt  and  remembered  ?  I 
could  not  reason  gravely  with  them.  This  would  only  provoke  their 
contempt.  I  could  not  reach  them  by  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
for  they  had  no  respect  for  that  book.  I  should  find  them  hard 
customers  to  deal  with. 

While  musing  on  this  subject,  a  thought  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  resolved  to  make  an  experiment.  Turning  to  the  passengers, 
some  of  whom  listened  to  the  conversation,  I  remarked,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  your  discussions,  and 
have  been  silent,  only  now  and  then  proposing  a  question.  I  have 
heard  the  various  and  stirring  anecdotes  that  each  has  in  turn 
related.  I  have  now  a  proposition  to  make.  It  is  this :  If  it  will 
be  agreeably  to  the  company,  or  if  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  ob¬ 
truding  myself  upon  your  attention,  I  will  volunteer  to  relate  an 
anecdote  also.” 

“Let  us  have  it,  let  us  have  it,”  was  instantly  the  loud  cry  from 
every  mouth. 
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“Well,  gentlemen,  my  anecdote  will  refer  to  circumstances  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  in  which  we  have  met  to-day.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  when  the  stage  was  passing  up  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  were  nine  passengers,  as  there  are  in  this  stage.  The  time 
passed  very  merrily  as  they  related  a  fund  of  anecdotes  that  called 
forth  shouts  of  laughter.  This,  you  know,  is  the  spice  of  travel¬ 
ing.  But  there  was  an  aged  gentleman  in  one  corner  of  the  stage 
who  had  been  perfectly  silent.  Finally  they  called  on  him  for  his 
anecdote.  This  was  done  either  because  their  own  stock  was  nearly 
exhausted,  or  because  they  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  what  the  old 
gentleman  would  say. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’  said  he,  ‘as  you  call  for  an  anecdote,  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  give  you  one.  Perhaps,  however,  I  will  rather  give  you  an 
account  of  a  ride  I  have  lately  had  from  London  to  Bristol,  in 
England.  Very  well,  said  every  man  raising  both  hands,  let  us 
hear  it — let  us  know  what  is  going  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

“  ‘ Gentlemen,’  said  the  old  man,  ‘I  took  a  ride  from  London  to 
Bristol.  We  were  to  leave  the  hotel  where  I  staid  in  London,  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  stage.  Precisely  at  six  o’clock 
the  stage  came  up,  drawn  by  four  of  the  most  elegant  gray  horses, 
pipes  and  tobacco,  tobacco  and  pipes !  I  ever  saw.  No  sooner 
were  we  seated  in  the  stage  than  the  driver  drew*  up  his  reins, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  pipes  and  tobacco, 
tobacco  and  pipes !  we  went  out  of  London  as  though  we  were  sent. 
But  just  as  we  left  the  city  we  came  to  a  little  ascent,  and  as  we 
were  rising  I  looked  out  of  the  stage,  and,  pipes  and  tobacco,  to¬ 
bacco  and  pipes !  I  had  a  finer  view  of  London  than  I  ever  had 
before.  Then  we  came  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  take  break¬ 
fast.  And  there  I  drank  the  most  elegant  cup  of  coffee,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  tobacco  and  mpCs !  that  I  ever  drank.  But  we  had  not 
half  finished  our  breakfast  when  the  driver  blew”  his  horn,  cracked 
his  whip,  and  cried,  Stage  is  ready,  gentlemen,  and  wTe  ran  and 
jumped  in,  and  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  pipes  and  tobacco,  tobacco 
and  pipes !  we  left  that  hotel  in  a  hurry. 

“‘A  short  distance  from  this,  we  came  to  one  of  the  farming 
districts  of  England.  We  don’t  know  much  about  farming  in  the 
United  States.  We  waste  the  land,  but  there  every  corner  and 
every  inch  of  ground  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  pipes  and  to¬ 
bacco,  tobacco  and  pipes  !  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

“‘Soon  after  we  passed  this  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  we 
came  to  a  place  where  all  was  life  and  motion.  It  was  a  manufac¬ 
turing  district.  Here  was  something  worth  seeing.  To  enter  the 
shops  and  factories — to  see  the  industry  and  order,  pipes  and  to¬ 
bacco,  tobacco  and  pipes !  that  every  where  prevailed,  was  very 
gratifying  to  any  one  who  likes  to  see  a  place  for  every  thing  and 
every  thing  in  its  place. 

“  ‘There  is  one  thing  in  this  ride  that  I  must  not  omit  to  relate. 
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A  few  miles  distant  from  this  manufacturing  district  we  came  to  a 
stream  of  water.  As  we  were  crossing  the  bridge,  I  put  out  my 
head  to  look  up  the  stream,  and,  gentlemen,  the  scenery,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  tobacco  and  pipes !  was  so  rich  and  beautiful  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  describe  it.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  all 
England. 

“‘Finally,  to  make  a  short  account  of  this  ride,  I  would  say 
that  just  at  twilight  we  came  in  sight  of  Bristol.  As  we  entered 
the  streets,  all  our  past  speed  was  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  our 
wheels  rattled  as  though,  gentlemen,  pipes  and  tobacco,  tobacco 
and  pipes!  we  had  been  the  express.  Then  the  hotel  where  we 
stopped.  Oh,  gentlemen,  the  splendid  and  costly  furniture,  pipes 
and  tobacco,  tobacco  and  pipes !  that  adorned  the  rooms,  exceeded 
any  thing  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  Thus  ended  our  journey. 
Gentlemen,  what  do  you  think  of  my  anecdote  ?  One  of  the  company 
said,  I  like  it  very  well,  except  the  “  pipes  and  tobacco,  tobacco 
and  pipes.”  I  don’t  see  what  under  the  sun  they  have  to  do  with 
the  story. 

“‘Gentlemen,’  said  the  aged  man,  ‘in  relating  your  anecdotes 
I  perceive  you  fill  up  your  sentences  with  profane  oaths.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  using  profane  oaths,  but  I  sometimes  use  pipes 
and  tobacco.’  ” 

The  company  to  whom  I  related  this,  listened  with  blank  silence 
to  the  silly  repetition  of  pipes  and  tobacco,  tobacco  and  pipes,  and 
could  not  imagine  the  meaning.  They  looked  upon  me  either  as  a 
fool  or  crazy,  and  did  not  discern  the  pith  of  the  reproof  until  the 
last  sentence  fell  upon  their  ears,  and  then  such  a  roar  of  laughter 
those  sands  never  heard  before.  Then  it  flashed  in  every  mind, 
and  they  could  not  possibly  restrain  the  vehemence  of  their  laughter. 
I  was  favored  with  their  company  during  the  whole  day  after  this, 
but  a  profane  oath  was  not  heard. 


WHY  DO  BIRDS  SING? 

Naturalists  have  philosophically  wondered  and  scientifically 
discussed  the  question,  Why  do  birds  sing?  We  will  show  our 
opinion.  They  sing  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  human  beings 
sing,  because  “God  hath  made  so."  Hence,  they  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  nature  or  talent  for  singing.  Some  birds  sing  not  at  all  for 
the  same  reason.  Those  that  have  a  talent  for  singing,  are  moved 
thereto  by  the  same  influences  which  move  human  beings — gladness 
of  heart,  ambition  to  excel  their  rivals  in  the  grove,  and  the  sweet 
movings  of  love.  Take  away  these  inducements  to  sing,  from 
human  beings  and  birds,  and  there  will  be  little  music  in  the  church, 
in  the  parlor,  or  in  the  grove. 


THE  DYING  SWAN. 
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I. 

THE  DYING  SWAN 

“Must  I  then  alone  be  mute,  and  without  the  power  of  song?” 
So  sighed  the  quiet  Swan  to  himself,  as  he  bathed  in  the  golden 
lustre  of  the  loveliest  evening  sky.  “I  almost  alone  am  songless 
in  the  whole  realm  of  the  feathered  hosts.  True,  I  do  not  envy 
the  chattering  goose,  the  clucking  hen,  and  the  croaking  peacock 
their  voices  ;  but  you,  0  sweet  Philomile !  I  envy  you,  when,  chain¬ 
ed  and  charmed  by  your  notes,  I  sweep  the  little  waves  more 
softly,  and  bask,  intoxicated  with  joy,  in  the  reflected  splendor  of 
heaven.  Oh,  how  I  would  sing  of  you,  golden  evening  sun ! — yes, 
sing  of  your  lovely  light,  and  my  own  blessedness;  and  dive  in 
these  waters,  which  mirror  thy  rosy  light — dive  and  die!” 

Silently  enraptured,  the  Swan  sank  beneath  the  surface  ;  and 
scarcely  had  he  raised  himself  above  the  waves  again,  when  a 
radiant  form  that  stood  upon  the  shore,  beckoned  him  toward  itself. 
It  was  the  god  of  the  evening  and  morning  sun,  the  lovely  Phoebus. 
“Mild  and  lovely  creature,”  said  she,  “your  prayer  is  answered — 
the  wish  that  you  have  so  long  nursed  in  your  suppressed  bosom, 
and  which  could  not  ere  this  be  fulfilled,  is  now  granted -you.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words,  when  he  touched  the  Swan 
with  his  lyre,  and  woke  upon  it  the  song  of  those  who  are  immortal. 
With  ecstasy  did  the  tones  thrill  through  the  bosom  of  the  bird  of 
Apollo ;  enraptured  and  inspired  did  he  breathe  upon  the  strings 
to  the  god  of  Beauty ;  gratefully  glad,  he  sung  of  the  beautiful 
sun,  of  the  rosy  and  radiant  sea,  and  of  his  own  life  of  blessed  in¬ 
nocence.  Lovely  as  his  own  form,  was  the  harmonious  song.  While 
breathing  sweet  tones,  that  died  softly  away  upon  the  water,  the 
Swan  moved  on,  drawing  long  waves  at  each  gentle  stroke,  until  he 
found  himself  again — in  Elysium!  at  the  feet  of  Apollo,  in  his 
true,  celestial  beautv. 

The  power  of  song,  which  in  life  had  been  denied  him,  became 
his  joy  in  dying — in  the  rapture  of  which  he  was  softly  taken  up; 
for  he  had  heard  the  notes  of  those  that  arc  immortal,  and  had 
seen  the  face  of  a  god !  Gratefully  he  bent  at  the  feet  of  Apollo, 
and  heard  his  divine  songs.  Just  at  that  moment  came  also  his 
true-hearted  companion,  who,  in  sweet  songs,  had  mourned  herself 
after  him  through  death.  The  goddess  of  Innocence  received  both 
as  her  favorities ;  and  mado  them  the  match-pair  to  draw  her  little 
shell-wagon,  when  she  goes  forth  in  joyful  pastime  upon  the  sea  of 
youth ! 
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Be  patient,  quiet  hoping  heart !  What  is  denied  you  in  life,  be¬ 
cause  you  could  not  endure  it,  will  be  granted  you  in  the  moment 
of  death. 


II. 

NIGHT  AND  DAY. 

Once  on  a  time,  Night  and  Day  disputed  with  each  other  as  to 
which  of  them  belonged  the  greatest  honor.  The  bright,  fiery 
youth,  Day,  began  thus: 

“Poor,  dark  mother,”  said  he,  “what  have  you  to  show  like  my 
sun,  like  my  heaven,  like  my  bright  plains,  like  my  busy,  ceaseless 
flow  of  joyful  life?  What  you  have  made  to  die,  I  awaken  to  a 
new  sense  of  being;  what  you  have  rocked  to  sleep,  I  animate 
anew.” 

“Do  men  always  thank  you  for  what  you  do?”  said  the  modest, 
veil-cov^cd  Night.  “Must  not  I  quicken  what  you  have  rendered 
weary  ?  and  how  can  I  do  it  except  by  causing  a  forgetfulness  of 
you?  I,  on  the  contrary,  the  mother  of  gods  and  men,  take  every¬ 
thing  that  I  beget,  with  its  own  approbation,  back  into  my  bosom. 
As  soon  as  it  touches  the  hem  of  my  garment  it  forgets  your  illu¬ 
sions,  and  bows  its  head  softly,  and  sinks  to  rest.  And  then,  I 
raise  and  refresh  the  soul  that  has  rested  with  heavenly  dew.  To 
the  eye,  which  beneath  your  fierce  blaze  of  light  never  dared  to 
look  toward  heaven,  I  show,  through  my  softening  veil,  a  countless 
host  of  suns — innumerable  realms  of  beauty — new  vista  of  hope, 
and  new  stars  of  light.” 

At  this  moment  the  loquacious  Day  himself  touched  the  hem  of 
the  robes  of  Night  and  sunk,  peacefully  and  weak,  upon  her  quiet 
bosom !  But  she,  clothed  in  her  starry  mantle,  adorned  with  her 
starry  crown,  sat  unmoved,  while  upon  her  countenance  lay  the 
calmness  of  enternal  rest. 


A  CHILD’S  PRAYER. 

Sweeter  than  the  songs  of  thrushes, 
When  the  winds  are  low  : 

Brighter  than  the  spring  time  blushes, 
Reddening  out  of  snow. 

Were  the  voice  and  cheek  so  fair, 

Of  the  little  child  at  prayer. 

Like  a  white  lamb  of  the  meadow, 
Beaming  through  the  light; 

Like  a  priestess  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  temple  bright, 

Seemed  she,  saying,  Holy  One, 

Thine  and  not  my  will  be  done. 
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THE  FAMILY.  —  MARRIAGE.* 

Marriage,  that  universal,  fundamental  moral  relation,  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  the  State  and  the  Church  is,  indeed,  as  old  as  humanity 
itself,  and  a  strictly  divine  institution.  Gen.  ii,  18.  But  under 
the  influence  of  sin  it  has  degenerated,  and  Christianity  alone 
restores  it  to  its  proper  dignity  and  significance.  Our  religion 
places  marriage  in  the  most  exalted  light  by  representing  it  as  a 
copy  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  his  church,  thus  giving  it  a  truly 
holy,  we  may  say,  a  sacramental  character.  Eph.  v,  22 — 83. 

By  this  comparison,  in  the  first  place,  polygamy,  which  is  found 
more  or  less  not  only  in  all  heathen  nations  (most  rarely  in  the 
Roman  and  Germanic,)  but  even  amongst  the  Old  Testament 
patriarchs  and  kings,  and  which  has  the  sanction  of  law  with  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  is  forever  condemned,  and  monogamy  made  the  rule. 
This  form  of  the  conjugal  relation  was  presented  in  the  creation  of 
the  first  human  pair  as  the  normal  one — was  made  the  idea  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  is  the  only  condition  of  a  true  and  truly  happy 
marriage.  Then  again,  in  this  analogy  is  implied  the  indissoluble 
nature  of  the  marriage  bond ;  for  the  union  between  Christ  and 
his  bride,  the  church,  can  never  be  broken.  The  husband  and  the 
wife  are  one  flesh;  and  what  God  has  joined  together,  man  must 
not  put  asunder.  Comp.  Matt,  xix,  8 — 9;  1  Cor.  vii,  10.  Increase 
of  immorality  always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  facilitating  of 
divorce. 

Again,  Christianity  alone  raises  woman  to  her  true  dignity.  It 
is  well  known,  that  in  antiquity,  even  among  the  highly  cultivated 
Greeks,  woman  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  tool  of  lust, 
and  therefore  in  the  most  degraded  light.  Her  education  was 
shamefully  neglected ;  and  if  she  sometimes  attained  prominence 
in  society,  it  was  wholly  in  consequence  of  bodily  attraction  and 
the  gift  of  entertaining  wit,  not  for  any  moral  force  or  purity  of 
character.  Even  Plato,  with  all  his  exalted  ideas,  knew  nothing 
of  the  sacredness  of  monogamy.  In  this  ideal  state  he  allows 
promiscuous  concubinage.  And  in  the  ethical  works  of  Aristotle, 
among  many  virtues,  chastity  and  mercy,  those  pillars  of  genuine 
morality,  are  never  mentioned.  Sophocles,  in  his  pious,  child-like, 
devoted,  self-denying  sufferer,  Antigone,  who  followed  her  blind 
father  into  exile,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  alleviate  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  reaches  out  prophetically  beyond  the  domain  of  heathenism. 
Antigone  is  an  ideal  creation  of  poetic  fancy,  realized  only  in 
Christian  nations.  In  reverence  for  the  marriage  relation  the 
ancient  Germans  stood  highest.  They  distinguished  themselves 
above  all  other  pagans  by  their  great  regard  for  the  female  sex, 


*Frcm  Sch&ff’a  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  pp.  443.  444  445,  445 
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their  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity ;  and  these  traits  among  others 
especially  predisposed  them  for  the  gospel.  Yet  these  become  most 
firm  and  sacred  only  by  being  referred  to  the  holiest  of  all  con¬ 
ceivable  relations.  Christianity  does  not,  indeed,  take  woman  out 
of  her  natural  sphere  of  subordination  and  domestic  life,  and 
throw  her  into  the  whirl  of  public  activity,  from  which  she  instinc¬ 
tively  shrinks ;  but  places  her  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view 
by  the  side  of  man,  as  a  joint-heir  of  the  same  heavenly  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  1  Pet.  iii,  7;  and  by  doctrine  and  illustrious  example,  as 
in  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  in  Salome,  Martha  and  Mary,  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  it  has  opened  the  way  for  the  development  of  the 
noblest  and  loveliest  female  virtues  in  all  their  forms. 

Finally,  from  that  fruitful  analogy  may  be  derived  all  the  duties 
of  husband  and  wife  to  one  another  and  to  their  children,  as  Paul 
himself  presents  them  in  a  few  but  comprehensive  words  in  the 
pas  age  cited  above. 

hue  relation  of  the  husband  to  the  wife  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Christ  to  the  church.  In  other  words,  the  husband  is  even  by 
virtue  of  his  whole  physical  and  intellectual  constitution  the  head 
of  the  wife,  her  lord  and  ruler.  Eph.  v,  22.  He  is  not,  however, 
to  lord  it  over  her  ambitiously  and  arbitrarily,  as  a  despot,  but  with 
the  power  of  love,  surrendering  himself  to  her,  as  a  part  of  his 
own  being,  as  his  other  self,  making  her  partaker  of  all  his  joys 
and  possessions,  patiently  and  meekly  bearing  her  weaknesses, 
promoting  in  every  way  her  temporal  and  above  all  her  spiritual 
welfare,  and  sacrificing  himself  for  her,  even  to  his  last  breath,  as 
Christ  has  given  His  life  for  the  church,  is  continually  purifying 
and  sanctifying  her  with  his  blood,  and  raising  her,  as  a  spotless, 
richly  adorned  bride,  to  full  participation  in  his  glory  and  blessed¬ 
ness.  Eph.  v,  25 — 31;  Col.  iii,  19;  1  Pet.  iii,  T.  This,  then, 
makes  the  sanctification  and  moral  perfection  of  the  character  the 
highest  end  of  conjugal  life,  to  which  the  physical  object,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  race,  must  be  subordinate  and  subservient — a  view 
of  which  heathendom  never  dreamed.  Of  course,  however,  the 
devotion  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
children,  ought  never  to  be  absolute,  or  it  would  degenerate  into 
idolatry.  It  should  not  interfere  in  the  least  either  with  the  moral 
duties  of  public  life  and  occupation,  by  neglect  of  which  the  most 
ardent  conjugal  love  must  only  shrink  morbidly  into  itself  and 
wither,  or  with  the  demands  of  love  to  God,  who  alone  can  claim 
our  undivided  heart  and  life.  On  the  contrary  it  should  favor  both. 
When  there  is  any  danger  of  a  conflict  here,  then  the  command  is 
of  force:  “  Let  them  that  have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none.” 
1  Cor.  vii,  29. 

The  wife  stands  related  to  the  husband,  as  the  church  to  the 
Lord — that  is,  she  is  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  to  show  him  all  due 
reverence.  Eph.  v,  21 — 33;  1  Cor.  xi,  7  sqq. ;  1  Tim.  ii,  11  sqq. ; 
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1  Pet.  iii,  1  sqq.  But  this  obedience  does  not  exclude  equality  of 
personal  and  moral  dignity.  Gal.  iii,  28;  1  Pet.  iii,  7.  It  should 
have  nothing  slavish  or  bitter  about  it,  no  fear  nor  trembling.  It 
should  be  free  and  joyful,  in,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord.  Comp. 
Col.  iii,  18.  So  the  church  finds  her  highest  honor,  delight,  and 
freedom,  in  everywhere  following  her  heavenly  bridegroom  in  the 
most  trustful  self-resignation.  Pride  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
woman,  except  so  far  as  it  relates  to  her  husband  and  children,  in 
whom  she  forgets  herself.  In  this  subordinate  position,  as  well  as 
in  the  maternal  care  of  her  children  and  the  whole  field  of  private, 
domestic  life,  she  has  occasion  to  exhibit  her  silent  moral  elevation, 
to  unfold  the  noble  virtues  of  modesty,  meekness,  patience,  fidelity, 
and  self-denial,  and  thereby  to  adorn  her  Christian  profession,  and 
to  integrate  the  masculine  character.  Here  too,  however,  the 
analogy  is  not  perfect.  For  while  the  wife  often  converts  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  always  ought  at  least  to  exert  upon  him  a  softening, 
refining,  elevating,  and  sanctifying  influence,  such  an  influence  of 
the  church  on  Christ,  the  Perfect,  is  of  course  unnecessary  and 
impossible. 


LITTLE  CHILDREN  LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER. 

A  little  girl  with  a  happy  look, 

Set  slowly  reading  a  ponderous  book, 

All  bound  with  velvet,  and  edged  with  gold; 

And  i ta  weight  was  more  than  the  child  could  hold ; 

Yet  dearly  she  loved  to  ponder  it  o’er, 

And  every  day  s  e  prized  it  more  ; 

For  it  said — and  she  looked  at  her  smiling  mother — 

It  said,  “  Little  children  love  one  another.” 

She  thought  it  was  beautiful  in  the  book, 

And  the  le  son  home  to  her  heart  she  took. 

She  walked  on  her  way  with  a  trusting  grace, 

And  a  dove  like  look  in  her  meek  young  face  ; 

Which  said  just  as  plain  as  words  could  say, 

The  Holy  Bible  I  must  obey; 

So  mamma,  I’ll  be  kind  to  my  darling  brother, 

For  “  Little  children  must  love  one  another.” 

I  am  sorry  he’s  naughty,  and  will  not  play, 

But  I’ll  love  him  still,  for  I  think  the  way 
To  make  him  gentle  and  kind  to  me, 

Will  be  better  shown,  if  I  let  him  see 
I  strive  to  de,  what  I  think  is  right, 

And  thus  when  we  kneel  in  prayer  to  night, 

I  will  clasp  my  arms  around  my  brother, 

And  say,  “  Little  children  love  one  another.” 

The  little  girl  did  as  her  Bible  taught. 

And  pleasant,  indeed,  was  the  change  it  wrought. 

For  the  boy  looked  up  in  glad  surprise, 

To  meet  the  light  of  her  loving  eyes ; 

His  heart  was  full — and  he  could  not  speak — 

But  be  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  sister’s  cheek  : 

And  God  looked  down  on  the  happy  mother. 

Whose  “  Little  children  loved  each  other.” 
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SOLOMON  GESNER,  THE  POET. 

Solomon  Gesner,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Death  of  Abel, 
and  many  of  the  other  productions,  written  in  a  similar  style,  that 
rank  high  in  the  literature  of  his  native  country,  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  bookseller  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  It  was  amid  the 
drudgery  of  the  shop  that  almost  all  his  earliest  studies  were  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  his  literary  taste  nourished. 

We  are  told  that  Gesner  was  accounted  a  dunce  by  his  first  school¬ 
master,  who  predicted  that  he  never  would  get  beyond  reading  and 
writing ;  and  yet  the  person  who  was  thus  unsuccessful  in  develop¬ 
ing,  or  even  discerning,  the  talents  of  the  future  poet,  was  no  other 
than  the  celebrated  Bodmer,  one  of  the  distinguished  names  of 
German  literature,  and  who  afterward  became  a  great  poet  himself. 
This  anecdote  shows  that  even  genius  will  not  always  discover 
genius  in  another  ;  although  possibly  some  may  think  that  Bodmer 
must  have  been  but  an  indifferent  teacher,  whatever  he  was  in 
another  capacity. 

Young  Gesner  was  afterward  sent  by  his  father,  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  was  a  bookseller  in  Zurich,  to  the  house  of  a  clergyman  in 
the  neighborhood,  who,  having  probably  no  poetical  powers  of  his 
own,  had  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  intellectual  character  of  his 
pupil,  and  soon  drew  forth  from  the  condemned  dunce  no  doubtful 
indications  of  the  light  that  was  hidden  within.  But  the  young  poet 
was  after  some  time  removed  from  the  care  of  this  congenial  or 
judicious  instructor,  and  despatched  to  Berlin,  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  a  bookseller  of  that  city,  in  quality  of  his  apprentice  or  shop- 
boy.  Here  he  was,  of  course,  surrounded  with  books ;  but,  either 
disliking  the  business,  or  not  finding  that  it  left  him  sufficient  leisure 
to  derive  much  advantage  from  the  treasures  of  knowledge  that 
were  within  his  reach,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  took  lodgings  un¬ 
der  the  idea  of  supporting  himself  by  poetry  and  painting,  for  he 
had  already,  without  having  any  one  to  give  him  lessons,  begun  to 
apply  himself  also  to  the  latter  art.  In  this  scheme  he  encounter¬ 
ed  at  the  outset  the  difficulties  which  naturally  beset  one  in  his  situa¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  deficiency  of  talent,  but  a  sad  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  ignorance  of  many  things  that  a  person  more  regularly 
instructed  could  not  have  failed  to  know.  Having  shown  his  verses 
to  some  of  his  literary  acquaintances,  he  was  told  that  they  were  so 
awkwardly  constructed  that  he  certainly  never  would  be  a  poet,  and 
advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  forthwith  to  some  less  difficult 
species  of  composition. 

His  paintings  were  still  more  literally  the  efforts  of  his  own  un¬ 
aided  genius  than  even  his  poetry.  Here  he  had  neither  any  model 
to  imitate,  nor  was  he  even  acquainted  with  the  elementary  rules 
and  most  common  methods  and  processes  of  the  art.  He  had  cov- 
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ered  the  walls  of  his  humble  lodging  with  landscapes,  and  he  one 
day  prevailed  upon  a  painter  of  some  reputation  and  talent,  who 
resided  in  the  city,  to  come  to  see  what  he  had  done.  Ilis  visitor 
had  taste  enough  to  discern  the  genius  that  animated  many  parts 
of  his  strange  and  lawless  performances  ;  but  was  not  at  all  surpris¬ 
ed,  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  no  models,  and  that  the  whole  was 
merely  the  inspiration  of  his  own  invention.  He  was  somewhat 
amused,  however,  when  Gesner,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  way  of  man¬ 
aging  his  oil  colors,  complained  to  him  that  his  pictures  never  dried. 

The  end  of  all  this  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that  the 
runaway  was  soon  forced  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  friends,  when  he  was  again  placed  by  his  father  at  his 
own  business.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  literature;  and 
although  his  first  productions  were  not  very  flatteringly  received,  he 
persevered  in  writing  and  publishing  until  he  had  established  for 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation.  He  began,  too,  after  some 
years,  to  add  to  his  other  employments  that  of  an  engraver,  having 
already  matured  his  taste  and  skill  in  painting  by  the  study  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Flemish  school.  The  father  of  his  wife  pos¬ 
sessed  a  valuable  collection,  the  inspection  of  which  had  the  effect 
of  strongly  exciting  his  early  ardor. 

The  remainder  of  Gesner’s  life  was  divided  between  his  business, 
his  duties  as  a  public  man,  (for  he  had  now  become  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  his  native  city),  and  those  different  intellectual 
occupations  and  elegant  arts,  in  each  of  which  he  had  attained  so 
honorable  a  celebrity.  His  works  were  not  only  in  general  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself,  but  often  embellished  with  engravings  by  his  own 
hand  from  his  own  designs.  Many  of  them  were  still  more  popular 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France,  than  even  in  Ger¬ 
many;  and  among  the  testimonies  of  affection  and  respect  which 
he  received  from  his  foreign  admirers,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal  by  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  in  1788,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


HOME. 

Lov.e  watches  over  the  cradle  of  the  infant ;  over  the  couch  of 
the  aged;  over  the  welfare  of  Qach  and  all:  to  be  happy,  man 
retires  from  the  out-door  world  to  his  home.  In  the  household 
eircle  the  troubled  heart  finds  consolation,  the  disturbed  finds  rest, 
the  joyous  finds  itself  in  its  true  element.  Pious  souls,  when  they 
speak  of  death,  say  that  they  go  home.  Their  longing  for  heaven 
is  to  them  a  home-sickness.  Jesus  also  represents  the  abodes  of 
eternal  happiness  under  the  picture  of  a  home — a  father’s  house. 
Does  not  this  tell  us  that  the  earthly  home  is  appointed  to  be  a 
picture  of  heaven  and  a  foretaste  of  that  higher  home. 
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CHRISTIAN  SOCIABILITY.* 

Christian  courtesy  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated  without  the 
aid  of  Christian  intercourse.  It  is  only  in  the  society  of  the 
brethren  that  the  milder  and  more  amiable  virtues  of  the  renewed 
man  are  made  to  unfold  the  highest  charms,  and  to  exert  the  most 
benign  influence.  Those  professors  who  neglect  the  social  prayer 
circle  and  brotherly  call,  only  meeting  one  another  on  the  Sabbath, 
do  not  in  general  acquire  that  gentleness  and  affability  of  manners 
which  adorn  the  character  of  the  more  sociable  Christian.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  regret  that  a  more  symmetrical  development  of 
the  graces  is  not  furnished  by  the  generality  of  religious  people. 
Each  one  stands,  it  may  be,  unrivalled  in  some  one  excellence,  but 
is  very  defective  in  other  required  qualities.  This  disproportion 
among  the  virtues  is  mostly  discoverably  among  the  solitary,  the 
retiring,  and  all  who,  from  inclination  or  necessity,  live  without 
the  refining  contact  of  pious  acquaintance.  Some  remedy  for  the 
evil  might  be  found  in  a  more  intimate  and  frequent  intercourse 
among  the  members  of  churches,  each  of  whom,  by  the  exhibition 
of  his  good  qualities,  would  mend  the  opposite  defects  in  others, 
and  by  occasionally  betraying  his  bad  qualities  would  lead  others 
to  shun  them.  So  that  while  no  one  perfect  model  could  be  found, 
a  combination  of  the  most  beautiful  features  in  each  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  pattern  of  Christian  conduct  to  which  all  would  gradually 
and  almost  insensibly  conform.  Is  not  this  the  method  by  which 
the  members  of  some  churches  have  attained  such  eminence  in  the 
gentler  virtues  ?  And  is  it  not  by  reason  of  their  so  frequent  and 
sociable  intercourse  among  themselves,  that  the  highest  classes  in 
the  society  of  the  world  have  always  been  so  distinguished  for 
their  gentility  ? 

Unsociableness  always  leads  to  ignorance,  rudeness  and  vice. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  churches,  but  of  villages,  cities,  and  even 
of  whole  countries.  It  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  anarchy  and 
barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laish,  that  “they  had  no  business 
with  any  man.”  And  we  can  easily  imagine  how  Homer’s  giants 
could  be  lawless  cannibals  and  one-eyed  dullards,  when  we  are 
informed  that  they  lived  apart  in  caves  on  the  tops  of  the  l6ftiest 
mountains,  and  held  no  friendly  intercourse  with  one  another. 

The  secluded  Christian  is  liable  to  grow  self-ignorant  and  self- 
righteous.  Neglecting  to  compare  his  moral  character  with  that 
of  others,  as  he  might  usefully  do  by  keeping  up  a  friendly  com¬ 
merce  with  them,  he  comes  at  length  to  fancy  that  he  is  better  than 
they.  Were  he  to  go  into  the  assemblies  of  the  pious,  he  might 
see  some  of  his  fellow-disciples  of  whose  piety  he  had  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  cherish  a  high  opinion,  discovering  amidst  influences  ad¬ 
verse  to  godliness,  the  most  admirable  traits  of  Christian  excel¬ 
lence.  The  recluse  is  apt  to  conclude  that  his  passions  are  sub¬ 
dued  by  divine  grace  when  they  are  only  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
stillness  of  solitude.  Let  such  an  one  expose  his  saintly  heart  to 
the  trials  of  society,  and  he  will  be  despoiled  of  his  spiritual  pride 
and  be  compelled  to  say,  “I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection.’' 
Not  that  a  Christian  should  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  tempta¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  strongest  practical  evidence  of  re¬ 
maining  depravity,  but  that  he  should  frequent  those  companies  of 
his  brethren  where  he  will  behold  others  whom  he  must  regard  far 
from  perfect,  surpassing  him  in  the  very  virtues  upon  which  he 
most  plumes  himself ;  where,  by  a  discovery  of  his  own  faults,  he 
may  mend  them ;  and  by  contemplating  the  graces  of  others,  he 
may  make  them  his  own. 

Were  members  of  the  same  church  and  of  different  churches 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  there  would  be  less  silent  sus¬ 
picion  and  secret  enmity  among  them — feelings  they  sometimes  so 
long  conceal  in  their  own  bosoms,  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  tell 
whence  they  arose  and  how  they  may  be  subdued.  The  faults  of 
the  godly  may  be  detected  upon  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them, 
but  it  requires  a  long  intimacy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
virtues.  To  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  the  smallest  blemish  in 
the  character  is  magnified  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  whence  it  is  viewed ;  and  the  most  winning  beauties  of  the 
good,  when  seen  from  afar,  sometimes  appear  frightful  deformities. 

Some  town  churches  are  not  so  much  brotherhoods  as  stranger- 
hoods.  The  members  hold  no  affable  and  friendly  communion  with 
one  another.  They  maintain  a  mutual  reserve  which  would  not  be 
endured  in  any  secular  society.  Professedly  the  disciples  of  a 
Master  who  originated  a  new  command  requiring  brotherly  love, 
they  do  not  so  much  as  know  whether  their  dear  brethren  have  any 
amiable  qualities  or  not.  They  shun  each  other  in  the  intercourse 
of  secular  life,  and  never  exchange  those  acts  of  kindness  and 
offices  of  courtesy  which  are  the  very  bonds  and  knots  of  fraternal 
affection.  The  new  convert  who  leaves  the  hearty  and  confiding 
associations  of  the  world  and  comes  into  their  fellowship,  is  chilled 
by  an  atmosphere  of  reserve  and  suspicion.  His  loneliness  in  his 
new  relation  is  not  unlike  that  of  Zobeide  of  Arabian  story,  who  is 
represented  wandering  alone  among  the  petrified  retinue  of  a 
palace : 

“  Amid  the  gathered  throng  no  sound  was  heard. 

Nor  parting  lips  breathed  forth  the  welcome  word; 

There  beamed  no  smile,  there  rose  no  bitter  sigh, 

And  soulless  was  the  gaze  of  every  eye.” 

In  most  churches,  however,  the  newly  received  convert  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  forming  acquaintances  if  he  has  a  lively  concern 


for  the  common  cause,  and  resorts  to  all  the  meetings  of  the 
brethren.  He  need  not  hope  to  domesticate  himself  in  the  church, 
by  only  appearing  in  its  promiscuous  congregations  once  or  twice 
on  Sunday.  Exemplary  members  do  not,  on  that  day,  divert  their 
minds  from  their  holy  duties  by  presentations  and  conversations. 
Let  the  newcomer  frequent  the  prayer  meetings,  the  Sunday 
school,  the  week-day  lecture,  the  business  meeting ;  and  if  a  female, 
the  Dorcas  society,  and  the  maternal  association.  His  presence  in 
these  more  social  gatherings  will  be  his  best  recommendation  to 
the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  will  presently  win  for  him  the 
love  of  all  the  most  excellent  and  faithful  among  his  fellow- 
disciples. 

When  a  brother  is  received  into  a  church  by  letter  or  ortherwise, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  to  request  a  presentation  to  him.  If 
none  of  the  laymen  are  acquainted  with  him,  it  is  courteous  for  the 
pastor  to  present  them  to  him.  But  when  this  is  not  convenient,  two 
or  more  members  may  alternately  present  each  other  to  him.  The 
sisters  may  observe  the  same  rule  when  a  female  stranger  is  added 
to  their  number.  The  neglect  of  these  forms  of  recognition  so 
common  in  modern  churches  was  not  known  among  primitive  be¬ 
lievers.  To  the  courtesies  due  to  their  brethren  they  were  very 
attentive.  So  ardent  was  the  mutual  love,  and  so  becoming  was 
their  expression  of  it,  that  it  distinguished  them  from  the  heathens, 
while  it  called  forth  their  admiration.  Some  part  of  the  closing 
chapters  of  most  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  nearly  all  of  the  last 
chapter  of  that  to  the  Romans,  are  devoted  to  salutations  and  com¬ 
pliments.  In  the  journey  of  this  apostle  from  Athefis  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  landed  at  Caesarea  for  no  other  purpose,  that  his  biograph¬ 
er  has  mentioned,  than  to  salute  the  church  in  that  city. 

The  Christian  should  not  require  of  his  brother  so  formal  a  pre¬ 
sentation  as  men  of  the  world  demand  of  each  other ;  nay,  there 
are  occasions  when  he  should  ask  none  at  all.  To  know  that 
another  is  a  fellow  disciple,  should  be  thought  a  sufficient  pledge 
of  his  worth,  and  to  know  that  he  cherishes  the  same  faith  and 
hope  is  assurance  enough  that  his  acquaintance,  though  it  should 
not  be  the  most  agreeable,  will  be  neither  dishonorable  nor  per¬ 
nicious. 

A  prolific  source  of  unsociableness  among  Christian  brethren,  is 
the  partiality  of  members  of  wealth  and  rank  to  one  another,  and 
the  partiality  of  officers  in  the  church  towards  them.  In  a  Church 
of  Christ  assembled  as  such,  no  member  is  entitled  to  exclusive 
privileges.  Mere  external  circumstances  of  wealth,  social,  literary, 
or  political  distinction,  ought  not  to  confer  upon  any  one  a  single 
advantage  over  the  poor,  the  unbefriended,  the  unlettered,  and  the 
obscure  ;  not  so  much  as  the  enjoyment  of  better  pews  than  those 
occupied  by  the  latter.  It  is  contrary  to  an  explicit  admonition  of 
the  apostle  James  :  “  If  there*come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with 
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a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel  ;  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man 
in  vile  raiment;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him<that  weareth  the  gay 
clothing,  and  say  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place  ;  and  say 
to  the  poor,  Stand  thou  here,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool  ;  are 
ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts?”  The  courteous  Christian  cannot  desire  or  accept  any 
superiority  of  power  or  place  in  the  house  of  God  by  the  mere  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  external  advantages.  Whatever  there  may  be  elsewhere, 
in  the  sacred  assembly  at  least,  let  there  be  neither  arrogance  nor 
envy  ;  “  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  rejoice  in  that  he  is  exalted ; 
but  the  rich  that  he  is  made  low.” 


MEMORY  IN  MUSIC. 

It  was  an  ancient  melody, 

A  song  of  other  years; 

I  heard  with  joy,  yet  seemed  to  feel 
Upon  my  heart  in  sadness  steal 
Forgotten  smiles  and  tears. 

For  when  she  sang  that  song  to  me, 

That  little  mournful  lay, 

We  thought  that  life  would  always  seem 
As  beautiful — as  bright  a  dream, 

As  soothed  our  hearts  that  day. 

She  never  suDg  that  song  again — 

Her  dream  of  life  was  o’er; 

Yet  oft  amidst  the  weary  strife 
And  ceaseless  toil  of  busy  life 
I  hear  its  tones  once  more! 

It  sounds — the  little  mournful  strain — 
As  then,  in  other  years — 

1  hear  with  joy — and  yet  I  feel 
Upon  my  heart  in  sadness  steal 
Remembered  smiles  and  tears. 


THOUGHTS  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

While  through  the  broken  pane  the  tempests  sighs, 
And  my  step  falters  on  the  faithless  floor, 

Shades  of  departed  joys  around  me  rise, 

With  many  a  face  that  smile9  no  more  ; 

With  many  a  voice  that  thrills  of  transport  gave, 
Now  silent  as  the  grass  that  tufts  their  grave  ! 


DEATH. 

Dear,  beauteous  Death!  the  jewel  of  the  just, 
Shining  no  where  but  in  the  dark. 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 

Could  we  outlook  that  mark! 
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MY  MOTHER’S  KNITTING. 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

BY  SELDOM, 

My  mother  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  old-fashioned  women,  who 
belong  to  the  “  Old  School”  in  Domestic  Economy.  There  are 
many  phrases  and  modes  fashionable  now  in  society  which  she  un¬ 
derstands  as  little  as  Mrs.  Partington  or  any  other  slandered  old 
lady.  But  to  her  the  flax-break,  the  scutching  block,  the  hackles, 
the  hand-cards  and  the  spinning  wheel  are  all  familiar  names.  These 
are  as  dear  to  her  in  memory  as  the  faces  of  her  youthful  friends 
that  are  now  long  since  numbered  with  the  things  that  were. 

Every  body  has,  or  at  least  ought  to  have,  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
the  best  friend  any  one  can  have  on  earth — a  mother.  To  my  eyes 
my  own  mother  is  a  pleasant  looking  old  lady.  She  is  now  nearly 
sixty  years  old.  She  was  born  and  raised,  catechised  and  confirm¬ 
ed — in  short  she  was  educated ,  in  a  time  when  daughters  were 
taught  something  more  than  merely  to  thump  a  piano  forte,  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  pay  fashionable,  heartless  and  unmeaning  calls,  and  to 
read  with  some  emotion,  either  feigned  or  real,  the  latest  trashy 
novel  or  newspaper  romance.  Her  early  habits  and  training  make 
part  of  her  life  now,  and  afford  additional  proof,  if  any  were  needed, 
of  the  truth  which  the  Bible  inculcates  when  it  commands  the  youth 
to  be  trained  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go,  so  that  when 
they  become  old  they  will  not  depart  from  it. 

My  mother’s  knitting  pins  are  among  some  of  the  last  relics, 
which  she  has  brought  down  from  the  olden  times.  She  has  not 
forgotten  the  use  of  them.  To  see  her  ply  them,  with  such  skill 
and  alacrity  as  she  almost  constantly  displays  with  them,  one  would 
hardly  think  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a  sexagenarian.  Sixty 
years,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  spent  in  a  hard  and  indus¬ 
trious  life,  would  be  more  than  enough  to  stay  the  activity  of  the 
fingers  of  a  large  majority  of  the  young  ladies  who  are  now  readers 
of  the  Guardian.  Even  the  flexile  joints,  whose  active  play  now 
make  the  almost  life-notes  echo  from  the  well-touched  piano  keys, 
we  think,  would  long  before  that  time  grow  stiff  and  cease  to  do  as 
they  had  done.  But  those  knitting  pins  move  as  if  almost  instinct 
with  life.  They  some  day  must  be  still ! 

A  life  of  extreme  anxiety  and  care,  of  toil  and  trouble,  even  in 
this  world  where  these  come  as  the  regular  rule  of  life  rather  than 
as  the  exception,  may  perhaps  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  who  now 
read  these  lines.  If  we  have  a  wish  in  their  behalf  it  is  that  they 
may  be  spared  this,  at  least  in  that  degree  to  which  it  has  been 
experienced  by  one  who  is  just  now  in  my  mind’s  eye.  But  it  is 
wise  for  all,  to  make  that  solid  preparation,  which  will  fit  them  for 
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any  of  the  hard  trials  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  every  side  in 
woman’s  peculiar  sphere  of  duties  and  life.  Who  will  be  wise? 
But  more  about  the  knitting.  During  my  last  visit  home  to  my 
mother,  after  a  long  absence  among  the  absorbing  scenes  of  the 
busy  world,  I  found  her  as  usual,  busy  at  her  knitting.  She  de¬ 
lights  most  to  knit  presents  for  her  children  and  grand-children. 
Just  then  she  was  engaged  on  a  pair  of  mitts  (of  late  quite  the  rage, 
as  the  style  goes,)  for  a  young  lady  who  spends  more  time  in  idle 
gossip  or  profitless  employments  of  some  other  kind,  than  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  made  them  for  herself.  This  is  often 
the  case,  that  young  ladies  get  older  ones,  often  indeed  their  moth¬ 
er,  to  do  things  for  them  which  they  should  be  ashamed  not  to  do 
for  themselves. 

A  mother’s  cordial  welcome  is  always  pleasant  to  a  returning 
wanderer.  I  will  not  tell  how  I  enjoy  a  visit  home.  While  moth¬ 
er  sits  and  talks,  long  hours  and  still  longer  winter  evenings  glide 
by,  till  the  hand  upon  the  clock  dial  and  the  hammer  on  the  bell 
tells  it  is  now  the  solemn  hour  for  retiring.  Thus  we  sat  and  talk¬ 
ed.  She  told  of  my  early  days,  when  I  was  a  special  care  to  her 
soul.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  lay  down  her  knitting,  that  seem¬ 
ed  just  before  to  be  alive,  and  her  face  would  brighten  up  with  a 
glow  of  melancholy  emotion,  as  she  would  recur  to  some  scenes  and 
events  that  had  already  slipped  from  the  tablets  of  my  memory. 
Ah  1  many  sad  hours,  many  heart  rendering  trials,  many  sore 
afflictions  lay  between  the  present  and  her  youthful  past.  She  has 
found  it  good  to  be  afflicted.  And  amid  all  her  tribulations,  under 
which  the  natural  heart  must  break,  she  found  a  sure  helper  and 
support  in  that  God  whose  comforting  religion  she  professed  on  the 
day  of  her  early  confirmation  in  the  faith  of  her  fathers. 

Our  condition  in  life  may  not  always  be  the  same.  Nay,  from 
the  very  nature  of  circumstances,  which  are  ever  passing  through 
the  varied  mutations  wrought  by  the  never  flagging  hand  of  change, 
all  may  expect,  if  life  be  given  to  them  long,  that  fortune  and 
happiness  will  not  always  smile  upon  them.  -Such  thoughts  are  not 
welcome  to  the  young  heart.  The  buoyancy  of  spirits,  generally 
belonging  to  young  ladies  especially,  may  repel  them  and  disdain 
to  give  them  a  serious  consideration.  But  is  this  wise  ?  And 
surely  young  persons  generally  do  not  wish  to  have  either  their  wis¬ 
dom  or  prudence  called  into  question.  They  may,  without  losing 
the  enjoyment  of  present  pleasures,  make  solid  preparation  for 
the  busier  and  more  real  scenes  in  which  they  must  mingle  in  after 
times.  To  be  well  established  in  the  Christian  faith  is  the  safest 
and  best  life  insurance  policy.  Besides  this,  useful  skill  and  train¬ 
ing  in  the  affairs  of  life  should  be  had  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
as  occasion  may  afford,  by  all. 

If  there  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  them,  nothing  certainly  is 
lost.  But  much  may  be  gained.  My  mother's  experience  is  just 
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in  point  here.  She  is  not  in  as  str;’~ned  circumstances  now  as 
she  once  was.  Thrown  upon  the  ciplt  j.1  rcies  of  an  unfeeling  world, 
with  shattered  health  and  six  small  children  to  feed,  clothe  and 
educate,  might  be  enough  to  make  a  timid,  untrained  and  faithless 
heart  give  up  to  the  monster  despair.  Not  so  with  her.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  her  early  life  fitted  her  for  her  responsibilities  and  duties, 
and  her  post  was  not  quitted  till  her  work  was  done.  In  her  spare 
hours  and  in  the  late  night  watches  she  plied  her  knitting  pins  with 
untiring  industry  to  keep  hungry  mouths  from  crying  for  bread. 
Much  of  this  kind  of  work  was  done  in  addition  to  the  other  regu¬ 
lar  duties  of  the  day.  Once,  I  remember,  having  heard  her  speak 
despondingly.  Her  little  earnings  were  reduced  to  the  last  half 
dollar.  From  that,  young  as  I  was,  I  first  learned  the  relative 
value  of  money,  which  the  rich  so  thoughtlessly  squander. 

In  the  outset  of  life,  she  began  the  world  with  prospects  perhaps, 
above  the  average  lot  of  those  entering  upon  life  for  themselves. 
But  reverses  came.  Providence  seemed  to  frown.  And  yet  all 
has  been  turned  into  blessings.  The  bright  rising  sun  may  at  mid¬ 
day  be  hid  by  the  storm  cloud  and  shower ;  but  the  serene  sky  and 
golden  beams  of  the  evening  are  all  the  more  welcome  to  the  glad 
earth  for  that.  So  it  may  be  in  life,  at  least  so  it  has  been,  and 
what  has  been,  Solomon  tells  us,  will  be.  So  it  was  with  my  moth¬ 
er.  She  knits  now  with  feelings  vastly  different  from  what  she 
once  did.  The  task  assigned  her  is  nearly  done.  The  little  ones 
she  once  saw  around  her  depending  on  her  hands  for  bread  have  all 
grown  up.  One  great  comfort  of  her  heart  is,  that  she  can  see 
them  all  now  in  the  arms  of  the  church  of  her  fathers.  They  have 
promised  to  take  her  God  for  their  God.  She  could  recommend 
Him  as  faithful  and  true,  worthy  to  be  depended  upon,  through  His 
Son,  in  the  gracious  promises  of  of  His  word,  in  the  darkest  hours. 
One  such  fact  is  worth  more  than  all  the  systems  of  philosophers. 

The  deeds  of  heroic  worth  will  not  all  be  told,  till  such  instances 
be  recorded.  True  heroism  can  only  be  attained  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duty.  True  heroes  and  heroines  are  scarce,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  number  of  pretenders  and  quacks.  But  every  one  who 
does  all  known  duty  faithfully,  nobly  and  well,  is  a  hero,  or  what  is 
still  more  to  be  admired,  a  heroine.  Who  among  the  young  ladies, 
who  read  the  Guardian,  may  not  become  a  heroine  ?  They  all 
have* duties  to  perform.  It  may  be  in  an  humble  sphere,  or  in 
more  prominent  places  It  remains  for  them  to  determine  whether, 
or  not,  they  w; T  make  the  necessary  preparation.  The  first  step 
in  becoming  a  hero  or  heroine,  is  to  deny  one’s  self,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  become  a  faithful  follower  of  the  crucified  Son  of  God — 
to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
things  else  will  be  added. 
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PARAMYTHS.* 

III. 

NOAH’S  HAVEN 

Anxiously  did  Noah  look  forth  from  his  swimming  ark,  waiting 
to  see  the  waters  cf  the  flood  abate.  Scarcely  had  the  peaks  of 
the  highest  mountains  emerged  from  the  waves  when  he  called  all 
the  fowls  around  him.  “Who,  among  you,”  said  he,  “will  be  the 
messenger  to  go  forth  and  see  whether  the  time  of  our  deliverance 
is  nigh?” 

The  raven,  with  much  noise,  crowded  hastily  in  before  all  the 
rest;  he  longed  ardently  after  his  favorite  food.  Scarcely  was 
the  window  open,  when  he  flew  away  and  returned  no  more.  The 
ungrateful  bird  forgot  his  errand  and  the  interests  of  his  benefac¬ 
tor — he  hung  at  his  carcass ! 

But  punishment  did  not  delay.  The  air  was  yet  filled  with 
poisonous  fog,  and  heavy  vapors  hung  over  the  putrid  corpses; 
these  blinded  his  eyes  and  darkened  his  feathers. 

As  a  punishment  for  his  forgetfulness,  his  memory,  as  well  as  his 
sight,  became  dim ;  even  his  own  young  he  did  not  recognize ;  and 
he  experiences  towards  them  no  feelings  of  parental  joy.  Fright¬ 
ened  at  their  ugliness,  he  turns  away  and  forsakes  them.  The 
ungrateful  one  begets  an  ungrateful  generation.  He  receives  not 
the  richest  of  all  rewards — the  gratitude  of  his  own  children  ! 


IV. 

THE  VOICE  OF  TEARS. 

Three  days  did  Isaac  lay  dead  in  the  heart  of  his  father;  for 
upon  the  forth  day  God  would  ask  him  as  an  offering.  Silently 
did  Abraham  move  toward  Mount  Moriah,  buried  in  the  deepest 
grief.  The  sweet,  friendly  voice  of  his  child,  at  length  aroused 
him  from  his  meditations:  “Behold,  my  father,  the  fire  and  the 
wood;  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering?” 

*  Translated  forjthe  Guardian  from  the  Oerman  of.  Herder. 
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“  My  son,”  said  Abraham,  “God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering.’ ;  So  they  both  went  silently  on  together. 

When  they  came  to  the  place  for  the  offering,  and  the  altar  was 
built,  the  father  took  his  son,  laid  him  upon  the  altar,  drew  the 
knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  looked  toward  heaven  !  The  boy  lay 
meekly,  was  silent,  and  looked  with  tearful  eyes  toward  heaven!  * 

The  mute  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  father  and  the  son,  pressed 
their  way  through  the  clouds,  and  came  to  the  heart  of  God  with 
an  exceeding  great  cry!  “Abraham!  Abraham!”  cried  the  angel 
of  God  from  heaven,  “save  the  boy  and  do  him  no  harm.  It  is 
enough.” 

With  joy  the  father  received  again  the  son  which  he  had  offered 
to  Gob,  and  called  the  fearful  but  joyous  place.  “  Jehovah-seeth !” 
He  sees  the  mute  tears  which  fill  the  eyes  of  the  suffering.  He 
sees  the  heart’s  deep  sorrow,  which  calls  to  Him  more  ardently 
than  the  loudest  cry. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Threefold  are  the  prayers  which  men  offer  to  God:  and  one  is 
more  powerful  than  another. 

A  prayer  with  soft,  meek,  voice  pleases  Him  well ;  He  hears  it 
deer  in  the  heart,  and  receives  it  graciously,  even  from  a  stammer¬ 
ing  tongue. 

The  prayer  made  in  deep  need,  with  strong  cries,  pierces  the 
clouds,  and  heeps  up  fiery  coals  upon  the  head  of  the  oppressor. 

Yet.  more  powerful  than  all,  is  the  tear  of  the  forsaken,,  iwho 
hangs  fast  to  God — and  dies !  It  bursts  through  gates  and  bars, 
and  forces  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  father,  and  cause  the  eye  of 
Him  that  seeth  to  look  graciously  down. 


V. 


EARLY  DEATH. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  damsel  went  into  the  garden  to  gather 
for  herself  a  wreath  of  beautiful  roses.  She  saw  before  her  only 
buds,  closed  and  half  open,  suffused  with  dew,  fresh  and  fragrant. 

“Hot  yet  will  I  pluck  you,”  said  the  damsel  ;  “I  will  W'ait  till 
the  genial  sun  opens  your  bosoms,  then  ye  will  smile  in  lovelier 
tints,  and  breathe  a  sweeter  odor.” 

She  came  again  at  noon,  and  behold!  the  worm  had  revelled  in 
the  open  roses,  the  sun  had  faded  them,  and  they  looked  languid, 
lifeless,  and  pale !  The  maiden  wept !  The  next  morning  she 
gathered  her  flowers  early. 

Those  children  whom  God  loves  best,  he  gathers  early  out  of 
this  life  before  sin  smites  them — before  its  blight  touches  their 
hearts.  The  paradise  of  children  is  a  high  stage  in  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  The  most  righteous  adult  cannot  attain  to  it,  because 
his  spirit  has  received  deeper  stains  of  sin. 
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AN  OLD  MAN’S  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Boys  !  I  ask  your  pardon — young  gentlemen  !  I  forgot  for  the 
moment  that  young  men  passing  out  of  their  teens  into  the  years 
of  manhood  don’t  like  to  he  called  boys,  although  I  well  know  the 
fact  from  experience,  that  the  younger  and  less  informed  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is,  so  much  the  more  he  thinks  himself  of  importance,  and 
the  older  and  more  informed  that  individual  gets,  so  much  the  less 
will  that  self-importance  appear  in  his  own  eyes.  Standing  cor¬ 
rected,  then,  I  say  young  gentlemen  give  me  your  attention  while 
I,  in  a  homely  and  familiar  way,  talk  to  you  awhile.  I  have  not 
only  passed  through  the  same  period  of  human  life  that  you  have, 
but  through  a  larger  part  of  it  than,  perhaps,  many  of  you  will. 

I  am  sitting  on  the  sun-setting  hill-side  of  life,  and  can  dispassion¬ 
ately  look  back  on  the  meandering  path,  and  see  by  its  side  many 
pitfalls  that  I,  at  the  time  unconsciously  passed,  and  by  the  kind 
hand  of  Providence  was  prevented  from  falling  into.  I  am  neither 
a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  therefore  you  may  say 
that  I  am  a  pretty  old  man  to  talk  to  the  rising  generation  about 
the  dangers  of  the  path  of  the  Christian  and  moral  life.  I  have, 
however,  a  reason  to  render  for  my  apparent  presumption.  I  have 
passed  the  period  of  life  to  which  ambition  is  an  object,  and  the- 
frowns  of  a  wicked  world  a  terror.  Not  so  with  other  men,  not 
s.miliarly  situated,  whose  equally  incumbent  duty  it  may  be  with 
my  own,  to  warn  any  youthful  fellow  beings  of  the  dangers  that 
will  beset  their  future  path.  They  have  all  interests  that  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  such  a  course,  and  therefore  it  may  be  inex¬ 
pedient  for  them  to  do  what  I  am  about  presuming  to  do.  The 
mechanic  has  his  interests  to  foster.  A  traveler  comes  along.;,  his 
horse  has  lost  a  shoe,  his  carriage  has  been  broken,  or  he  may 
have  been  upset  and  his  garments  rendered  unfit  for  use.  It  is 
therefore,  necessary  that  every  blacksmith,  coachmaker,  tailor,  or 
other  mechanic  that  may  be  needed,  be  popular  with  the  landlord 
of  the  village  in  order  to  be  recommended  as  a  suitable  person  for 
the  job.  The  merchant  makes  his  money  not  only  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  his  stock  of  goods,  but  also  by  that  of  his  stock  of  good 
will  in  the  community — the  fewer  toes  he  treads  upon  the  better 
for  him.  To  the  physician  good  will  is  not  only  important,  but 
the  principal  part  of  his  practice  is  derived  from  the  disorganization 
of  the  human  system  by  dissipation.  It  is  therefore  doubly  his 
interest  to  wink  at  the  moral  and  physical  evils  of  the  day.  To 
the  lawyer  the  same  considerations  are  pre-eminently  important. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  emoluments  of  his  office,  accruing  from 
his  practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  caused  by  crimes  committed 
under  the  influence  of  intemperance,  dissipution  and  idleness,  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  wine  in  the  head  makes  even  the  poor  man 
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rich :  the  rich  man  is  naturally  tenacious  of  his  rights,  of  which 
law-suits  are  the  legitimate  consequence.  He  therefore  would,  in 
the  language  of  a  learned  judge,  “be  a  fool  if  he  would  steer  with 
with  the  wind  in  his  eye,  and  thereby  pursue  a  course  calculated  to 
take  the  bread  from  his  childrens’  mouths.”  The  minister  of  the 
gospel  has  also  his  trials  and  precautions  to  take.  True,  it  is-  his 
commission  to  inveigh  against  all  sin,  but  it  is  expedient  for  him  to 
do  so  merely  in  generals.  He  may,  at  a  general  meeting  of  all 
denominations,  on  a  thanksgiving-day  for  instance,  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  questionable  whether  a  church  member  is  in  the  line  of  his 
duty  in  renting  a  house  to  sell  liquor  in.  This  is  a  general  dis¬ 
charge  of  artillery  that  is  aimed  at  every  body,  and  consequently 
hits  nobody.  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  say  so  to  his  own  con¬ 
gregation,  much  less  to  say  “thou  art  the  man,  and  as  long  as 
you  do  it,  your  worship,  prayers,  singing  and  contributions  to  mis¬ 
sionary  boards,  are  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  Almighty."  It 
would  convulse  the  nervous  systems  of  many  of  his  pew-holders  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  the  paroxysms  of  their  excitement,  they 
would  unconsciously  draw  their  purse-strings  so  tight  that  the  pew- 
rent  payment  day  would  be  a  slim  affair,  and  death  on  the  bread 
and  butter  of  his  wife  and  children. 

Not  so  with  me — being,  by  a  kind  Providence,  supplied  with 
enough  to  carry  me  through  the  dark  days  of  the  evening  of  life, 
and  having  a  firm  faith  that  as  He  has  not  left  me  to  want  in  my 
manhood,  He  will  not  desert  me  in  my  old  and  crippled  days,  I 
have  no  such  thing  to  dread. 

After  this  long  preamble  now,  as  I  first  intended,  I  want  to  talk 
a  little  with  you  about  a  course  of  conduct  that  it  will  be  vour 
best  interests  to  pursue,  what  things  to  avoid,  and  what  to  do.  A 
good  rule  can  be  deduced,  though  not  from  a  literal  quotation,  yet 
from  a  sentiment  contained  in  holy  writ,  and  that  is,  Spend  not 
your  money  for  that  which  is  naught.  Many  young  men  com¬ 
mence  their  career  by  spending  a  good  part  of  their  earnings  for 
oysters  and  such  like.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it  is  wrong 
to  occasionally  eat  a  plate  of  oysters;  for  I  have  known  clergymen 
to  do  it,  and  surely  they  would  not  do  any  thing  wrong,  say  you; 
but  all  eatables  of  that  kind  become  insipid  by  frequent  use; 
hence  it  is  necessarv  to  add  something  to  give  them  grit.  This  is 
supplied  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  tne  oyster  saloon.  He 
secretly  keeps,  without  license,  intoxicating  liquors,  from  the  best 
brandies  to  the  weakest  wines.  Now,  you  will  be  told,  and  by 
professing  Christians,  too,  who  rent  houses  for  this  purpose,  that 
this  is  not  so  ;  but  I  tell  you  not  to  believe  them.  Satan  himself 
will  tell  a  lie  to  prevent  an  injury  to  his  kingdom,  and  so  will  his 
vice-regents  here  above.  It  is  a  fact,  at  least  I  knovr  it  to  be  so  in 
my  own  town,  and  I  don’t  think  human  nature  is  so  different  as  to 
make  it  otherwise  elsewhere.  When  a  plain  dish  of  oysters  becomes 
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insipid,  a  little  weak  wine  is  added ;  and  when  that  becomes  incom¬ 
petent  to  the  task  of  giving  the  system  a  proper  excitement,  a 
stronger  is  resorted  to,  until,  in  time,  the  repast  of  oysters  is  sea¬ 
soned  with  fourth  proof  brandy.  By  this  time  the  scholar  has 
passed  through  the  academy  of  the  science  and  fitted  for  matricu¬ 
lation  into  the  college.  The  fashionable  hotel  is  frequented. 
Fourth-proof  brandy  soon  becomes  tame  to  the  stomach;  the  card 
table  steps  in  to  the  rescue,  the  scholar  loses  his  money  and, 
consequently,  is  incapable  of  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  refined 
hotel;  he  goes  to  one  of  another  grade,  and  in  a  lew  collegiate 
sessions  his  body  is  fitted  for  the  grave,  and  his  mind  for  the  com¬ 
munion  of  devils.  Some  young  men  not  having  a  taste  for  such 
indulgences,  being  trained  with  a  proper  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
such  a  course, spend,  for  all  useful  purposes,  an  inactive  life.  After 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  over  they  resort  to  the  stores  and  shops,  and 
spend  their  evenings  in  listening  to  and  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
of  the  senseless  gossip  of  the  village.  They  find,  too,  many  profess¬ 
ing  Christians  in  the  same  useless  occupation,  and  think,  by  their 
example,  no  harm  in  it,  consequently  their  minds  are  filled  with 
useless  and  pernicious  furniture,  leaving  no  space  for  pofitable 
information,  unfitting  themselves  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 

Instead  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  and  most  certainly  coming  to 
such  ends,  I  would  advise  you  to  use  all  your  extra  earnings  to  procure 
useful  implements  with  which  to  spend  your  leisure  evenings  in 
acquiring  useful  information.  Buy  a  book  and  master  its  contents. 
I  have  an  acquaintance  who  spent  his  youthful  days  in  folly ;  but 
before  his  habits  were  fully  formed  his  mind  took  a  different  turn; 
he  became  a  scientific  mechanic  and  in  every  way  a  very  useful 
man.  Some  years  ago  I  loaned  him  a  book,  and  he  has  since  told 
me  that  if  he  had  had  that  book  when  he  commenced  studying  the 
nature  of  mechanics,  he  could  have  saved  many  sleepless  nights  of 
investigation,  in  settling  in  his  mind,  de  novo ,  principles  that  were 
demonstrated  in  that  book.  Buy  abook,  for  instance,  on  astronomy 
— that  most  magnificent  of  all  human  studies.  The  command  to 
know  God  is  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  His  being  and 
the  character  of  His  works — His  development  ad  extra.  That 
science  gives  in  a  peculiar  manner  an  overwhelming  idea  of  His  pow¬ 
er  and  stupendousness  of  His  works.  Take  a  simple  instance:  It  is 
calculated  by  the  power  of  that  science  that  our  globe,  in  its  annual 
orbit,  passes,  in  every  second  of  time,  through  a  space  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  miles,  and  the  planets  nearer  the  sun  are  yet  more 
swift;  and  that  a  whole  year  is  required  to  perform  one  circuit 
round  the  sun.  What  an  idea  of  space !  itself  incomprehensible  ; 
but  when  the  fact  is  learned  by  the  same  science,  that  the  orbit  of 
the  earth  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  solar  system  when  compared 
with  that  of  Uranus,  and  that  to  an  eye  that  could  comprehend 
at  a  glance  the  universe  of  creation  (if  it  be  not  infinite,)  the  anni- 
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bilation  of  the  whole  solar  system  would  hardly  he  perceptible. 
Does  it  not  produce  an  idea  that  is  overwhelming  in  majesty  ? 

You,  especially,  who  have  been  neglected  by  your  parents  and 
pastor,  to  be  reared  up  in  the  catechteical  class,  buy  a  book  on 
theology — that  study  of  all  studies — that  sine  qua  non  of  all  true 
science  and  consequent  happiness.  It  is  true  there  are  mysteries 
in  religious  science  that  not  only  you  and  I  cannot  comprehend, 
but  that  the  most  learned  of  our  divines  don’t  pretend  to  fathom  ;  but 
this  is  no  reason  that  we  should  lay  it  aside  as  a  useless  undertaking. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  truths  in  the  science  comprehensible  to 
us,  with  the  grace  freely  proffered,  to  place  us  in  a  right  relation  to 
our  Maker,  which  will  put  us  in  possession  of  a  fulcrum  with  which, 
by  the  same  grace,  we  can  move  the  universe  of  God’s  knowledge, 
and  though  an  eternity  may  be  spent  in  operating,  it  will  be  the 
fulfilment  of  an  intended  destiny,  and  consequently  for  our  best 
interest.  You  will  say  this  is  an  endless  labor,  eui  bono  t  You  are 
mistaken.  Is  it  a  labor  for  a  healthy  man  to  breathe  ?  Much  less 
is  the  accomplishment  of  an  intended  destiny,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  a  transcendent  pleasure.  Try  it,  boys,  and 
you  will  discover  whether  I  have  the  visions  of  a  prophet. 

The  greatest  fallacy  that  you  have  to  contend  with  is  an  idea 
which  is  common  to  all  young  men — that  is,  that  they  can  temper 
themselves;  in  other  words,  they  can  indulge  in  the  innocent  vices 
of  the  day  and  when  they  become  dangerous  they  can  stop.  This 
all  experience  shows  is  not  so.  Teetotalism  is  the  only  safe 
ground.  Habits  of  virtue  or  vice  are  framed,  generally,  from 
twenty  to  thirty.  There  is  no  place  to  turn  from  the  path  of  vice 
and  enter  that  of  virtue  certainly  safe  but  the  beginning  of  that 
period — every  step  from  that  period  leads  you  farther  in  the  former 
and  farther  from  the  latter.  L. 


MY  MOTHER. 

My  mother,  my  kind  mother, 

I  hear  thy  gentle  voice; 

It  always  makes  my  little  heart 
Beat  gladly  and  rejoice. 

When  I  am  ill  it  comes  to  me, 

And  kindly  soothes  my  pain  ; 

And  when  I  sleep,  then  in  my  dreams 
It  sweetly  comes  again. 

It  always  makes  me  happy, 

Whene’er  I  hear  its  tone ; 

I  know  it  is  the  voice  of  love 
From  a  heart  that  is  my  own. 

My  mother,  my  dear  mother, 

0,  may  I  never  be 

Unkind  or  disobedient, 

In  any  way  to  thee 
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How  precious  few  people  in  the  world  know  even  the  author  of 
that  stirring  hearth-song:  “Sweet  Home,”  though  its  melody  has 
fallen  upon  the  ear  and  rested  on  the  tongue  of  the  million.  A  cor¬ 
respondent,  writing  from  Washington,  alluding  to  the  life  of  Payne, 
and  its  vicissitudes,  says:  “As  I  sit  in  my  garret  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  watching  the  course  of  great  men,  and  destiny  of  party,  I  meet 
with  strange  contradictions  in  this  eventful  life.  The  most  remark¬ 
able  was  that  of  J.  Howard  Payne,  author  of  ‘Sweet  Home.’  I 
knew  him  personally.  He. occupied  the  rooms  under  me  for  some 
time,  and  his  conversation  was  so  captivating  that  I  often  spent  whole 
days  in  his  apartment.  He  was  an  applicant  for  office  at  the  time 
— Consul  to  Tunis — from, which  he  had  been  removed.  What  a 
sad  thing  it  was  to  see  the  poet,  subjected  to  all  the  humiliation  of 
office  seeking.  Of  an  evening  we  would  walk  along  the  streets. 
Once  in  a  while  we  would  see  some  family  circle  so  happy,  and 
forming  so  beautiful  a  group  that  w'e  would  stop  awhile  and  then  pass 
silently  on. 

“  On  such  occasions  he  "would  give  a  history  of  his  wanderings — 
his  trials,  and  all  the  cares  incident  to  his  sensitive  nature  and  pov¬ 
erty.  ‘How  often,’  said  he  once,  ‘I  have  been  in  the  heart  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  or  some  other  city,  and  heard  persons 
singing  or  the  hand-organ  playing  ‘Sweet  Home,’  without  a  shilling 
to  buy  the  next  meal,  or  a  place  to  lay  my  head.  The  world  has  , 
literally  sung  my  song  until  every  heart  is  familiar  with  its  melo¬ 
dy*  Yet  I  have  been  a  "wanderer  from  my  boyhood.  My  country 
has  turned  me  ruthlessly  from  my  office;  and  in  my  old  age  I  have 
to  submit  to  humiliation  for  bread.’  Thus  he  would  complain  of  his 
hapless  lot.  His  only  wish  was  to  die  in  a  foreign  land,  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  by  strangers,  and  sleep  in  obscurity. 

“  I  met  him  one  day  looking  unusually  sad.  ‘  Have  you  got  your 
-consulate?’  said  I. 

“‘Yes,  and  leave  in  a  week  for  Tunis;  I  shall  never  return.’ 

“The  last  expression  was  not  a  political  faith.  Far  from  it. 
Poor  Payne!  his  wish  was  realized;  he  died  at  Tunis.  Whether 
his  remains  have  been  brought  to  this  country  I  know  not.  They 
should  be,  and  if  none  others  would  do  it,  let  the  homeless  through¬ 
out  the  world  give  a  penny,  for  a  monument  to  Payne.  I  knew  him, 
and  will  give  my  penny,  for  an  inscription  like  the  following: 

‘  HERE  LIES 

J.  HOWARD  PAYNE, 

The  author  of  “  Sweet  Horne  T 

A  Wanderer  in  Life ;  he  wh  se  wei*H  suug  u  ever;  near?. 

NEVER  HAD  A  HOME. 

He  died  in  a  Foreign  Land.’” 
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NO.  XV.  — THE  STORK. 

BT  THJB  EDITOK. 

These  birds  are  very  numerous  in  the  Holy  Land.  “  The 
fields/’  says  one,  “between  Cana  and  Nazareth  are  covered  with 
numerous  flocks  of  them,  each  flock  containing  more  than  a  thous¬ 
and.  In  some  parts  the  ground  is  entirely  whitened  by  them ; 
and,  on  the  wing,  they  darken  the  air  like  a  congeries  of  clouds. 
At  the  approach  of  evening  they  retire  to  roost  on  the  trees.  The 
inhabitants  carefully  abstain  from  hurting  them,  on  account  of 
their  important  services  in  clearing  the  country  of  various  animals.” 
Dr.  Shaw  saw  three  flocks  of  them  passing  over  Mount  Carmel, 
each  of  which  was  a  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  they  were  three 
hours  in  going  by.  They  have  also  been  seen  in  great  numbers 
between  Belbeis  and  Gaza,  in  Palestine. 

It  is  an  interesting  bird  in  appearance.  It  is  modest  and  hum¬ 
ble  in  its  deportment.  In  its  general  features,  though  not  at  all  in 
its  manners  and  habits,  it  very  much  resembles  the  crane.  The 
stork  is  white  with  some  dark-brown  at  its  head,  wings  and  thighs. 
It  has  a  very  long  beak  and  long  red  eyes.  The  skin,  the  beak, 
and  the  bare  parts  of  the  thighs  are  also  red.  “The  nails  of  its 
toes,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “are  very  peculiar;  not  being  clawed  like 
those  of  other  birds,  but  flat  like  the  nails  of  a  man.” 

Its  name,  in  Hebrew,  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  its  dis¬ 
position — it  is  Chasida,  and  signifies  merry ,  kindness ,  goodness , 
piety.  Its  name  in  English  is  derived  from  the  Greek  storge , 
which  means  “  love,  tender  affection,  especially  that  of  parents  for 
their  offspring  ;  parental  or  filial  affection.”  All  authors  agree  in 
awarding  this  honor  to  the  stork.  Ambrose  says  the  Romans 
called  it  avis  pia — the  pious  bird.  Publicus  calls  it  pietatus  cul- 
trix — the  cherisher  of  piety. 

This  sense  of  its  name  corresponds  exactly  with  the  known  dis¬ 
position  and  habits  of  the  stork.  Its  piety  towards  its  aged 
parents  is  referred  to  by  an  old  English  writer  (Holland,)  who  has 
it  from  Pliny.  “Storkes  keepe  one  nest  still  from  yeare  to  yeare, 
and  never  chaunge;  and  of  this  kind  nature  they  are,  that  the 
young  will  keepe  and  feed  their  parents  when  they  be  old,  as  they 
themselves  were  by  them  nourished  in  the  beginning.” 

Beaumont  has  the  following  allusion  to  this  fact: 

i(  The  stork’s  an  emblem  of  true  piety; 

Because,  when  age  has  seized  and  made  his  dame 
Unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young  one  takes 
His  mother  on  his  back,  provides  her  food, 

Repaying  thus  her  tender  care  of  him, 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly  ” 
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Burcherodde,  a  Dane,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir 
John  Hill,  the  eminent  naturalist,  speaks  “without  the  ornaments 
or  the  exaggeration  of  poetry  or  fable,”  and  who,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  “relates  what  he  has  seen,”  testifies  to  this  filial 
tenderness  of  the  stork.  After  mentioning  that  they  build  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  go  away  in  autumn  and 
return  again  in  spring  to  their  several  nests  in  families,  he  says: 
“The  people  of  Toningen,  and  the  neighboring  coasts  gather 
together  to  see  them  come;  for  they  are  superstitious,  and  form 
certain  presages  from  the  manner  of  their  flight.  At  this  time  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  several  of  the  old  birds,  which  are  tired  and 
feeble  with  long  flight,  supported  at  times  on  the  backs  of  the 
young ;  and  the  peasant  speaks  of  it  as  a  certainty,  that  many  of 
these  are,  when  they  return  to  their  homes,  laid  carefully  in  the 
old  nest  and  cherished  by  the  young  ones  w7hich  they  reared  writh 
so  much  care  the  spring  before.”  This  is  certainly  very  remark¬ 
able ;  and  well  may  this  writer  add,  “men  may  be  taught  by 
looking  at  them.” 

This  tender  care  on  the  part  of  the  young  for  their  parents  is 
only  a  suitable  return  for  the  previous  care  of  the  parents  for 
them.  We  are  assured  by  naturalists  that  the  stork  bestows  special 
care  upon  the  education  of  its  young.  While  they  are  yet  in  the 
nest,  the  parents  never  both  leave  it  at  a  time;  one  always  remains 
with  the  young  while  the  other  goes  for  food.  They  retain  their  off¬ 
spring  much  longer  in  the  nest  than  other  birds.  “When  they  first 
take  out  the  young  they  practice  them  to  fly ;  and  they  lead  them 
to  the  marshes  and  to  the  hedge  sides,  pointing  them  out  the  frogs, 
and  serpents,  and  lizards,  which  are  their  proper  food;  and  they 
seek  out  toads,  which  they  never  eat,  and  take  great  pains  to  make 
the  young  distinguish  them,”  teaching  them  thus  to  select  that  food 
which  is  proper  for  them,  and  which  they  might  easily  mistake  on 
account  of  the  similarity  between  a  toad  and  a  frog.  When  night 
closes  their  excursion  for  food,  they  bring  their  little  flock  carefully 
back  again  to  the  nest. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  young  first  begin  to  flutter  out  of  the 
nest,  the  mother  bears  them  on  her  wings,  and  so  zealously  protects 
them  in  danger  that,  in  some  instances,  they  have  perished  them¬ 
selves  rather  than  forsake  their  offspring. 

How  interesting  and  instructive  is  this  mutual  devotion  between 
the  old  and  young  of  these  birds.  How  beautiful  and  suggestive 
is  this  grateful  return  of  services  on  the  part  of  the  young.  In 
regard  to  it  we  may  adopt  the  sentiment  of  the  Danish  writer 
above  quoted,  with  the  alteration  of  the  first  wrord:  “  Children 
may  be  taught  by  looking  at  them.”  Though  such  a  thing  is  not 
found  among  storks,  yet  it  is  among  men  that  aged  parents  are 
neglected  by  those  over  whom  they  watched  with  many  pains  and 
tears  in  their  infancy.  A  little  impatience  manifested  in  those  who 
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are  now  in  their  second  childhood  is  regarded  a  burden  too  grevious 
to  be  borne,  while  all,  of  a  similar  character,  extending  through 
years  of  our  own  first  childhood,  is  forgotten.  How  easily  are 
past  favors  forgotten  among  us — but  not  among  storks ! 

The  stock  is  easily  tamed;  and  though  it  has  somewhat  of  a 
grave  and  even  mournful  visage,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  friendly 
bird.  It  is  neither  shy  nor  savage,  but  mild  and  courteous  in  its 
disposition.  It  may  be  easily  trained  to  reside  in  the  yard  or  in 
the  garden,  which  it  keeps  clear  of  insects  and  reptiles.  In  some 
countries  they  are  a  very  favorite  domestic  fowl.  “  They  are  so 
common  in  Holland  as  to  build  anywhere  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
where  the  inhabitants  provide  boxes  for  them  to  make  their  nests 
in,  and  are  careful  that  the  birds  suffer  no  injury,  always  resenting 
this  as  an  offence  committed  against  themselves.  Storks  are  also 
common  at  Aleppo,  and  in  plenty  at  Seville,  in  Spain.  At  Bag¬ 
dad  hundreds  are  said  to  be  seen  about  the  houses,  walls  and  trees.'’ 

As  domestic  fowls  they  are  very  fond  of  children,  even  joining 
m  their  childish  frolics  and  imitating  them.  Dr.  Herman  tells  us 
that  he  saw  a  tame  one  in  a  garden  where  the  children  were 
playing  at  6  hide-and-seek,’  and  that  it  ran  its  turn  when  it  was 
touched,  and  so  well  distinguished  the  child  whose  turn  it  was  to 
pursue  the  rest,  as  to  be  perfectly  on  its  guard.” 

;  The  stork  is  a  migratory  bird.  Those  in  Europe  and  Asia,  in 
.autumn  sail  for  Egypt,  Lybia,  the  marshes  of  Barbary  and  the 
southern  regions  in  general,  where  they  bear  a  second  brood,  and 
enjoy  a  second  summer.  The  mode  of  their  flying  is  thus  described 
;by  Milton : 

“  Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part,  more  wise, 

In  common,  ranged  .n  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

Inteligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight.” 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  their  setting  out  on 
their  serial  journey.  “For  about  the  space  of  a  fortnight  before 
they  pass  from  one  country  to  another,”  says  Dr.  Shaw,  “they 
constantly  resort  together,  from  all  the  adjacent  parts,  in  a  certain 
plain ;  and  there  forming  themselves,  once  every  day,  into  a  dow- 
wanne ,  or  council ,  according  to  the  phrase  of  these  eastern  nations, 
are  said  to  determine  the  exact  time  of  their  departure,  and  the 
place  of  their  future  abodes.”  To  this,  Thompson,  the  poet  of  the 
Seasons,  thus  alludes: 

“  Tbe  stork  assembly  meets;  for  many  a  day 
Consulting  deep  and  various,  ere  they  take 
Their  arduous  voyage  throu  h  the  liquid  sky. 

Aod  now  their  route  design’d  their  leaders  chose. 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean’d  their  vigorous  wings, 

And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 

Wheel’d  round,  in  congregation  full 
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The  figured  flight  ascends;  and  riding  high 
The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds  ” 

This  habit  of  the  stork  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  is  so  alluded  to  by  Pope — 

“  Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  its  own.  and  worlds  unknown  before; 

Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day. 

Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ?” 

When  all  the  preliminaries  are  arranged  they  start  away  in  the 
night.  A  certain  writer  (Bellonius,)  says,  that  when  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  start  away  the  tardy  stork  that  comes  last  to  the  place  of 
general  rendezvous  is  killed  upon  the  spot  as  a  warning  to  loiteresl 
They  go  away  about  the  last  of  August,  and  return  about  the 
middle  of  March. 

They  are  very  sensitive,  and  easily  anticipate  the  least  change 
of  the  season  which  adumbrates  the  coming  winter.  This  explains 
the  allusion  in  Scripture — 

“  Yea,  the  stork  in  the  Heaven 

Knoweth  her  appointed  time.”  Jer.  viii,  7. 

They  know  by  mere  instinct,  even  better  than  sinners  with  reason, 
when  to  move  so  as  to  escape  approaching  danger.  “We  have 
alreadie  seene,”  says  an  old  writer  (Holinshed’s  Conquest  of  Ire¬ 
land,)  “the  storks  and  swallows  as  also  the  summer  birds  are  come, 
:and  with  the  westerlie  winds  are  gone  againe  !”  This  promptness 
of  the  stork  to  migrate  at  the  proper  time  has  given  rise  in  the 
East  to  some  very  pointed  sayings,  of  which  we  may  say  again, 
“Men  may  be  taught  by  looking  at  them.”  Roberts  informs  us 
that  if  a  husband  is  fond  of  roving  from  his  house,  and  remaining 
too  long  in  other  places,  his  wife  says,  “  The  storks  know  their 
time  and  place,  but  my  husband  does  not  know.”  Again:  “In 
the  rain  neither  roker  nor  other  birds  will  depart  from  their  nest¬ 
lings ;  but  my  husband  is  always  leaving  us.”  In  regard  to  an 
unworthy  son,  the  parent  says,  “Ah  !  my  wicked  son!  would  that 
he,  as  the  stork,  knew  his  appointed  time  and  place!” 

When  they  leave  for  warmer  climates,  they  fly  very  high  and 
very  fast.  This  may  explain  the  expression  “the  stork  in  the 
heaven.”  Also  the  allusion  to  the  two  mystical  women  in  Zacha- 
riah  v,  9,  who  “had  wings  like  the  wings  of  a  stork.” 

Where  they  are  in  a  tame  state,  as  we  have  seen,  they  generally 
build  upon  the  tops  of  houses.  They  also,  in  some  places,  build  in 
the  ruins  of  old  walls  or  forsaken  buildings,  or  deserted  towers.  A 
traveler  tells  us,  that  “at  Persepolis,  or  Chilmanar,  in  Persia,  the 
remains  of  the  pillars  serve  them  to  build  on,  every  pillar  having  a 
nest  on  it.”  In  Palestine,  however,  where  the  roof  of  the  houses 
were  flat,  they  build  their  nests  on  light  trees,  and  prefer  the  fir-tree. 

“  As  for  the  stork 

The  fir  tree  are  her  house.” 


Ps  civ.  17. 
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This  bird  exercises  great  prudence  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for 
its  nest,  and  in  its  entire  construction.  Paxton  says :  “  The  stork 
chooses  the  site  of  her  dwelling  with  much  care  and  intelligence; 
she  combines  her  materials  with  great  art,  and  prosecutes  her  plan 
with  surprising  exactness.  After  the  structure  is  finished,  she  ex-, 
amines  it  on  all  sides,  tries  its  firmness  and  solidity,  supplies  any 
defect  she  may  discover,  and  with  admirable  industry,  reduces  with 
his  bill  an  unsightly  projection,  or  ill-adjusted  twig,  till  it  perfectly 
corresponds  with  her  instructive  conception  of  safety,  neatness,  and 
comfort.”  When  the  nest  is  once  finished,  it  is  its  home,  not  only 
for  the  whole  season,  or  for  a  part  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
birds,  but  year  after  year  it  returns  to  the  nest,  as  to  its  house. 

No  doubt  because  of  its  many  pious  qualities  the  ancients  associ¬ 
ated  the  mystic  with  this  bird.  They  were  so  much  venerated  by 
the  ancient  Thessalonians,  that  he  who  killed  a  stork,  had  to  expi¬ 
ate  the  crime  by  his  own  death  !  The  Mahommedans  account  it 
profane  to  kill,  or  even  to  molest  a  stork.  And,  among  the  Turks, 
those  who  own  a  house  where  storks  have  nested,  are  supposed  to 
receive  great  blessings  from  heaven,  and  to  be  free  from  misfortune. 

Here  we  must  close.  We  have  formed  a  kind  of  friendship  with 
this  bird,  and  our  heart  lingers  as  we  are  about  to  bid  it  adieu.  We 
believe  verily,  they  are  true,  those  beautiful  and  peculiar  words  of 
Coleridge,  in  the  Ancient  Mariner  : 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Roth  mac,  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small : 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 


THE  EARLY. 

“  Weep  not  for  the  early  dead, 
Sleeping  in  their  narrow  bed  ; 

They  are  happier  far  than  we, 
Howsoever  blest  vre  be.” 

“  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth, 
Ere  the  fountain  springs  of  truth 
Have  been  sullied  by  the  rains, 
Leaving  dark  and  deadly  stains.” 


SONG. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GLEIM. 

All  my  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom  ! 

Sing  it,  little  song  ! 

All  my  flowers  have  shed  their  bloom  ! 

But  I  hope  that  other*  bloom 
Brighter  in  a  brighter  home  ! 

Sing  it,  little  song! 
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RURAL  SCENES  AND  PASTIMES  AMONG  THE  GREEN 

MOUNTAINS.* 

Fly  from  oar  country  pastimes,  fly, 

Sad  troop  of  human  misery  ! 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  crystal  brook9. 

Or  the  pureazur’d  heaven  that  smiles  to  see, 

The  rich  attendance  of  our  poverty — 

Peace,  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Reader,  if  thou  art,  or  ever  hast  been  young,  thou  knowest  well 
that  rural  scenes  (providing  thy  taste  hath  not  departed  thee)  are 
thy  delight.  If  they  be  as  thy  dwelling  place,  thou  dost  rejoice  in 
their  serene  presence,  and  dost  feel  within  thee  their  mysterious 
power,  although  unable,  perchance,  to  tell  what  that  power  is  or 
whence  it  comes. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  thy  lot,  like  mine,  be  cast  in  some  populous 
city,  where  the  hum  of  voices  but  sadly  mocks  the  whispering  of 
leaves,  and  where  the  hoarse  engine  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
whistling  plover,  to  wake  thee  in  the  morning,  how  invariably  dost 
thou  show  the  instincts  of  thy  nature  in  that  eager  relish  of  whatever 
art,  with  the  assistance  of  nature,  has  made  rural  there  in  the  way 
of  gardens  and  parks. 

— When  I  had  written  thus  far  upon  this  subject,  selected  with 
the  hope  of  awakening  in  thee  some  pleasing  fancies,  which  might 
lead  thee  to  look  more  frequently  upon  the  smiling  face  of  nature 
with  a  kindred  expression,  who  should  come  into  my  room  but  Yor- 
ick — this  was  his  familiar  name  in  other  days — the  cherished  friend 
and  schoolmate  of  my  past  delectable  residence  among  the  Green 
Mountains.  His  was  an  open  heart  that  enjoyed  the  company  of  hills 
and  groves  as  well  as  that  of  schoolmates;  and  I  venture  to  say, 
there  was  not  a  flower  that  bloomed  or  a  bird  that  sang  for  miles 
around  that  old  plastey^d^  school-house  which  he  did  not  know  and 
love.  To  him  1  appealed  immediately,  as  a  proper  judge  in  the 
matter  which  was  engrossing  my  mind.  “Natie,”  said  he,  answer¬ 
ing  my  appeal  with  a  smile,  “you  know  that  my  boyhood  lias  been 
conversant  with  rustic  fields;  you  know,  that,  in  the  spring-time 
of  my  life,  I  have  read  with  you  from  groves  and  hills  and  running 
brooks  the  pastoral  poesy  of  nature,  and  you  know  too  that  I  can 
never  forget  the  delightful  emotions  which  were  then  awakened, 

*  This  chairs  of  mountains  extends  through  the  interior  of  Vermont,  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  Lake  Chr.mpiain  They  are  clothed  with 
perpetual  verdure  and  hence  have  received  their  name,  and  given,  the  same  in 
French,  to  the  state  through  which  they  run. 

|  This  term  is  universally  used,  in  Vermont,  with  nearly  the  same  significance  as 
rough  cast. 
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and  which  even  now  thrill  in  my  bosom  as  I  recall  them.  At  pres¬ 
ent  even  I  delight  to  read,  in  order  to  rejuvenize  myself,  “Ike 
Walton,"  and  the  “Brothers,"  that  sad,  but  sweet  pastoral  of  Words¬ 
worth,  and  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  read,  under  the  spell  of 
past  recollections,  the  “Grentle  Shepherd  "  of  Ramsay,  your  espe¬ 
cial  delight,  until  I  really  sighed  to  return  again  to  those  rustic 
fields,  those  groves  and  running  brooks  where  we  once  wandered 
together  in  our  childhood,  and  felt  those  strong  and  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  'which  nature  in  her  freedom  then  made  upon  our  hearts.” 

Would  that  you  could  have  heard  him,  after  having  concluded 
this  warm  testimony  of  gratitude  to  nature  and  the  rustic  muse,  as 
with  trembling  voice,  he  repeated  from  Burns: 

“  0  Nature  !  a’  thy  shows  an’  forms 

To  feeling,  pensive  hearts,  hae  charms ! 

Whether  the  summer  kindly  warms 
Wi’  iife  an’  light 

Or  winter  howls  in  gusty  storms 

The  iang  dark  night.” 

After  this  old  familiar  friend  had  left  me,  and  before  I  ceased  to 
hear  the  tap  of  his  cane  upon  the  stairs — (I  forgot  to  mention  be¬ 
fore,  that,  through  his  passionate  fondness  for  skating,  he  had 
brought  upon  himself  a  lameness,  temporary  I  trust,  and  had  used 
on  this  account  for  some  time  a  cane,  which  in  his  strange  conceits 
he  was  wont  to  call  “my  Uncle  Toby;"  before  this  accident  he  was 
as  active  as  a  roe) — I  found  myself  in  a  mood  of  deep  meditation. 
What  lasting  impressions,  thought  I,  recalling  the  remarks  of  my 
friend,  do  rural  scenes,  and  especially  those  whose  prominent  cha¬ 
racteristics  are  mountains,  make  upon  the  young  heart,  and  how 
little  are  the  young  themselves  encouraged  to  cherish  them  or  appre¬ 
ciate  their  worth.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  I  know,  for  I  re¬ 
member  well  how,  every  spring,  Mother  used  to  make  a  little  wreath, 
of  willow  leaves  and  flowers,  those  “  weeds  of  glorious  feature”  and 
put  it  on  the  head  of  little  Hellie,  and  tell  her  to  love  the  flowers 
and  trees,  which  in  the  spring-time  clothe  themselves  -with  such 
beauty  in  praise  of  God.  But,  to  continue  my  meditation,  will  not 
these  scenes  have  a  moulding  influence  in  the  formation  of  their 
character,  which  will  make  itself  felt  throughout  their  whole  life? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  serenity  which  always  pervades  them, 
where  every  thing  seems  to  be  at  peace  with  itself,  will  not  at 
some  time  enter  into  the  soul  and  awaken  moral  sensibilities  there, 
especially  if  that  soul  has  been  trained  in  the  “  nurture  and  admo¬ 
nition  of  the  Lord?”  Cannot  the  emotions  at  least,  which  they 
awaken,  be  so  sanctified  to  God  as  to  become  powerful  motives  to 
devotion?  To  the  pure  in  heart,  the  voice  of  nature,  as  we  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  solitudes,  where  she  works  in  her  own  quietness  and 
freedom,  is  the  voice  of  God. 

“Tis  her  privilege 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
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From  joy  to  joy,  for  she  cun  so  inform 

The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 

With  quietness  and  beauty,  nor  sneer  of  selfish  men 

Shttll  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 

Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 

Is  full  of  blessings.” 

Such  scenes  as  those  I  now  allude  to  strengthen  also  the  attach¬ 
ments  to  home  of  every  one  who  may  enjoy  them,  and  those  attach¬ 
ments  insensibly  widen  into  patriotism.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  1  remember  distinctly  that  well-bred  Scotchman, 
McGregory,  who  always  called  me,  on  account  of  my  frequent 
visits,  “his  little  bairn,”  and  see,  in  fancy,  his  small  cottage,  crown¬ 
ing  a  high  bluff,  around  which  the  Winooski  winds  in  the  same  ma¬ 
jesty  and  with  the  same  musical  ripple  as  in  centuries  gone  by.  How 
often,  when  driving  the  cows  home  from  his  interval *  pasture  along 
the  banks  of  the  same  stream,  have  I  stood  and  listened  to  the  wild 
music  of  that  bag-pipe  which  he  had  kept  as  a  relic  of  the  Highlands, 
when,  driven  by  fate,  he  came  an  exile  to  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  wondered  why,  at  gloamin’  time,  he  delighted  to  play 
those  old  Scotch  tunes  with  his  face  invariably  turned  towards  the 
Green  Mountains  that  lifted  up  their  bald  heads  all  along  the  East. 
Once,  I  recollect,  my  curiosity  conquered  my  modesty,  and  I  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  play  to  the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East  for  it ,  I 
thought,  was  much  prettier  with  its  fading  crimson.  “Natie,  my  lit¬ 
tle  bairn, ”f  said  he,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  looked  tearful,  “  I  maun 
play  to  the  East  for  it  brings  anent  my  een  the  Highlands,  the 
gowany  glens,  and  croonin’  waterfa’s  o’  my  native  land.  They 
were  the  sympathizing  companions  of  my  childhood  and  I  lo’ethem 
still.”  Then  patting  me  on  the  head,  he  said,  “ye  shall  gang  to  the 
Highlands  wi’  me,”  and  sang,  as  I  listened  with  unspeakable  plea¬ 
sure, 

“  Mty  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here — 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  a  ehasiDg  the  deer; 

A  chasing  the  wild  deer,  huu  f  ollowing  the  roe 
My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  whe’ever  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highland.-,  farewell  to  the  north, 

The  birth  place  of  valor,  the  country  of  Wurth  ; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove. 

The  hills  of  the  Highland  forever  I  love.” 

McGregory,  thou  friend  of  my  youth,  thou  art  not  forgotten. 
Although  I  cannot  go  to  the  Highlands  wdth  thee,  for  thou  art  now 
sleeping  in  the  silent  grave,  away  from  the  land  of  thy  birth,  yet 
thy  songs  and  chats  about  Old  Scotia,  are  still  lingering  with  me, 
unworthily  called  “thy  bairn.”  Could  I  now  visit  thy  grave,  I 
would  weep  there  in  remembrance  of  thy  noble  soul,  the  glow  of 
whose  patriotism  exile  never  dimmed. 

*  A  term  applied  to  a  track  of  lowland  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  generally  very 
fertile  on  account  of  deposits  made  there  by  floods. 

t  Scotch,  for  child. 
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THE  OLD  SEXTON. 


Nigh  to  a  grave  that  was  newly  made. 

Leaned  a  Sexton  old,  on  his  earth  worn  spade. 

His  work  was  done,  and  he  paused  to  wait 
The  funeral  train  at  the  open  gate. 

A  relic  of  by -gone  days  was  he, 

And  his  locks  were  gray  as  the  foamy  sea: 

And  these  words  came  from  his  lips  so  thin — 

I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in  ; 

Gather — gather — gather — I  gather  them  in 

I  gather  them  in,  for  man  and  boy, 

Year  after  \ear  of  grief  and  joy, 

I’ve  builded  the  houses  that  lie  around. 

In  every  nook  of  this  burial  ground, 

Mother  and  daughter,  father  and  son, 

Come  to  my  solitude  one  by  one; 

But  come  they  strangers  or  come  they  kin, 

I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in  ; 

Gather — gather — gather — I  gather  them  in. 

Many  are  with  me,  yet  I'm  alone. 

I’m  King  of  the  Dead,  and  I  make  my  throne 
On  a  monument  slab  of  marble  cold — 

My  sceptre  of  rule  is  the  spade  I  hold  : 

Come  they  from  cottage  or  come  they  from  hall, 
Mankind  are  my  subjects — all — all — all ! 

Let  them  loiter  in  pleasure  or  toyfully  spin, 

I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in ; 

Gather — gather — gather — I  gather  them  in. 

I  gather  them  in,  and  (heir  final  res' 

Is  here,  down  here ,  in  the  earth’s  dark  breast  1 
And  the  Sextoa  ceased  as  the  funeral  train 
Wound  mutely  over  that  solemn  plain  ! 

And  I  said  to  myself,  when  time  is  told, 

A  mightier  voice  than  that  bexton’s  old, 

Will  be  heard  o’er  the  last  trump’s  dreadful  din  ; 
I  gather  them  in — I  gather  them  in, 

Gather — gather — gather — I  gather  them  in 


AN  APOSTROPHE  TO  THE  STARS. 

Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven, 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires — ’tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  live,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 
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FBO U  TBS  OEHwMAN  BY  BBV.  B.  BAOSUAH. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  years  usually  form  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  human  life.  Here  commences  the  period  of  playful 
amusements  and  of  grouping  together  in  youthful  society.  The 
child  assumes  the  task  of  distinguishing  and  asserting  its  individual 
character,  and  naturally  begins  to  cultivate  a  feeling  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  happy  advantage,  if  it  has  been 
prepared  for  this  task  amid  a  circle  of  childern  pretty  much  of  its 
own  age.  Mingling  with  other  children  brings  it  into  new  rela¬ 
tions.  Here  it  learns  to  know  many  virtues,  and  also  enters  a 
sinful  atmosphere,  whose  corruptible  influence  it  can  not  wholly 
evade.  It  commences  a  contest  with  sin  outside  of  itself,  whereas 
hitherto  its  parents  battled  with  and  tried  to  subdue  its  sinful 
nature  for  it.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  see  that,  from  this  time 
on,  the  mother  should  be  far  more  cautious,  careful,  and  rigid  in 
her  training. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  rules.  The  first  is  self-evident 
— that  only  such  children  should  be  chosen  for  associates  of  whose 
character  and  training  the  parents  approve,  so  that  the  child,  from 
the  start,  may  not  learn  to  love  and  practice  what  is  rude  and 
wrong.  It  is  true  we  have  no  certain  assurance  for  the  piety  of 
those  whose  training  has  been  correct  on  the  part  of  their  parents. 
Educated  with  blameless  care,  they  are  yet  often  exposed  to  the 
tuition  of  corrupt  servants,  who  aid  them  in  cultivating  bad  habits. 
It  is  here  as  it  is  with  ail  human  plans.  Man  may  devise  means 
and  measures,  but  God  must  direct  and  bless  to  secure  the  end. 
Human  wisdom  will  not  suffice  if  holy  angels  will  not  hover  around 
the  child,  and  lead  it  with  their  guardian-guiding  hands. 

Just  think  what  often  happens  among  the  lower  classes.  A 
child  of  this  age  is  put  out  on  the  street,  lives  and  mingles  with 
corrupt  companions,  sees  and  hears  nothing  but  evil ;  and  yet,  as 
it  often  happens,  it  is  preserved  from  vice  and  evil  in  their  worst 
forms.  We  often  can  not  understand  why  children  who  are  so 
much  exposed  to  evil,  have  such  ^>ure  and  pious  dispositions. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  such,  and  they  are  striking  testimonies 
of  the  wisdom  of  God’s  providence  and  government,  before  which 
we  should  bow  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  humility  of  heart. 
Therefore  let  parents  do  their  duty;  choose  companions  for  their 
children  whose  piety  and  good  habits  are  beyond  dispute,  and  thus 
commit  them,  with  their  fervent  prayer,  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  Our  Father  in  heaven. 

Secondly,  the  mother  should  carefully  watch  and  examine  the 
conduct  of  the  child,  whenever  it  has  been  in  company  with  others. 

roi.  y  F 
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The  father  often  may  not  discover  any  essential  change  in  the 
child  for  months,  when  the  mother,  in  a  few  hours  after  the  change 
is  effected,  can  already  observe,  or  rather  feel,  the  clearest  traces 
of  a  growth  in  sin  or  in  piety.  Then  commences  her  solicitude  and 
labor.  How  often  must  evil  impressions  be  wiped  away !  How. 
often  can  a  single  afternoon  pervert  and  poison  the  whole  previous 
training  of  a  child.  Now,  the  indispensable  remedy  is  unbending 
rigor.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  poison  of  sin  which 
is  developed  from  within  out  of  man,  and  that  which  is  infused 
from  without  into  him.  We  find  a  similar  difference  between  the 
disease  of  the  body  in  the  system  and  the  poison  in  the  atmosphere 
or  elsewhere,  which  will  destroy  life  if  taken  into  the  system.  The 
foreign  poison  operates  much  more  violently,  and  is  far  more  de¬ 
structive  in  its  results.  So  soon  as  parents  discover  the  symptoms 
of  this  alarming  infection  they  should  treat  it  with  unsparing 
severity.  By  this  means  alone  they  can  succeed  in  expelling  the 
enemy  and  make  his  future!  entrance  more  difficult.  By  this,  I 
mean  that  every  sinful  habit,  acquired  in  this  way,  should  be 
directly  and  severely  treated  with  bodily  punishment.  Still,  let 
not  the  child  feel  that  its  fault  has  been  acquired  from  this  or  that 
companion.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  To  regard  others  as 
the  originators  of  its  own  sins,  will  give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  su¬ 
periority  and  pride.  It  will  excite  a  species  of  mistrust  against 
the  mother  and  the  punishment  she  inflicts.  It  will  look  upon 
other  children  as  happier  in  their  sins,  because  less  punished,  and 
increase  the  desire  of  making  common  cause  with  them. 

Another  very  injudicious  custom  is  that  of  giving  parties  to 
children.  These  are  very  popular  in  some  communities  and 
families.  Here  all  their  companions  are  formally  invited  as  guests, 
and  treated  with  all  the  lavish  extravagance  of  a  soiree.  Candies, 
cakes,  and  luxuries  of  every  variety  are  served  up  in  the  most 
costly  style.  Little  boys  and  girls,  like  men  and  women  in  min¬ 
iature,  romp  and  revel  to  their  ample  satisfaction.  They  usually 
disperse  at  a  late  hour.  Perhaps  near  midnight  you  can  see  these 
little  men,  laced  in  aprons,  tripping  along  the  street,  with  their 
little  ladies  by  their  side,  practicing  the  rudiments  of  gallantry  and 
courtship.  These  parties  are  excellent  schools  of  levity  and  fan¬ 
tastic  flourishes.  They  furnish  these  little  ones  with  material  for 
silly  gossip,  with  which  they  anticipate  the  folly  of  riper  years. 
For  days  and  weeks  following  you  can  hear  little  girls,  from  six  to 
eight  years  old,  discuss,  after  the  fashion  of  their  mothers,  the 
merits  of  the  last  party — the  brilliant  dress  of  one,  and  the  anti¬ 
quated  tinsels  of  another;  the  sweet  manners  of  the  ladies  and  the 
gallantry  of  their  beaux.  And  in  addition  to  all  this,  some 
parents  will  yet  tease  their  children  about  their  childish  courtships. 
To  some  parents  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  like  intelligence — youth¬ 
ful  cultivation ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  method  of  training  up  souls 
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for  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  life  and  the  glories  of  heaven. 
If  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  calculated  to  obscure,  pervert,  and 
destroy  the  child-like  simplicity  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  it  is  this 
fantastic  treatment  of  children.  A  pious  mother  can  neither 
approve  of  it  in  her  own  family,  nor  have  any  patience  with  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it. 

Finally,  I  would  yet  mention  obedience  as  a  matter  of  primary 
importance  in  family  training.  Precisely  on  this  point  a  great 
many  parents,  and  especially  many  mothers,  are  most  deplorably 
defective.  Obedience  is  the  pillar  of  all  educational  training,  and, 
without  exception,  the  ground-work  of  every  regulation  and  order 
in  the  family.  The  whole  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  continuous 
exercising  of  the  graces  of  a  cheerful  obedience.  Obedience, 
therefore,  is  the  first  duty  and  the  most  effective  means  to  diminish 
sin  in  the  world,  and  in  the  human  heart.  Obedience  must  at  all 
times  be  unconditional.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  parents 
weaken  their  authority,  the  child  daily  grows  more  untractable, 
and  its  sinful  nature  will  unfold  itself  with  a  fearful  rapidity. 

There  are  parents  and  even  teachers  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  every  command  or  prohibition  imposed  upon  the  child  should 
be  attended  with  a  satisfactory  explanation.  They  must  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  reason  of  every  parental  request.  Thus  to 
enforce  obedience  to  their  commands,  they  will  deliver  long  moral 
disquisitions  to  their  children  on  the  reasonableness  of  doing  their 
duty.  But  if  you  do  this  you  come  down  upon  a  level  with  your 
children,  and  treat  them  not  parentally  but  childishly.  You  need 
not  wonder  nor  try  to  restrain  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  they  urge 
objections  from  their  own  point  of  vision,  which  often  can  not  be 
controverted.  They  will  try  to  twist  and  find  fault  with  your  com¬ 
mands,  and  neither  learn  to  obey  their  parents  nor  their  God. 

Our  original  sin  consists  in  disobedience.  We  will  not  have 
God  to  rule  over  us.  We  would  rather  gratify  our  own  pride, 
carnal  inclinations,  vanity  and  selfishness.  Moreover,  did  God 
ever  assign  any  reasons  when  He  prohibited  sin  in  Paradise  ?  Hid 
He  tell  our  first  parents  why  they  should  not  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fruit?  We  have  the  prohibition  and  the  consequence — The  day 
thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die — nothing  more.  Thus 
it  is  in  the  training  and  education  of  children.  The  command  and 
the  punishment  as  the  consequence,  without  expressly  mentioning 
the  latter  in  every  instance.  The  experience  of  the  child  must 
teach  it  that  disobedience  invariably  deserves  and  must  receive 
punishment.  Should  the  child  come  with  its  “Why?”  the  only 
reply  can  be,  because  the  parents  will  have  it  so ;  or  if  its  age  and 
intelligence  are  more  mature,  the  only  safe  reason  to  be  assigned 
is,  because  God  will  have  it  so.  Let  a  child  constantly  feel  that  it 
must  do  all  things,  because  it  is  the  will  of  its  parents,  and  through 
them  the  will  of  God,  and  you  apply  the  surest  and  safest  remedy 
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to  diminish  sinful  inclinations,  and  at  the  same  time  propose  the 
highest  moral  end.  that  any  person  can  possibly  attain  to  in  the 
present  life. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  regard  the  demand  of  unconditional 
obedience  as  cruelly  severe.  To  be  thus  rigid  would  break  a 
mother’s  heart.  Her  government  must  yield  and  accommodate 
itself  to  the  temperament  and  disposition,  whereas  it  should  mould 
and  determine  these.  That  is  a  false  unchristian  tenderness  which 
can  neiter  use  the  rod  nor  a  commanding  tone  of  authority  in  the 
government  of  children.  “  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son; 
but  he  that  loveth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes.”  That  is  a  grace¬ 
less,  godless  pity  which  permits  children  to  govern  their  parents. 
How  often  do  we  see  parents  pulling,  coaxing  and  arguing  their 
children  into  obedience,  showing  them  most  glaringly  the  weakness 
of  their  government.  A  false  pity  prevents  their  punishment, 
though  they  unkindly  insult  their  parents  in  the  presence  of 
strangers.  I  have  often  witnessed  this  with  a  bleeding  heart,  and 
felt  that,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  they  did  all  they  could 
to  train  them  up  for  hell.  Cultivate  a  peevish  disobedience  in  a 
little  child,  though  you  do  it  for  pity’s  sake,  and  you  lay  the 
ground- work  of  a  stubborn  irreligion,  and  help  to  bar  and  banish 
the  blessed  Saviour  out  of  its  heart.  You  may  coax  it  to  become 
pious,  and  urge  upon  it  the  duty  of  being  confirmed,  and  call  in 
the  aid  of  your  pastor,  but  all  in  vain;  because  all  your  previous 
influence  has  been  exerted  in  an  opposite  direction.  A  child  which 
is  obedient  to  its  parents  will  also  become  obedient  to  God,  if  the 
proper  means  are  employed. 


“CHEER  UP.” 

Never  go  gloomily,  man  with  a  mind, 

Hope  is  a  better  companion  than  fear; 
Providence,  ever  benignant  ;.nd  kind, 

Gives  with  a  smile  what  you  take  with  a  tear. 
All  will  be  right. 

Look  to  the  light, 

Morning  was  ever  the  daugh'er  of  night ; 

All  that  was  black  will  be  aii  that  is  light; 
Cheerily,  then  !  cheer  up. 

Many  a  fee  is  a  friend  in  disguise, 

Many  a  trouble  a  blessing  most  true, 

Helping  the  heart  to  be  happy  and  wise, 

With  love  ever  precious  and  joys  ever  new. 
Stand  in  the  van, 

Strive  like  a  man, 

This  is  the  bravest  and  cleverest  plan ; 

Trusting  in  God  while  you  do  what  you  can  ; 
Cheerily,  then  !  eheer  up. 
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ILLUSTRATING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EARLY  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  fully  estimate  the  importance  of  im¬ 
pressing  upon  the  minds  of  our  children  religious  information,  even 
at  a  very  early  age.  Such  truths  as  are  fixed  in  the  memory  at 
this  interesting  period  of  our  existence  generally  go  with  us  through 
life.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  have  regarded  the  religious  instructions  imparted  to 
them  by  a  pious  mother,  when  they  were  in  the  very  morning  of 
childhood,  as  constituting  the  firm  basis  of  their  religious  tone  of 
sentiment  and  character  in  after  life,  and  the  foundation  of  their 
usefulness  to  mankind.  A  single  Bible  truth,  or  an  isolated  text  of 
Holy  Writ,  or  even  a  piece  of  religious  poetry,  indelibly  fixed  in 
the  mind  of  a  little  playful  pratler,  may  be  of  more  importance  to 
that  child  (and  parents,  too,)  at  some  distant  day,  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver.  This  fact  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  following 
account,  taken  from  a  narrative  written  by  pastor  Rone,  of 
Elsineur : 

Many  years  ago  several  German  families  left  their  country  and 
settled  in  North  America.  Among  these  was  a  man  from  Wurtem- 
burg,  who,  with  his  wife  and  a  large  family,  established  himself  in 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  no  churches  or  schools  then  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
keeping  the  Sabbath  at  home  with  the  children,  instructing  them 
to  read  the  Bible  and  pray  to  God. 

In  the  year  1754  a  dreadful  war  broke  out  in  Canada,  between 
the  French  and  the  English.  The  Indians  were  induced  to  take 
part  with  the  French,  and  committed  great  devastations  in  many  of 
the  English  settlements.  They  made  excursions  as  far  as  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  they  plundered  and  burnt  all  the  houses  they  came 
to,  and  murdered  the  people.  In  1755  they  reached  the  dwelling 
of  the  poor  family  from  Wurtemburg,  while  the  wife  and  one  of  the 
sons  were  gone  to  a  mill,  four  miles  distant,  to  get  some  corn 
ground.  The  husband,  the  eldest  son,  and  two  little  girls,  named 
Barbara  and  Regina,  were  at  home.  The  blood-thirsty  savages, 
as  they  came  up  to  the  dwelling,  rushed  in  and  commenced  the 
work  of  destruction.  The  father  and  his  son  were  instantly  killed, 
but  they  carried  the  two  little  girls  away  into  captivity,  with  a 
great  many  other  children,  wrho  were  taken  in  the  same  manner. 
They  were  led  many  miles  through  woods  and  thorny  bushes,  that 
nobody  might  follow  them.  In  this  condition  they  were  brought  to 
the  habitations  of  the  Indians,  who  divided  among  themselves  all 
the  children  whom  they  had  taken  captives.  Barbara  was  at  this 
time  ten  years  old,  and  Regina  nine.  They  were  now  separated, 
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and  what  became  of  Barbara  was  never  known;  but  Regina,  with 
a  little  girl  of  two  years  old,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before, 
were  given  to  an  old  widow  woman,  who  treated  them  in  a  very 
cruel  manner.  The  little  girl  became  the  constant  companion  of 
Regina,  and  when  she  knelt  beneath  some  tree  and  repeated  those 
prayers  and  hymns  which  her  parents  had  taught  her,  the  little 
girl  would  kneel  with  her  and  repeat  the  same,  and  thus  soon  com¬ 
mitted  them  to  memory.  They  often  used  to  cheer  each  other  in 
the  wild  solitudes  of  that  dreary  forest,  with  a  hymn  which  Regina’s 
mother  had  learned  her  at  home,  from  the  hymn  book  used  at 
Halle,  in  Germany : 

“Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear.” 

Year  after  year  had  come  and  gone,  yet  no  tidings  had  reached 
the  ears  of  that  widowed  and  disconsolate  mother  respecting  the 
sad  fate  of  her  poor  captive  daughters.  A  thousand  terrible  con¬ 
jectures  filled  her  distracted  mind.  The  mangled  remains  of  her 
murdered  husband  and  son  had  been  properly  interred,  and  she 
enjoyed  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings  were  at  an  end.  But  not  so  in  reference  to  her  daughters. 
A  horrible  uncertainty  that  filled  her  mind  with  the  most  appalling 
apprehensions  respecting  them  oppressed  her  night  and  day. 

In  the  year  1764,  however,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonel  Bonguet,  was  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were  in 
captivity.  He  conquered  the  Indians,  and  forced  them  to  ask  for 
peace.  The  first  condition  he  made  was  that  they  should  restore 
all  the  prisoners  they  had  taken.  More  than  400  captives  were 
brought  to  Colonel  Bonguet.  It  was  a  woful  sight  to  see  so  many 
young  people  so  wretched  and  distressed.  The  colonel  gave  them 
food  and  clothes,  and  brought  them  all  to  a  town  called  Carlisle, 
and  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  newspapers  that  all  parents 
who  had  lost  their  children  might  come  to  this  place,  and  in  case 
of  their  finding  them  they  should  be  restored  to  them.  Poor 
Regina’s  sorrowing  mother  came,  among  many  other  bereaved 
parents,  alternately  transported  with  hope  and  oppressed  with 
fear;  but  alas!  her  child  had  become  a  stranger  to  her.  She  had 
now  reached  her  nineteenth  year.  Besides,  Regina  had  acquired 
the  appearance  and  manner,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  natives. 
The  poor  mother  went  up  and  down  among  the  released  captives, 
but  by  no  efforts  could  she  discover  her  daughter.  She  wept  in 
bitter  grief  and  disappointment.  At  length  Colonel  Bonguet  said, 
<cDo  you  remember  nothing  by  which  your  child  might  know  you?” 
After  a  pause,  she  said  she  remembered  nothing  but  a  hymn  which 
she  used  to  sing  with  them,  which  was  as  follows : 

“  Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I, 

Though  in  this  solitude  so  drear, 

I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh, 
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He  comes  the  weary  boars  to  cheer; 

I  am  with  Him  and  He  with  me, 

E’en  here  alone  I  cannot  be.” 

The  colonel  advised  her  to  sing  this  hymn,  as  it  might  lead  to 
her  recovery.  The  distressed  mother  encouraged  in  some  measure 
by  this  advice,  wiped  the  falling  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  with  a 
faltering  voice  commenced.  Scarcely  had  she  sung  two  lines, 
when  Regina,  recognizing  the  well  known  voice  and  tune  to  this 
cherished  poem,  rushed  from  the  crowd,  began  to  sing  also,  and 
threw  herself  into  her  mother’s  arms.  They  both  wept  for  joy. 
The  lost  was  found. 

Such  was  the  reward  of  that  mother  for  instructing  her  daughter 
when  a  child.  Those  very  instructions  were  the  honored  means  of 
her  discovery.  How  little  that  mother  thought  when  teaching  her 
little  prattler  these  favorite  lines,  that  such  important  results 
would  be  traced  back  in  after  years  to  a  circumstance  apparently 
so  unimportant  as  the  recital  of  a  hymn.  But  this  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  a  long  catalogue  of  causes  and  effects  which  might  be 
produced.  Thousands  in  eternity  will  be  astonished  to  find  what 
tremendous  consequences  of  weal  or  woe  have  resulted  from  the 
instruction  and  impression  imparted  to  their  children  in  very  early 
life.  How  should  this  consideration  stimulate  parents  (and  espe¬ 
cially  mothers  who  have  almost  their  entire  supervision  when  they 
are  first  capable  of  receiving  moral  instruction,)  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  fear  of  God,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  ways.  “  In 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand.” 


THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

Gray  haired  and  very  old  was  she. 

With  many  a  wrinkle  where 
The  rose  and  lily  once  had  bloomed, 

When  life’s  youDg  morn  was  there. 

And  often  from  her  dim  old  eyes 
Methought  there  fell  a  tear 
Upon  her  knitting  work,  (hat  told 
Of  memories  fond  and  dear. 

And  oft  her  bosom  heaved  a  sigh. 

As  from  the  open  door 
She  watched  the  little  ones  at  play, 

As  she  had  played  for  yore. 

She  kn  w  that  cankering  cares  would  come 
To  spoil  the  casth  s  fair. 

Their  iittle  hearts  were  building  high, 

For  they  were  built  in  air. 

She  had  been  young;  and  children  dear, 

She  called  her  o'-^n.  had  crept 
Behind  htr  chair  to  *•  hide  and  seek.” 

No  winder  that  she  wept! 

For  they  were  dead  ;  ;.nd  these  brought  back 
The  memory  of  their  tone, 

And  drew  those  tears  to  bathe  the  flowers 
In  memory’s  garden  sown. 
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BLACK  TONGUES! 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

An  old  divine  calls  profane  swearer’s  “black  tongues!”  What 
an  appropriate  name.  Reader,  is  your  tongue  black?  If  so  per¬ 
mit  us  to  have  a  few  words  with  you  on  the  subject  of  profane 
swearing  and,  peradventure,  we  may  persuade  you  to  seek  for  a 
cure. 

There  is  no  particular  temptation  to  it.  It  affords  no  pleasure, 
no  profit.  It  effects  nothing  but  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the 
damnation  of  the  soul;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  The  swearer  is  not  the  sooner 
believed  because  he  swears  to  what  he  says,  but  rather  there  is  less 
confidence  placed  in  his  words  by  persons  of  sense ;  for  he  that 
does  not  hesitate  to  swear,  will  not  hesitate  also  to  lie,  since  there 
are  far  stronger  temptations  to  lying  than  there  are  to  swearing. 
It  has  been  well  said,  “The  man  who  swears  seems  to  doubt  his 
own  veracity;  and  well  may  others  suspect  it;  for  how  can  we 
believe  that  he  will  be  true  to  man  who  is  false  to  God.” 

It  is  not  an  evidence  of  bravery  and  courage  to  swear;  for  it 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  he  who  swears  is  a  coward.  The 
very  fact  of  his  swearing  shows  his  desire  to  avoid  a  nearer  inquiry ; 
just  as  he  who  casts  clubs  shows  that  he  sees  danger  and  does  not 
wish  come  nearer  to  it.  Swearers  lack  even  wicked  bravery.  It  is 
a  cowardly  sin.  You  can  stop  and  reprove  a  swearer  in  the  midst 
of  his  swearing,  and  he  will  crouch  in  a  moment.  They  have  no 
word  of  self-vindication  to  offer.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  at 
once  unmans  them  and  makes  them  mute. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  men  do  try  to  apologize  for  their  profanity 
*>y  excuses.  But  these  excuses  themselves  are  their  deeper  con¬ 
demnation. 

“They  mean  no  evil.”  What!  mean  no  evil  in  habitually  in¬ 
sulting  God  to  his  face? — and  this,  too,  against  light  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  only  shows  how  desperately  depraved  the  heart  is,  when 
it  can  spontaneously  belch  forth  such  abuse  against  God,  without 
even  an  effort  of  the  will — without  meaning  it.  This  only  shows 
that  evil  has  already  become  a  habit,  which  is  like  a  second  nature, 
and  sins  without  a  direct  effort  of  the  will !  An  awful  case  to  be  in ! 

“They  were  angry.”  So  much  the  worse.  Then  the  sin  of 
profaneness  is  added  to  that  of  anger ;  there  are  two  sins  instead 
of  one.  Anger  also  is  calculated  to  make  the  oaths  which  it  begets 
more  rash,  daring,  and  insulting  to  God.  “What  a  madness  is 
this,  when  men  anger  thee,  to  strike  at  God,  and  to  provoke  him  far 
more  than  others  can  provoke  thee !  If  thou  art  never  so  highly 
incensed,  why  shouldest  thou  throw  thy  poisonous  foam  in  God’s 
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face?  Hast  thou  do  other  way  of  venting  thy  passion  but  to  fly 
in  God’s  face  and  to  revenge  thyself  on  him  when  men  have  in¬ 
jured  thee?  Certainly  thy  passion  can  be  no  more  temptation  to 
do  this,  than  it  would  be  to  stab  thy  father  because  thine  enemy 
hath  struck  thee.” 

“They  swore  without  knowing  it.”  This  only  shows  how  long 
the  practice  must  have  been  continued,  and  how  thoughtlessly  it  is 
done.  Both  the  conscience  and  the  throat  must  be  well  worn  if 
they  eject  oaths  without  being  conscious  of  it !  When  the  practice 
was  just  commenced,  and  the  heart  was  not  yet  hardened  to  it,  it 
felt  a  check  of  guilt  when  an  oath  was  uttered ;  but  now  it  has 
become  common  language,  and  it  rolls  from  the  tongue  without  the 
heart  feeling  it.  How  sad  is  the  case  of  such  a  heart !  How  nigh 
unto  cursing !  Now,  all  decency  is  gone — no  reverence  for  God, 
no  respect  for  man  is  now  left. 

The  worst  swearers  are  those  who  swear  “  without  thinking.” 
Those  who  are  not  so  far  gone  do,  sometimes,  keep  in  for  shame, 
when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  pious  persons,  or  of  children ; 
but  such  as  “swear  without  thinking”  have  lost  all  respect  for 
themselves  and  all  sense  of  shame.  Thus  their  profanity  is  so 
much  more  injurious  to  others — it  wounds  the  feelings  of  the  good, 
and  corrupts  the  hearts  and  habits  of  children. 

How  common  is  this  swearing  without  knowing  it.  An  old 
swearer,  when  charged  with  profanity,  will  immediately  declare, 
with  an  oath,  that  he  did  not  swear !  A  good  old  pastor,  passing 
along  the  street,  heard  the  children  swear  in  their  play  before  the 
house.  He  stopped  to  remonstrate  with  the  parents  for  allowing 
such  a  practice  among  their  children.  The  mother — what  an 
object  is  a  profane  mother! — the  mother  told  him,  with  an  earnest 
oath ,  that  she  could  not  think  where  the  children  had  learned  it! 
The  pastor  was  not  at  a  loss  to  know  where  the  children  had  learned 
to  be  profane,  when  he  heard  that  the  mother  was  one  of  those 
who  swear  without  knowing  it.  Yet  this  is  to  be  a  kind  of  pallia¬ 
tion  of  its  guilt!  Alas!  their  vindication,  more  than  anything 
else,  fully  reveals  their  guilt  in  its  full  extent,  even  as  the  smoothly 
flowing  stream  shows  how  well-worn  is  its  channel  by  long  use. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  it,  as  there  is  also  no  motive  to  it. 
The  sweet  luxury  of  sinning  is  all  that  the  profane  wretch  can 
plead  for  the  practice.  He  loves  to  toss  about  upon  his  tongue, 
like  a  base  by-word,  the  great  and  fearful  name  of  his  Maker, 
Judge,  and  Saviour!  “He  tears  the  name  of  God  to  pieces,”  says 
an  old  divine,  “to  patch  and  fill  up  the  rents  of  his  idle  talk!” 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain !  Before  that  name  the  highest  intelligences  of  heaven  bow 
in  deepest  reverence.  At  the  mention  of  it  devils  tremble  and 
draw  back  into  deeper  gloom.  That  name  is  the  good  man’s  stay 
and  comfort  in  life,  and  the  song  of  his  heart  in  death.  It  is  the 
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name  before  which  “every  knee  shall  bow,  of  things  in  heaven, 
and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.”  Phil,  ii,  10. 
Will  God  look  calmly  on  and  be  ever  insulted  to  His  face!  No! 
no !  Though  he  tarry  long — though  His  mercy  cause  His  wrath 
to  delay,  yet  the  time  of  retribution  will  come.  “  Their  judgment, 
now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not.  and  their  damnation  slumbereth 
not!” 


A  LOCK  OF  HAIR. 

All  else  of  him  in  death  hath  faded, 
Except  this  little  lock  of  hair, 

Which  once  his  noble  forehead  shaded, 

And  clustered  in  bright  ringlets  there. 
Its  kindred  locks  are  lying,  too, 

Cold,  cold  within  the  silent  grave. 

And  this  is  all  that’s  left  us  now — 

’Twas  all  that  we  could  save. 

From  off  his  noble  brow  we  shaved  it, 

When  death  had  placed  his  signet  there  ; 
And  sacred  do  we  hold  this  relic, 

This  little  lock  of  William’s  hair — 

This  lovely,  glossy,  shining  tress  ; 

It  bids  a  thousand  memories  start; 

’Tis  all  that’s  left  of  loveliness, 

And  I  will  bind  it  to  my  heart. 

’Tis  a  memento  of  the  past. 

That  brings  to  mind  his  lovely  form  — 
Too  sweet,  too  beautiful  to  last — 

Too  fair  to  buffet  wind  and  storm  ; 

And  though  no  more  we  see  his  face 
Amid  our  lonely  circle  move, 

’Tis  pleasing  still  to  have  a  trace 
Of  one  who  shares  our  ardent  love. 

This  little  glossy,  shining  tress, 

That  graceful  waved  upon  his  brow, 

Is  like  a  ray  in  sorrow’s  night 
To  cheer  our  sadened  spirits  now. 

It  is  a  precious,  treasured  thing ; 

I  keep  it  with  a  jealous  care, 

And  naught  can  e’er  such  memories  bring, 
As  this  dear  lock  of  shining  train. 


I  HAVE  LOST  A  DAY! 


’Tis  a  mournful  story, 

Thus  in  the  ear  of  pensive  eve  to  tell 
Of  morning’s  firm  resolves  the  vanished  glory, 

Hope’s  honey  left  within  the  withering  bell. 

And  plants  of  mercy  dead,  that  might  have  bloom’d  so  well. 
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LAST  WORDS  OF  DYING  CHRISTIANS. 

“With  lifted  eyes, 

And  aspect  luminous,  as  with  the  light 
Of  heaven’s  opening  gate,  he  strove  to  join 
His  voice  with  theirs,  and  breathe  out  all  he  felt; 

But  in  the  effort  feeble  nature  sank 
Exhausted  ;  and,  while  every  voice  was  hushed, 

His  flutterin.,  spirit,  struggling  to  get  free, 

Rose  like  the  sky-lark  singing  up  to  heaven  ” 

Wilcox. 

The  boundary  is  now  reached;  the  soul  is  ready  to  cross.  We 
stand,  and  gaze  eagerly,  to  watch  the  very  last  of  those  signs  which 
the  faithful  leave  behind ;  the  utmost  link  between  their  pilgrimage 
here  and  the  world  of  angels.  Their  last,  last  words,  though  per¬ 
haps  less  significant  than  many  earlier  sayings,  are  yet  treasured 
with  a  peculiar  sense  of  sacredness.  But  when  they  have  been 
uttered  with  the  consciousness  that  they  were  the  last,  they  must 
indeed  have  a  mighty  attraction  for  those  who  know  that  they  are 
to  pass  by  the  same  spot,  and  who  long  to  pass  in  the  same  hope  or 
triumph. 

No  other  words,  probably,  have  been  so  often  heard  from  that 
spot,  as  those,  or  nearly  those,  with  which  our  Lord  commended 
His  spirit  to  His  Father,  and  with  which  the  first  martyr  called  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit.  These  were  the  last  words, 
substantially,  of  Basil,  of  Luther,  of  Tasso,  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  Latimer  and  Ridley,  of  Cranmer  and  Hoo¬ 
per,  of  Herbert,  of  Martin  Boos;  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
they  had  become  an  established  form,  where  the  approach  of  the 
moment  of  departure  could  be  perfectly  recognized.  An  estab¬ 
lished  form,  indeed,  of  commending  the  spirit  into  the  hands  of  “a 
faithful  Creator  and  most  merciful  Saviour,”  is  said  at  many  bed- 
sides;  and,  like  Beza,  many  have  died  during  such  a  prayer,  or, 
like  Bishop  Bull,  have  only  survived  to  breathe  a  single  or  a  re¬ 
peated  Amen.  Another  closing  cry  of  devout  hearts  has  been,  as 
with  Bishop  Abbot,  in  the  words  of  St.  John,  “Come,  Lord  Jesus; 
come  quickly.”  “Depart,  my  soul,  depart,”  said  the  ascetic  Hi- 
larion,  “why  this  delay?  Dost  thou  fear  death,  after  almost  sev¬ 
enty  years  spent  in  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ?”  Two  Prstestant 
martyrs,  Esch  and  Yoes,  sang  Te  Deum  in  the  midst  of  the  flames; 
it  is  told  of  Huss  and  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  that  they  died  singing 
hymns  in  the  fire;  and  more  than  one  pious  minister  of  Germany 
has  expired  on  a  death-bed  in  the  act  of  singing.  The  last  words 
of  many  are  simple  expressions  of  readiness,  or  testimonies  of 
peace,  or  affectionate  farewells,  or  ejaculations  of  prayer.  “Peace! 
peace !  victory !  victory !  faith  and  patience  hold  out !”  were  amongst 
those  of  Payson.  With  the  single  exclamation,  “  My  God  !  my 
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God !”  the  spirit  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  passed  from  the  storm  of 
battle  into  the  world  of  rest.  The  last  words  of  Doctor  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York,  were  from  one  of  the  divine  poems  of  Herbert. 
Those  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  were,  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done !”  Doctor  Hammond  exclaimed,  “  0,  joyful  day !”  and  never, 
spoke  again.  So  said  Cardinal  Baronius,  “Now  is  the  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  of  joy,”  and  drew  his  feet  together,  and  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  bosom,  and  expired.  The  poet,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  in 
the  moment  of  expiring,  cried  out  fervently,  in  the  words  of  his  own 
version  of  the  Dies  Irse , 

“  My  Gfod,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Da  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.” 

James  Andrese  breathed  his  last  in  answering  to  the  question 
whether  he  believed  a  crown  of  life  to  be  reserved  for  him,  “Yes;” 
and  Brentius,  in  the  same  word,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  held  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Myeonius  died  invoking  the  Son 
of  God  ;  Cruciger,  in  the  act  of  supplication.  The  expiring  breath 
of  Lady  Falkland  was  spent  in  two  words  of  exhortation,  embracing 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  “Fear  God,  fear  God!”  Mrs.  Shepard, 
whose  prayer  for  Lord  Byron,  communicated  after  her  death,  so 
much  moved  him,  whispered,  last  of  all,  “God’s  happiness!  God’s 
happiness !” 

It  is  very  often  seen,  however,  that  consciousness  survives  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  we  watch  to  observe  what  feelings  may 
possibly  be  signified,  when  the  saint  is  thus  actually  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  valley.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  when  he  could  no  longer 
speak,  was  constantly  lifting  his  eyes  and  his  hands.  When  Knox 
was  asked  for  a  sign  that  he  remembered  the  precious  promises  of 
God,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  died  immediately  after.  Bishop 
Ferrar,  before  his  martyrdom,  declared  to  a  friend  that,  if  he  saw 
him  move  or  heard  him  utter  any  cry  of  pain  in  the  flames,  he 
might  reject  his  doctrine;  and  he  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  sign. 

There  are  many  who  can  tell  with  what  strange  joy  and  awe 
they  have  felt  the  pressure  of  a  hand,  or  seen  the  ecstatic  glance 
or  illuminated  countenance,  when  death  had  so  far  prevailed,  that 
no  other  token  of  what  passed  within  was  possible.  Halyburton 
said  to  his  friends,  “When  I  fall  so  low  that  I  am  not  able  to 
speak,  I  will  show  you  a  sign  of  triumph,  if  I  am  able;”  and, 
accordingly,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  lifted  and  clapped 
his  hands.  Doctor  Nelson  relates  an  example  which,  though  but 
one  amongst  many,  had  in  it  circumstances  singularly  striking  and 
convincing.  An  aged  and  exemplary  Christian  man  remained,  in 
faith,  but  without  exhilarating  readiness  for  his  change,  oven  till 
his  sight  and  his  hearing  had  ceased,  while  his  anxious  daughter 
sat  by,  painfully  longing  for  that  issue  of  the  sun  from  behind  the 
cloud,  through  which  all  might  glorify  the  Redeemer  in  whom  he 
had  trusted.  While  he  could  yet  hear,  it  was  agreed  between 
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them,  that  if,  at  any  stage  of  the  passage,  a  fortaste  of  heavenly 
delight  should  be  granted,  he  should  give  her  with  his  hand  a  cer¬ 
tain  token.  After  his  senses  were  all  closed,  and  his  breath  had 
become  obstructed,  and  he  was  plainly  at  the  gate  of  eternity,  he 
gave  the  token,  and  a  smile  of  exultation  lighted  up  his  coun¬ 
tenance. 

Often,  we  seem  to  see  the  trace  of  such  joy  in  the  look  of  him 
who  is  already  in  his  coffin,  as  if  the  last  beam  that  played  on  the 
house  of  clay  was  the  first  from  a  brighter  sphere.  The  face  of 
Stephen,  when  his  hour  approached,  was  “as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel,”  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  appeared  to  the  devout  men  who 
bore  him  to  his  burial.  For  the  human  eye  there  is  no  more;  we 
should  linger  around  the  bed  or  watch  the  bier  in  vain. 


THE  BROKEN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Vainly,  vainly,  memory  seeks. 

'Round  our  father’s  knee, 

Laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 

Where  they  used  to  be  ; 

Of  the  circle  once  so  wide. 

Three  are  wanderers,  three  have  died. 

Golden  haired  and  dewy  eyed, 

Prattling  ail  the  day. 

Was  the  baby  first  that  died  ; 

Oh  !  ’twas  hard  to  lay 
D.mpled  hand  and  cheek  of  snow 
In  the  grave  so  dark  and  low. 

Smiling  back  ou  all  who  smiled, 

Ne’er  by  sorrow  thralled. 

Half  a  woman,  half  a  child, 

Was  the  next  one  called; 

Then  a  grave  more  deep  and  wide 
Made  they  by  the  baby’s  side 

When  or  where  the  other  died, 

Only  heaven  can  tell, 

Treading  manhood’s  path  of  pride 
W as  he  when  h*-  fell ; 

Happy  thistles,  blue  and  red, 

Bloom  about  his  lonely  bed. 

I  am  for  the  living  three 
Only  left  tc  pray  ; 

Two  are  on  the  stormy  sea  ; 

Farther  still  than  they, 

Wanders  one,  his  young  heart  dim, 

Oftenest,  most  I  pray  for  him. 

Whatsoe’er  they  do  or  dare. 

Wheresoe’er  I  roam, 

Have  them.  Father,  in  thy  care, 

Guide  them  safely  home; 

Home,  oh  !  Father  in  the  sky, 

Where  none  wander  and  none  die. 
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A  FEW  BITING  TRUTHS  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

“Master,  thus  saying,  thou  reproachest.  us  also.” 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  studied  his  wife’s  comfort — in  truth,  I 
never  knew  any  amiable  or  domestic  man,  fond  of  frequenting  clubs 
or  taverns ;  and  however  a  wife  may  conceal  her  displeasure,  it 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  pain  to  her.  It  is  an  useless  expense, 
(not  to  say  a  word  of  its  sinfulness ,)  such  a  worthless  waste  of 
time,  such  a  sottish,  gluttonous  thing  !  A  man  leaves  his  comfort¬ 
able  fireside,  an  amiable  wife,  and  smiling  children,  perhaps  neglects 
business  of  consequence,  he  does  what  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  annoying  to  his  wife,  throws  himself  into  the  way  of  drink¬ 
ing,  gambling,  and  a  variety  of  temptations,  squanders  away  money 
which  most  probably  is  wanted  at  home — and  all  for  what  ?  Just 
to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  a  set  of  bon-vivants ;  and  then,  with 
his  head  inebriated,  his  pockets  lightened,  and  his  heart  certainly 
not  benefitted  by  the  company  he  has  been  in,  he  comes  home:  the 
foundation  for  discord,  at  all  events  for  coldness,  is  laid;  for  how¬ 
ever  his  wife  may  have  gentleness  and  good  sense  enough  to  avoid 
clamor  and  scolding,  she  certainly  cannot  feel  much  love  or  estima¬ 
tion  for  a  man  who  seems  to  care  so  very  little  what  she  likes  or 
dislikes. 

Much  to  be  condemned,  is  a  married  man,  constantly  rambling 
and  wandering  from  his  home  for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  time. 
I  really  cannot  understand  what  a  husband,  a  father,  and  master  of 
a  house,  can  mean  by  the  words  “ passing  away  time.”  Surely  if 
he  wants  employment,  his  house  and  grounds  will  amply  furnish 
him  with  it;  and  if  he  wishes  for  society,  he  will  find  in  his  wife, 
children,  and  books,  the  best  society  in  the  world.  Such  a  man 
may  be  at  a  loss  for  company ,  but  certainly  not  for  society. 

There  are  some  men  who  will  sit  an  entire  day  with  their  wives, 
and  a  word  scarcely  escape  their  lips.  Their  social  cup  of  tea 
comes  on;  and  instead  of  enlivening  the  hour  by  kind  and  familiar 
chat,  a  pompous  “Yes,”  or  “No,”  is  perhaps  uttered  by  the  grand 
and  sullen  lord.  Is  this  a  mode  of  treating  the  companion  of  your 
bosom  ?— a  companion  with  whom  you  might  fearlessly  “  think 
aloud;”  into  whose  faithful  breast  you  might  pour  forth  your 
thoughts,  your  plans,  your  intentions,  your  opinions  of  every  thing 
and  every  one  ?  And  is  this  companion,  (perhaps  the  only  one  in 
the  world  who  would  not  betray  you,)  is  she  to  be  treated  with  sul¬ 
len  silence  and  cold  reserve  ?  The  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely 
trust  in  her ,  (Prov.  xxxi.  11,)  says  the  inspired  writer;  and  yet 
this  safe  and  faithful  confidant  is  slighted,  and  her  proud  lord  turns 
from  her  to  bestow  his  frankness  and  loquacity  on  some  one  or 
other,  who  just  hearkens  to  him,  and  then  hies  away,  perhaps  to 
betray  him  to  the  next  listener. 
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I  own  I  love  to  see  man  and  wife  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  a  little 
social  walk ;  and  when  the  tete-a-tete  is  sweetened  by  confidential 
and  affectionate  conversation,  it  is,  as  the  wise  man  observes,  a 
sight  beautiful  before  G-od  and  man.  But,  in  general,  how  reversed 
is  the  picture !  He  saunters  out  with  her,  careless,  cold,  and  unin¬ 
terested;  scarcely,  during  the  walk,  uttering  a  word,  or,  when  he 
does  speak,  so  cold,  so  inanimate  are  his  brief  remarks !  And  if 
her  health  is  too  delicate  (as  is  often  the  case)  to  admit  her  to 
walk,  instead  of  actively  preparing  the  horses  and  vehicle  to 
drive  her  out  each  day,  “she  may  sit,  and  sigh,  and  fade  away;” 
and  her  once  sparkling  eyes  may  look  languid,  and  her  once  bril¬ 
liant  cheek  may  grow  pale  for  want  of  exercise ;  still  he  makes  no 
exertion ;  something  is  the  matter  with  the  horses,  or  the  carriage, 
or  the  jaunting-car! — and  thus  day  after  day  is  allowed  to  pass 
over. 

Sometimes,  if  husband  and  wife  happen  to  spend  the  day  or 
evening  from  home,  scarcely  does  his  lordship  address  a  word  to 
her  during  the  time;  scarcely  does  he  go  near  her;  and  at  night, 
when  a  little  attention  would  be  really  necessary  in  muffling  and 
preparing  her  to  go  out,  he  do  such  an  unfashionable  thing!  No, 
truly.  She  may  wrap  round  her  mantle  or  tie  down  her  bonnet 
herself;  and  coughs  and  colds,  “with  all  their  train  of  rheumatic 
ills,”  may  await  her;  but  he  will  pay  no  such  attention.  Admira¬ 
ble  character! 

Other  men  there  are  all  cheerfulness,  gaiety,  and  good-humor 
while  in  the  houses  of  their  neighbors ;  who,  as  they  return  home 
and  knock  at  their  own  hall  door,  appear  to  turn  round  and  say  to 
their  harmonious  attendants,  “My  good  friends,  I  am  now  about 
entering  my  own  doors,  where  I  shall  probably  remain  for  a  few 
days  totally  destitute  of  all  society  but  that  of  my  icife  and  family . 
Of  course  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  you  again 
till  Monday  next,  when  I  am  to  dine  at  my  friend  Mr.  B.*s,  with 
a  large  party ;  I  know  I  may  be  certain  of  your  attendance  on 
that  day;  till  then,  good-bye — shake  hands — good-bye,  my  two 
worthy  friends;  good-bye!”  Then,  entering  the  hall,  he  hangs  up 
his  violin  (as  some  one  or  other  remarks)  behind  the  door,  and 
proceeding,  he  arrives  in  the  parlor.  “0  dear,  such  a  fire !  Just 
two  o’clock  and  no  sign  of  dinner!  Well!  what  an  irregular 
house!”  His  wife  then  pulls  the  bell,  and  up  comes  dinner. 
“Why,  I  thought  this  beef  was  to  have  been  roasted?  You  know 
I  detest  boiled  beef !  Oh,  really  those  fowls  are  quite  underdone !” 
“Why,  surely  you  might  yourself  have  given  some  directions!” 
“  Oh !  ay,  an  excuse !  Excuses  never  fail  wfflen  there  is  occasion 
for  them!”  Such  is  the  language  of  this  fine  manly  man;  his  ill- 
humor  and  loud  speaking  rising  in  proportion  to  the  silence  and 
gentleness  of  his  wife.  Admirable  character,  again  say  I!  a 
mausoleum  should  be  erected  to  your  memory! 
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A  SIMILIE . 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  1  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old  , 

Or  let  me  die  ? 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man  ; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  eaeh  to  each  by  natural  piety. 
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This  life  of  Augustine  by  Dr.  Schaff  combines  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
correctness  of  science,  the  demonstration  of  history,  and  the  warm  life  of  piety; 
it  is,  therefore,  instructive,  impressive,  and  devotional.  It  will  do  good.  The 
young  man  will  see  in  the  youthful  dissipations  of  Augustine  how  much  danger 
lies  in  the  transition  period  between  youth  and  manhood ;  he  will  see  how  the 
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The  sceptic  will  see,  in  the  struggles  and  victories  of  an  earnest  man,  and  in  his 
triumph  over  his  evil  nature  by  grace,  a  powerful  evidence  that  Christianity  is 
what  the  human  heart  needs  to  satisfy  its  wants  and  to  heal  its  woe. 

The  translation  is  excellent  Prof.  Porter  has  reproduced  t  e  work  in  his  own 
mind  and  heart,  and  it  has,  in  its  English  dress,  all  the  life  of  the  original.  There 
are  few  good  translations — the  most  of  those  we  have  from  the  German  are  about 
as  much  iike  the  original  works  as  the  serpents  of  th  •  Egyptian  magicians  were 
like  real  serpents.  We  hope  the  Professor  will  continue  to  use  his  talent  in  this 
department. 

The  publisher  has  done  his  work  in  the  best  style. 

The  Industry  of  Add  Nations.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New  York.  1853. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  engraving  has  been 
brought.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  go  to  New  York  to  see  the  Crystal  Palace; 
here  we  have  any  variety  of  beautiful  articles  exhibited  there  pictured  and  de¬ 
scribed  true  as  the  reality.  This  work  has  been  gotten  up  with  great  care  asd  at 
much  expense.  It  will  be  sought  after  by  lovers  of  the  perfect  in  Fine  Art. 

History  of  the  Cedar  Grove  Presbyterian  Church  and  Congregation,  of 

East  Earl  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  By  the  Rev.  John  Leaman,  M.  D. 

The  practice  now  coming  into  fashion  of  getting  up  the  history  of  individual 
churches  and  publishing  them  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Much  valuable 
history  is  thus  rescued  from  oblivion.  Ministers  who  serve  old  congregations 
ou^ht  not  to  neglect  this  duty  to  the  past;  but  seize  upon  old  records  and  tradi¬ 
tions  and  give  them  a  “  local  habitation.”  Mr.  Leaman  has  evidently  done  his 
work  with  much  care.  His  congregation  owe  him  something  more  substantial  than 
thanks  for  this  devoted  and  laborious  service. 
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Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds,  . 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds  ; 

And  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorne  grew  : 

Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train. 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

There  were  some  objects  familiar  to  us  in  our  childhood  which 
we  never  forget.  They  have  so  deeply  laid  the  transcript  of 
their  images  in  our  hearts,  that  they  become  part  of  ourselves 
and  remain  with  us  forever.  Go  where  we  will,  become  what  we 
may,  their  forms  present  themselves  in  our  imaginings,  while 
memory  calls  up  a  thousand  associations  that  are  linked  with  them. 
Such  is  the  room  in  which  we  slept  in  childhood — the  yard,  the 
garden,  the  meadow,  the  play-ground,  the  church  and  the  grave¬ 
yard.  Not  least  among  these  ever-remembered  spots  is  the  old 
school-house. 

Shall  I  describe  it?  Ah,  yes,  it  is  necessary.  In  the  rush  for 
change,  which  characterizes  our  time,  that  which  is  but  just  past 
is  already  far  behind,  if  not  forgotten.  It  takes  but  a  short  time 
now  for  anything  to  grow  old.  We,  who  are  but  in  middle  life, 
find  that  what  we  knew  in  our  childhood  is  already  ranked  among 
the  venerable  objects  of  the  past;  and,  so  far  as  we  recollect  it,  it 
associates  itself  with  the  gray,  hoary,  moss-covered  and  venerable 
relics  and  remains  of  years  gone  by.  That  with  which  we  were 
familiar  in  our  childhood  is  antiquity  to  our  children;  and  the 
relation  of  it  is  a  mystic  tale,  to  which  they  listen  with  silent 
reverence. 

Yes,  even  the  school-house  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be.  We 
must  attempt  a  description.  First  of  all,  however,  and  before  we 
begin,  we  must  declare  most  earnestly  that  the  school-house  which 
we  describe  is  not  fully  and  exactly  that  which  lives  in  our  memory. 
It  is  not  so  natural,  not  so  true,  not  so  just  as  it  was.  The  little 
things  will  be  wanting — the  peculiar  things — those  things  in  which 
it  was  different  from  everything  else,  and  which  made  it  so  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  was. 
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As  to  its  location,  it  was  built  amid  rocks  and  stones  and  stumps, 
near  where  a  small  stream  murmured  by,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  half 
cleared  woods.  Between  it  and  the  road  lay  the  commons,  which, 
not  by  right  and  title,  but  by  custom  and  use  had,  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  been  the  play-ground  of  the  school  children.  It  was  so 
near  the  house  and  barn  of  Mr.  Farmer  that,  looking  over  from  the 
road,  you  would  take  it  at  first  glance  to  be  one  of  the  out-houses 
belonging  to  the  farm.  Indeed,  the  cider-press  building  joined 
roofs  at  one  end  with  the  school-house.  The  fact  is,  it  was  once 
used,  indeed  was  originally  built,  as  a  still-house;  and  previous  to 
its  conversion  there  might  have  been  seen  dozens  of  hogsheads, 
filled  with  apple  and  peach  pumice,  occupying  the  narrow  space 
between  the  gable-end  of  the  house  and  the  creek.  Hard  burnt 
brick,  which  had  been  in  the  chimney  stack,  and  heaps  of  ashes, 
that  had  been  cast  out,  are  still  to  be  found  around  the  house. 
Especially  do  things  of  this  kind  come  to  light  when  the  boys  are 
“digg’ng  wells.”  On  the  upper  part,  or  garret,  the  marks  of  the 
old  still-house  are  still  more  visible;  for  there  stands  a  portion  of 
the  chimney  as  in  days  of  yore;  and  some  staves,  hoops,  pieces  of 
castings,  and  half  burnt  copper-kettles  are  still  stored  away  on  the 
sides.  If  there  were  no  other  marks  of  its  former  character  and 
use,  there  is  the  vast  w7ide  door  which  has  plainly  no  need  of  its 
present  width  to  permit  the  ingress  and  egress  of  children,  but 
which  could  spare  nothing  when  a  hogshead  passed.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  for  the  poetry  of  the  matter,  nor  that  the  children  might 
have  drink  convenient,  that  the  school-house  is  so  near  the  stream; 
but  its  Motion  was  determined  by  considerations  connected  with 
the  obn  n  view  when  it  was  first  built. 

At  one  corner  of  the  old  school-house  stood  a  large  white-oak 
tree,  along  whose  sides  grew  up  a  very  large  grape-vine,  which 
extended  itself  all  over  the  lower  limbs  of  the  tree,  and,  in  the 
summer,  they  hung  down  upon  the  roof.  Happily,  if  not  for  the 
intellectual  benefit  of  the  children,  yet  happily  for  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  who  owned  the  tree,  there  was  school  only  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  except  a  small  summer  school  for  little  ones,  who  could  not 
climb;  and,  consequently,  there  never  was  any7  opportunity  for 
trying  the  strength  of  prohibitions,  or  the  virtue  of  those  w7hose 
mouths  would  water  in  sight  of  forbidden  fruit.  No  doubt,  had 
there  been  school  in  the  summer,  that  tree,  with  its  grapes,  would 
have  become  the  occasion  of  law,  transgression  and  stripes. 

That  grape  tree — permit  one  more  paragraph  to  be  devoted  to 
it — even  while  I  was  yet  at  school  it  was  plain  that  the  grape-vine 
was  fading — dying.  One  side  of  it,  all  along  up,  became  dry,  and 
soon  there  was  quite  a  groove  rotted  out,  while  the  life  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  flow  up  through  the  remaining  part.  As  I  grew  older  its 
life  grew  feebler;  and  though  some  branches  of  youthful  vigor 
still  honored  its  aged  brow  every  year,  as  long  as  I  knew  it,  yet  at 
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length,  when  I  had  been  absent  for  several  years  and  returned,  the 
vine  was  dead!  I  felt  an  indescribable  sadness  when  I  saw  its 
fate.  It  was  gone,  as  other  loved  objects  had  done  before,  and 
just  as  many  more  shall  do  hereafter.  Often  had  the  children 
swung  themselves  upon  its  crooked  swinging  stem;  often  had  they 
laid  hold  of  it  with  their  hands  and  swung  around  it  after  each 
other;  and  many  a  joint  had  they  secretly  cut  from  it,  which 
they  filled  out  with  their  pencil;  but  now  it  is  withered  over  their 
head!  When  they  were  young  it  was  alive  and  vigorous;  as  they 
grew  older  and  left  the  school  for  the  rougher  walks  of  life,  it 
faded  with  the  feelings  of  their  childhood.  Though  I  am  convinced 
that  it  died  from  the  hard  tramping  of  the  earth  round  its  roots, 
yet  it  seemed  always  to  me  as  if  its  life  stood  in  sympathy  with 
those  feelings  of  childhood  over  which  its  branches  hung  in  school 
days. 

On  the  west  side  was  a  long  window,  made  by  sawing  out  two 
logs  and  the  introduction  of  low  two-pane  sliding  windows.  Along 
the  inside  of  it  was  a  long  double  desk  sloped  on  both  sides  for 
the  “large  boys”  that  “read,  wrote  and  cyphered.”  Along  the 
gable  was  a  similar  desk  for  the  “big  girls.”  The  east  side  had  a 
single  desk  sloping  up  to  the  wall  for  the  smaller  ones  that  “began 
to  write.”  As  there  were  more  of  this  grade  than  could  be  accom¬ 
modated  at  one  time  they  alternated,  so  that  each  one  could  have 
time,  place  and  opportunity  to  make  his  or  her  “strokes  and 
hooks.”  At  the  north  and  only  remaining  end  was  the  master’s 
desk  in  the  middle,  the  water  bucket  in  one  corner,  and  the  wood 
pile  in  the  other.  In  the  centre  stood  the  stove — a  large,  elephant- 
looking  ten-plate,  and  ranged  around  it,  on  two  rows  of  benches, 
were  the  A  B  C’s  and  the  a-b-abb’s,  and  those  in  one,  two,  three  to 
six  syllables.  The  benches  were  of  a  height  to  give  a  clear  swing 
to  the  feet,  which,  though  it  added  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  sit¬ 
ting,  was  useful  in  the  way  of  keeping  “silence.”  It  required  a 
good  deal  of  the  master’s  attention  to  arrange  the  sittings  of  the 
younger,  and  to  decide  differences  as  to  who  had  a  right  “to  sit  on 
the  bench  next  the  stove.” 

Some  matters  of  earnest  interest  used  to  cluster  around  that  old 
school-house.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  even  before  that 
time,  when  the  trustees  had  been  called  upon  by  “the  new  master,” 
to  get  their  consent  to  his  employ,  every  boy  eyed  him  askance, 
and  there  was  close  study  of  his  physiognomy,  and  a  thousand 
conjectures  as  to  whether  he  will  be  “good”  or  whether  he  will  be 
“cross.”  Then,  at  length  came  the  “first  day  of  school” — then 
the  reading  of  “the  rules.”  Here  every  ear  wTas  open  wide.  Will 
the  present  administration  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  last? 
Will  skating  on  the  pond  be  allowed  at  all?  and  if  so,  under  what 
restrictions?  What  course  will  the  “new  master”  take  in  refer¬ 
ence  to “ pm-lotterie3,”  “snow-balling,”  “tagging”  and  “trading.” 
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As  the  neighborhood  varied  in  its  staple  productions  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  each  boy  were  deeply  affected  by  any  prohi¬ 
bitions  or  restrictions  in  the  interchange  of  commodities.  There 
were  the  boys  along  the  creek,  whose  fathers  had  geese,  that  dealt 
in  “  quills.”  There  was  also  the  “  calamus”  district.  There  were 
the  regions  in  which  “ apples'’  abounded.  There,  also,  were  the 
boys  along  the  slate  hills  who  furnished  “  pencils. ”  From  elder 
bottom  came  the  “pop-guns/'  Thus,  of  course,  all  were  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  “free  trade;”  and  if  the  master  was  not  in 
favor  of  this  enlightened  principle,  it  produced  quite  a  stagnation 
in  the  commerce  of  the  neighborhood.  Never  did  citizens  of  a 
nation  await  with  more  trembling  anxiety  the  decisions  of  the 
authorities  on  questions  affecting  commerce  and  trade,  than  did  the 
little  subjects  of  the  school  the  announcement  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  under  “the  new  master.” 

Memory  still  pictures  all  just  as  it  was  in  and  about  that  school- 
house.  How  anxiously  did  every  one  watch  whenever  it  went 
towards  eleven  o’clock,  to  hear  from  the  master  the  inspiring  words, 
“Get  your  spellings!”  This  was  next  in  welcome  to  the  word 
“dismissed,”  because  it  was  known  that  it  was  the  next  important 
event  after  “spellings.”  There  was  one  thing  about  the  spellings 
that  very  much  enlivened  the  exercises  of  the  school — it  was  this, 
that  all  were  then  permitted  to  “learn  loud.*’  This  gave  real 
unction  to  the  zeal  of  each.  Once  in  a  while,  it  is  true,  the  buzz 
and  roar  rose  so  high  that  it  was  rather  too  much  for  delicate  ears; 
but  a  single  rap  on  the  desk,  accompanied  with  the  word  “silence,” 
brought  all  down  to  the  tune  of  a  common  bee-hive  in  summer. 
Soon  came  the  order,  “Spell,  first  class” — then,  “Spell,  second 
class” — then,  “dismissed!”  But  who  can  describe  the  scene  when 
the  whole  school  made  one  grand  bound  toward  the  stack  of  bas¬ 
kets  and  small  bundles  behind  the  door.  It  was  “dinner!” 

It  was  but  a  little  time  until  each  eldest  sister  had  the  dinner 
spread  out  before  her  on  the  bench,  dividing  it  between  the  younger 
ones.  Impatient  for  play,  some  took  the  whole  allowance  in  one 
hand,  and  were  in  a  moment  away  to  “toss  up  for  a  match.” 
Others  took  it  more  deliberately.  Dinner  over,  the  house  had  to 
be  cleared  to  give  the  “big  girls”  a  chance  to  sweep. 

Then  the  play-ground  presented  a  busy  and  interesting  scene. 
There  are  the  larger  boys  at  “corner-ball.”  A  smaller  size  at 
“cat-ball.”  Away  over  there  is  a  company  at  “long-balL”  There, 
also,  is  a  company  of  six  at  “shinney.”  There  are  others  at 
“marbles.”  Yonder,  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  there  are  several 
at  “digging  wells.”  There  is  a  company  rolling  “snow-balls” 
and  making  a  “snow  man.”  There  is  also  a  company  of  soldiers 
taking  the  field  against  the  geese!  The  girls  are  at  “ring.”  Some 
are  promenading,  and  others  are  on  “the  swing.”  Gaily,  hap- 
pity,  and  hastily  the  hour  passes.  What  a  pity  that  all  this  fulness 
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of  joy  should  be  broken  up  in  a  moment  by  that  cruel  sound 
of  “books!  books !”  But  let  no  one  think  that  the  master  takes 
pleasure  in  interrupting  this  scene  of  play;  for  several  times  did 
he  go  to  the  window,  and  every  time  his  heart  failed  him  when  he 
thought  of  calling  “books!”  Even  now  they  are  ten  minutes  over 
time.  So  it  must  be — duty  before  pleasure — “books!  books!” 

In  they  come,  with  cheeks  red  and  warm,  bright  and  glowing 
countenances,  and  clear  minds.  The  operations  of  the  school  go 
on  again  until  the  evening.  If  any  cases  of  complaint,  or  any 
“trials”  growing  out  of  difficulties  that  took  place  in  intermission 
on  the  play-ground  are  to  come  before  “the  master,”  it  is  now 
attended  to,  while  the  first  class  is  getting  ready  “to  read.”  But 
if  there  are  any  trials  of  general  interest  I  wean  there  is  not  much 
studying  throughout  the  school;  for  that  every  one  looks  on  his 
book  and  makes  his  fingers  go  over  the  slate  is  not  proof  positive 
that  his  mind  is  in  the  matter.  It  is  but  an  easy  task  for  “  the 
master”  to  fipd  the  witnesses  in  the  case;  they  are  examined;  the 
trial  is  ended;  the  penalty  is  applied,  and,  with  a  dogmatic  “get 
your  lessons,”  the  school  resumes  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

The  letting  out  of  school  in  the  evening  has  nothing  peculiar  to 
it,  except  that  it  is  a  little  less  spirited  and  tumultuous.  This  io 
not  owing  alone  to  the  “rule”  of  going  out,  when  some  time  is 
required  for  each  one  to  get  the  position,  turn  round,  scrape  the 
floor  with  one  foot,  and  say,  “Good  evening,  sir;”  but  it  is  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  the  boys,  instead  of  going  out  to  the  play-ground, 
as  at  dinner,  are  now  going  home  to  feed,  to  carry  in  wood,  and  to 
do  the  chores  about  the  house.  If  “tagging”  is  forbidden  it  is 
still  secretly  and  quietly  done.  Groups  divide  at  the  door  into  the 
various  general  directions,  and  these  again  into  smaller  companies 
until  at  length,  as  quiet  evening  comes  on  apace,  two  and  two,  one 
by  one,  they  are  seen  moving  along  distant  fences  and  over  distant 
fields,  not  forgetting  the  rule  to  “make  their  manners”  to  every 
one  they  meet — the  honor  of  the  school,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
master,  greatly  depend  upon  it. 

Years  now  lie  between  me  and  that  school-house,  and  vet  all  its 
scenes  are  yet  in  my  mind  as  fresh  as  the  morning.  I  return  to 
the  spot  now  and  people  it,  in  imagination,  as  it  was  years  agone. 
But  all  is  changed.  The  play-ground  is  covered  with  waving 
grain ;  the  stream  has  worn  a  deeper  channel ;  the  grape-tree  itself 
is  bald  with  age!  The  school-house  looks  forsaken.  It  was  mid¬ 
summer  when  I  saw  it  last.  The  door  stood  ajar.  I  entered; 
inside  stood  flax-breaks  and  switching  blocks,  with  piles  of  off-falls 
and  waste  of  flax.  Empty  cider-barrels  were  piled  upon  the  long 
desk.  The  windows  are  all  broken  out,  and  tall  weeds  grew  up 
before  them,  on  the  tops  of  which  buzzed  a  hundred  bees.  A 
feeling  of  awe  came  over  me,  as  if  I  were  in  an  old  castle,  in 
which  might  float  the  shades  of  departed  generations.  I  stepped 
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cautiously  forward  to  read  some  names  and  dates  that  are  still 
legible  upon  the  wall.  Some  of  them  I  recognized  as  having  been 
placed  there  by  those  who  have  gone  far  away,  and  some  are 
asleep ! 

Though  my  tread  was  easy,  yet  I  soon  discovered  that  several 
kingdoms  of  humble-bees  had  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and 
they  were  disposed  to  question  my  right  to  be  there,  regarding 
me,  perhaps,  as  an  heir  returning  with  titles  to  the  place.  I  gave 
way  to  the  powers  that  be  and  left  the  house,  thinking  it  a  happy 
arrangement  of  Providence  that  there  are  creatures  to  whom  ruins 
are  a  congenial  abode,  and  thankful  at  the  same  time  that  there  are 
no  recollections  connected  with  the  place  that  give  a  deeper  sting 
than  these  creatures  seem  disposed  to  do.  All  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  is  so  connected  with  the  innocence  of  childhood,  that  memory 
attaches  no  sorrow  to  it.  Though  tinged  with  the  mellow-mournful, 
yet  pleasant  as  the  music  of  Ossian,  are  all  the  reminiscences  as¬ 
sociated  with  that  old  school-house. 

I  turned  away;  but  looking  back  once  more  from  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  I  said,  with  the  pilgrim  at  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs, 

“  How  many  pleasant  memories 
Glide  o’er  my  spirit  now.” 

I  found  that  my  fingers  were  wet  as  I  drew  my  hand  down  from 
the  eye  over  my  cheek!  Only  the  softest  words  escaped  my  lips; 
it  was  something  like,  “  Farewell,  old  school-house !”  I  was  back 
in  the  world  again. 


EIGHT  KIND  OF  PREACHING. 

It  was  a  beautiful  criticism  made  by  Longinus  upon  the  effect  of 
the  speaking  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  He  says  the  people 
would  go  from  one  of  Cicero’s  orations  exclaiming,  “What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  speaker !  what  a  rich,  fine  voice !  what  an  eloquent  man  Cicero 
is!”  They  talked  of  Cicero;  but  when  they  left  Demosthenes,  they 
said,  “Let  us  fight  Philip!”  Losing  sight  of  the  speaker,  they 
were  all  absorbed  in  the  subject;  they  thought  not  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  their  country.  So,  my  brethren,  let  us  endeavor  to  send 
away  from  our  ministrations  the  Christian,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
the  praises — not  of  “our  preacher,”  but  of  God;  and  the  sinner, 
not  descanting  upon  the  beautiful  figures  and  well-turned  periods 
of  the  discourse,  but  inquiring,  with  the  brokenness  of  a  penitent, 
“What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?”  So  shall  wrn  be  blessed  in  our 
work;  and  when  called  to  leave  the  watch-towers  of  our  spiritual 
Jerusalem,  through  the  vast  serene,  like  the  deep  melody  of  an 
angel’s  song,  heaven’s  approving  voice  shall  be  heard — 

“  Servant  of  God  well  done  ! 

Thy  glorious  warfare’s  past ; 

The  battle’s  fought,  the  victory’s  won, 

And  thou  art  crowned  at  last.” 
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MY  NATIVE  STREAM,  MIAMI. 

My  native  stream  flow  on  : 

In  murm  ring  c  idence  now  I  hear 
Thy  wave  like  note  through  plain  extending, 
O'er  hill  ascending. 

Rumblmg  echo,  echo  rumbling; 

Flow  on.  fl  »w  on  : 

I  love  thine  ancient  voice  to  hear, 

My  native  stream,  Miami. 

My  native  stre  m,  flow  on  : 

No  more  thy  flood  the  tim’rons  deer 
Secures  from  huntsman  foe  pursuing, 

Nor  wood  resounding 
Warring  savage,  savage  warring. 

Flow  on,  flow  on, 

I  love  thine  ancient  voice  to  hear 
My  native  stream,  Miami. 

My  native  stream  flow  on  : 

The  wild  duck ’s  on  thy  wave,  and  near 
Thy  edge  the  stately  crane  is  wading, 

Nor  aught  is  fearing, 

Driving  waters,  waters  driving, 

Flow  on,  flow  on, 

I  love  thine  ancient  voice  to  hear 
My  native  stream,  Miami. 

My  native  stream  flow  on  : 

Thy  scenes  I’ll  ne’er  forget,  0  ne’er, 

The  ’luring  banks,  the  vines  entwining, 

The  trees  o’erhanging 
Waving  currents,  currents  waving, 

Flow  on,  flow  on, 

I  love  thine  ancient  voice  to  hear 
My  native  stream,  Miami. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL  TURNED  TEACHER. 

A  little  daughter  of  heathen  parents,  on  becoming  a  pupil  in  one 
of  the  mission  schools  at  Ceylon,  attended  some  good  little  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  the  teacher’s  wife  to  instruct  the  children  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God.  They  deeply  interested 
her  tender  mind,  and  she  went  home  one  day,  and  calling  her 
mother  and  brother  and  sisters  around  her,  she  said,  “Mother, 
why  do  you  worship  the  idols,  and  make  the  offering  of  rice  and 
plantains?  Can  they  speak?  No.  Can  they  hear?  No;  they 
are  deaf  and  dumb.”  And  then  closing  her  eyes,  and  putting  her 
little  hand  on  her  bosom,  she  exclaimed,  “With  this  heart  we  must 
worship  God.  Thus  our  teacher’s  wife  closes  her  eyes,  and  prays 
to  God,  and  so  we  must  all  do.” 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  APPLE  TREES; 

OR,  THE  SABBATH  BREAKER  ARRESTED. 

BT  REV.  E.  V.  HOFFHEIN8. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  the  20th  of  October  185-.  The 
sky  was  clear  as  crystal,  not  a  cloud  was  visible.  The  sun  risen  in 
splendor  from  his  nightly  repose,  shedding  his  golden  rays  over 
nature’s  placid  woods  and  streams,  gave  life  and  light  to  all  around. 
All  nature  was  quiet — a  death-like  stillness  reigned  over  hill  and 
dale,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  occasional  shrill  voice  of  the 
wood-pecker  whilst  hammering  with  its  horny  bill  against  the  limb 
of  some  old  tree.  All  else  seemed  to  be  at  rest :  and  well  it  might, 
for  it  was  nature’s  holiday— -the  sabbath  of  the  Lord,  emblem  of 
eternal  rest. 

In  a  retired  but  lovely  spot,  in  a  rural  district  ofPenna.,  stood  a 
house — whose  builder  has  long  since  slept  in  the  dust  of  the  earth — - 
sacred  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  venerable  for  its  age — the 
church  where  many  of  the  fathers  worshipped.  The  day  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  was  the  day  for  religious  service,  and  as  the  appointed  hour 
drew  nigh,  the  happy  worshippers  began  to  assemble  themselves 
from  every  direction.  There  could  be  seen  flocking  to  the  house  of 
God,  like  doves  to  their  windows,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor — - 
men,  women  and  children — young  men  and  maidens — with  happy 
hearts  and  smilling  faces,  each  one  seemed  to  say 

How  did  ray  heart  rejoice  to  hear, 

My  friends  devoutly  say, 

In  Zion  let  us  all  appear 
And  keep  the  solemn  day. 

To  this  happy  throng  there  was  one  exception.  It  was  the  man 
with  the  apple  trees.  True,  he  was  not  loitering  about  at  home,  as 
the  manner  of  too  many  often  is,  spending  the  precious  hours  of  the 
Sabbath-day  in  idleness  and  dissipation.  Yet,  was  he  not  found 
among  his  neighbors  and  friends  wending  his  steps  up  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  Lord.  Where  then  v7as  he  and  what  was  he  doing  on 
this  lovely  sacred  morning  ?  Instead  of  remembering  the  Sabbath- 
day  to  keep  it  holy,  he  loaded  his  wagon  with  young  apple-trees, 
which  he  had  dug  up  the  day  before  and  started  off  to  the  nearest 
county  town — some  fifteen  miles  distant — to  dispose  of  them  to  such 
persons  as  wished  to  purchase  choice  young  fruit  trees  !  Just  think, 
kind  reader,  of  a  man — the  head  of  a  large  family,  once  a  member 
of  the  church — hauling  apple  trees  to  market  on  the  holy  Sabbath, 
and  all  this  in  a  Christian  land  !  What  a  conscience  such  a  man 
must  have.  Yet  the  incident  here  related  is  a  fact — a  stubborn 
fact — a  fact  such  as  makes  one  blush. 

While  this  man  (we  will  call  him  a  wan,  though  we  are  ashamed 
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of  his  kind)  was  trudging  along  with  his  trees,  unexpectedly  to 
him  he  saw  some  person  riding  towards  him  with  a  quiet  and  solemn 
mien.  Who  can  it  be  ?  Was  the  doubtful  question  with  the  apple 
tree  man.  When  lo !  as  they  approached  each  other  more  nearly, 
he  was  recognized  to  be  the  minister  who  was  to  minister  in  holy 
things  that  day  in  the  old  church.  Thunder  struck  and  smitten 
with  shame  and  guilt,  he  made  motions  with  his  hands  toward  the 
minister,  as  though  he  should  not  approach  him  (which  reminds  one 
strongly  of  an  incident  recorded  in  Mathew  8.  29)  saying  in  a  very 
excited  manner,  “  0,  pastor  !  pastor  !  I  am  doing  wrong — I  know 
I  am  doing  wrong,  0  dont  say  any  thing  to  me — don't  reprove  me, 
I  won’t  do  it  any  more.” 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  lips  of  the  minister,  the  nature  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  they  both  pursued  their  course, 
the  minister  toward  the  house  of  God,  and  the  man  with  the  trees, 
instead  of  repenting  and  forsaking  his  wicked  ways — continued  his 
course,  though  with  painful  and  mortified  feelings.  But  scarce¬ 
ly  had  he  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  the  divine  judg¬ 
ment  overtook  him.  His  wTagon  broke  down,  his  apple  trees  were 
much  injured,  and  he  sustained  much  loss.  He  had  to  unhitch  his 
horses,  leave  his  broken  wagon  and  trees  stand  by  the  road  side, 
and  return  home,  having  himself  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus 
was  the  Sabbath  breaker  arrested.  Truly,  the  way  of  the  trans¬ 
gressor  is  hard. 


GOME  AND  I’LL  GIVE  YOU  REST. 

When  storms  of  sorrow  darken 
My  soul  with  earthly  ill, 

When  dearest  ties  are  broken 
By  death’s  unflinching  will, 

Then  steal  o’er  mem’ry,  cheering 
My  soul  with  sweet  behest, 

These  words  of  tend’rest  feeling, 

“  Come  and  I’ll  give  you  rest.” 

When  thoughts  come  sadly  o’er  me 
Of  tender  ones  long  dead, 

So  kind  and  truly  lovely, 

•  Ere  transient  life  had  fled, 

Methinks  their  voices  ringing 
So  sweetly  with  the  blest, 

In  heaven’s  high  anthem  singing, 

“  Come  and  I’ll  glye  you  rest.” 

When  my  pulse  is  slowly  beating, 

Nor  long  on  earth  I  stay, 

But  like  the  flowers  fleeting 
I  soon  must  pass  away, 

Then,  0  my  Saviour  hear  me, 

And  take  me  to  the  blest, 

Still  let  those  dear  words  cheer  me, 

“  Come  and  I’ll  give  you  rest.” 
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THE  DOVE  AND  TEE  CHURCH. 

BY  THS  BDITOR. 

c*  The  Doves  with  her  eyen  meke.” 

Chaucer, 

The  mildness,  meekness,  tenderness  and  loveliness  of  doves  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  holy  scriptures.  The  church,  which  like 
a  loving  mother,  regards  her  children  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  is 
several  times  called  a  dove  ;  and  the  sweet  light  of  her  love  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  soft  influence  of  dove  eyes.  Compassion  beams  in  her 
beautiful  and  attractive  face.  “Behold,”  exclaims  the  spouse, 
i  4  thou  art  fair  my  love  ;  behold  thou  art  fair ;  thou  hast  dove  eyes.” 
The  light  of  love  which  beams  in  the  eye,  is  the  faithful  expression 
of  that  which  fills  the  heart.  Hence  the  church  is  poetically  re¬ 
presented  as  looking  with  mild  eyes  of  love  upon  her  confiding  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  but  refer  to  and  admire  the  inno¬ 
cent  arts  of  love  which  this  bird  practices  for  the  preservation  of  its 
nest  and  its  young.  A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  related  to 
me  the  following.  One  day  he  climbed  an  apple  tree  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  caterpillars,  which  were  spreading  their  deadly 
webs  over  its  branches.  After  he  had  reached  the  first  limbs  he 
saw  a  dove  fall  down  from  above  him  through  the  branches,  to  the 
earth.  As  it  lay  on  the  ground  beneath  the  tree,  it  seemed  to 
struggle,  as  if  in  the  act  of  dying.  Sympathy  and  curiosity  led  him 
to  descend.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  ground,  the  dove  began  to 
limp  lamely  away ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  followed  it  far  from 
the  tree,  that  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  it  wTas  merely  a 
ruse  or  art  of  the  bird  to  allure  him  awray  from  its  nest  on  the  tree. 
He  left  off  pursuing  the  lame  bird,  and  returned  to  the  tree,  when 
he  found  its  nest  of  young  doves  ! 

Are  not  the  acts  of  the  church,  as  a  loving  mother,  even  in  this 
respect  also  like  those  of  the  dove.  We  do  not  mean  that  she  feigns 
or  pretends — neither  in  truth  did  the  dove,  for  she  acted  under  the 
power  of  the  true  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  herself  and  off¬ 
spring — but  the  church,  in  a  thousand  wrays,  resorts  to  holy  arts, 
by  which  she  confounds  her  enemies,  and  preserves  her  children. 
With  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  she  associates  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  following  fact  in  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligious  persecutions.  An  eminent  saint,  who  was  pursued  by  his 
enemies,  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  sought  refuge  in  a  cave.  Soon 
after  he  entered,  a  spider  began  to  spin  a  web  of  net-work  over  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  Scarcelv  had  the  insect  finished  its  work  when 

tr 

the  furious  persecutors  came  along.  They  stood  and  looked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave ! 
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That  was  an  awful  moment  to  the  hidden  saint  who  heard  the 
approach  of  their  feet!  “He  is  not  in  this  cave,”  said  one;  “see 
the  mouth  of  it  is  covered  with  the  web  of  a  spider  !”  They  passed 
on,  and  he  was  safe  !  That  spider  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Head 
of  the  church.  That  insect  was  not  able  to  guard  the  entrance  by 
strength,  but  he  did  it  by  an  art ;  he  did  not  drive  them  away,  but 
he  allured  them.  There  was  no  lion  near,  to  sit  firm  and  fierce  at 
the  entrance,  so  the  Saviour  employed  a  spider,  who  did  it  just  as 
effectually,  by  means  of  a  little  art,  which  so  covered  the  providen¬ 
tial  act  that  those  who  were  shown  away  from  the  cave  did  not  even 
see  the  hand  that  directed  them.  This  is  but  one  of  a  thousand  of 
those  holy  arts,  by  which  the  church,  like  the  mother  dove  protects 
her  children  against  those  that  would  injure  them  :  “0  Lord  of  hosts, 
blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  thee.” 


ADVERTISEMENT— A  LOST  DAY. 

v  Lost!  lost!  lost! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 

Cut  from  the  living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise, 

Set  'round  with  three  times  eight 
Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 

And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

• 

Lost !  where  the  thoughtless  throng 
In  Fashion’s  mazes  wind, 

Where  trilleth  Folly’s  song, 

Leaving  a  sting  behind; 

Yet  to  my  hand  ’twas  given, 

A  golden  harp  to  buy. 

Such  as  the  white  robed  choirs  attune 
To  deathless  minstrelsy. 

Lost !  lost !!  lost ! ! ! 

I  feel  all  eearch  is  vain; 

That  gem  of  countless  price 
Can  ne'er  be  mine  again. 

I  offer  no  reward, 

For,  till  my  heart  strings  sever, 

I  know  that  heaven  entrusted  gift 
Is  reft  away  for  ever. 

And  when  the  sea  and  land 
Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 

I’ll  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead  ; 

And  when,  the  tcaih  and  loss 
Mortals  can  ne’er  repair, 

The  dread  inquiry  me%ets  my  soul, 

What  shall  I  answer  there? 
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DESECRATION  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  our  times,  is  evidently  the  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  the  pulpit  to  mere  seculary  purposes.  There  was  a  time 
when  that  was  a  place  sacred  to  religious  teachings.  This  is  still 
its  honorable  position  in  many  churches,  into  which  the  fashion  of 
the  age  has  not  been  permitted  to  intrude  its  unhallowed  presence. 
In  some  churches,  alas  !  its  honor  lies  in  the  dust.  Anything  and 
every  thing  is  discussed  there,  and  this  on  the  Sabbath.  Hungry 
souls  that  go  there,  are  fed  upon  the  wind  and  vanity  of  any  subject 
which  the  restless  bosom  of  society  may  turn  up  at  the  time.  “The 
religious  character  of  Tom  Paine,’5  is  announced  as  a  subject  for 
discussion  on  a  Philadelphia  Pulpit.  “The  advent  of  Kossuth  and 
Christ  compared  l”  appears,  with  brazen  profanity  and  blasphemy, 
as  the  subject  of  a  discourse  in  a  pulpit  in  New  York. 

The  discussion  of  political  matters  upon  the  pulpit,  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  weekly  occurrence ;  and  the  time  bids  fair  to  be  near 
when  the  people  need  lose  no  time  as  regards  the  excitement  of 
political  news,  for  the  same  subjects  which  are  reported  in  the  dailies 
as  under  discussion  in  Congress  during  the  week,  will  be  continued 
over  Sabbath  in  the  pulpits.  Read,  as  an  example  full  of  baneful 
promise,  the  following,  taken  from  a  religious  paper  ! 

“  The  Boston  Pulpit. — Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  in  his  sermon  at  the 
Mount  Vernon  church  in  Boston,  pointedly  condemned  the  Nebraska 
bill.  The  Christian  church,  he  said,  should  not  close  her  eyes  to 
the  reckless  ambition  of  trading  legislators,  nor  cease  to  pray  for 
their  conversion  to  honest  and  enlightened  principles.  He  (Mr. 
Kirk)  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  the  compromise  of  1850,  though 
hardly  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  the  permanent  peace 
and  unity  of  the  whole  country.  The  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
would,  in  his  opinion,  constitute  a  revolution.  He  regretted  that 
the  author  of  the  bill  should  have  been  born  in  New  England.  In 
conclusion,  he  invoked  the  prayers  of  the  church  for  our  legislators 
at  Washington,  and  especially  for  Senator  Douglas  and  Franklin 
Pierce. 

“The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  also  made  the  Nebraska  bill  the 
subject  of  his  morning  discourse,  denouncing  it  and  its  author 
with  eloquence  and  sarcasm.” 

This  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  a  shameless  desecration  of  the 
pulpit.  What  makes  the  matter  still  worse  is  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
ligious  press,  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  does  not  only  fail  to  reprove 
this  wickedness,  but  seems  to  smile  a  silent  approval.  The  quota¬ 
tion  we  give  above,  we  have  taken  from  a  religious  paper  published 
in  Maryland,  in  which  it  appears  as  an  item  of  news  without  a  word 
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of  disapprobation  !  The  reader  will  naturally  think  that  the  editor, 
in  inserting  it,  meant  to  say,  “  Bravely  done !”  Or  does  not  silence 
give  consent  ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  there  are  not  important 
interests  involved  in  the  said  bill ;  but  here  comes  in  the  good  old 
rule,  “  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place. ”  The 
papers,  the  reviews,  the  rostrum  are  open  to  “eloquence  and 
sarcasm;”  but  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  religion  and  in 
the  associations  of  the  pious  heart,  let  there  be  to  our  spirits  one 
“holy  place,”  which  the  vaporings  of  political  demagogism  shall 
not  desecrate. 

Let  any  one  refer  to  any  Philadelphia  paper  on  Saturday — the 
Ledger  for  instance — in  which  the  various  pulpit  performances — 
for  what  else  is  it  but  a  performance — are  announced  for  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  his  heart  will  sicken  to  think  that  the  various  flocks  are 
to  sustain  their  spiritual  life  on  such  food !  The  popular  ear  may 
be  tickled;  the  smart  preacher  may  be  praised  as  “a  man  for  the 
times;”  but  true  piety  bleeds  with  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  upon 
it  by  its  own  professed  friends. 

While  we  are  writing  about  the  pulpit,  preachers,  and  preaching, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  Cowper’s  master-piece  on  this 
subject.  The  reader  will  discover  that  more  follies  in  the  same 
line  with  the  one  adverted  to,  are  here  handled  with  earnestness 
and  effect. 

The  pulpit,  therefore — (and  I  name  it  fill'd 
With  solemn  awe,  that  bids  me  well  beware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing) 

The  pulpit — (when  the  satirist  has  at  last, 

Strutting  and  vapouring  in  an  empty  school, 

Spent  all  his  force  and  made  no  proseiyte) 

I  say  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shall  stand 
The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornament  of  Virtue’s  cause. 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  ;  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  divine, 

His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 

By  him  the  violated  law  speak  out 

Its  thunders;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 

As  angels  use.  the  Gospel  whispers  peace. 

He  ’stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak, 

Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heart, 

And,  arm’d,  himself,  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war, 

The  sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect! 

Are  all  such  teachers  ? — would  to  Heaven  all  were  ! 

But  hark — the  doctor’s  voice! — fast  wedged  between 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swollen  cheeks 
Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.  Keener  far 
Than  ail  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 

While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 
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lie  hails  the  clergy  ;  and.  defying  shame, 

Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs! 

He  teaches  those  to  read  whom  schools  dismiss’d. 

And  college',  untaught,  sells  accent,  tone, 

And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 

He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modern  use;  transforms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 

Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor’s  ware? 

O,  name  it  not  in  Gath  !— it  cannot  be. 

That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such  aid. 
He,  doubtless,  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droll, 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 

Grand  caterer  and  dry  nurse  of  the  church, 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit,  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 

To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 

Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves 
But  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain. 

In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profuse; 

Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side. 

Ambling  and  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes; 

But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  books. 

Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships,  a  stranger  to  the  poor; 

Ambitious  cf  preferment,  for  its  gold. 

And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 

By  infidelity  and  love  of  world, 

To  make  God’s  work  a  sinecure  ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron’s  pride  ; 

From  such  apostles,  0  ye  mitred  heads 
Preserve  the  church!  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 

Where  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.  I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain, 

And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 

And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impress’d 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  fl  ck  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look. 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

Behold  the  picture! — Is  it  like  ? — Like  whom  ? 

The  thiDgs  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 

And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text. 

Cry — hem;  and,  reading  what  they  never  wrote 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a  well  bred  whisper  close  the  scene! 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man. 

And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.  ’Tis  my  perfect  scorn  ; 

Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 

What! — will  a  mao  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 
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A  silly,  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form. 

And  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien. 

And  pretty  face,  in  presence  of  God  ? 

Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 

As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand, 

And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 

When  I  am  buDgry  for  the  bread  of  life? 

He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth. 

Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock. 
Therefore,  avaunt  all  attidude,  and  stare. 

And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass! 

I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 

Who  bandies  things  divine;  and  all  besides, 

Though  learn'd  with  labor,  and  though  much  admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill  inform’d, 

To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  ccnveuticle,  where  worthy  men, 

Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  press'd  nostril,  spectacle  bestrid. 

Some,  decent  in  demeanor  while  they  preach, 

That  task  perform’d,  relapse  into  themselves; 

And,  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye, 

W'hoe’er  was  edified ,  themselves  were  not ! 

Forth  comes  the  pocket  mirror. — First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow  ;  next  compose  a  straggling  lock; 

'  Then,  with  an  air  most  gracefully  perform’d, 

Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 

And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care, 

"With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low: 

The  better  hand,  more  busy,  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot,  or  aids  the  indebted  eye 
With  opera  glass,  to  watch  the  moving  scene, 

And  recognise  the  slow  retiring  fair. — 

Now,  this  is  fulsome,  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 
And  rustic  coarseness  would.  A  heavenly  mind 
May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care; 

But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire, 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind — demand  a  doubt. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man. 

As  God’s  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware, 

Of  lightness  iu  his  speech.  ’Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul. 

To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 

When  sent  with  God’s  commission  to  the  heart ! 

So  did  not  Paul.  Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  be  ever  wrote. 

And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text. 

Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 

No  !  he  was  serious  id  a  serious  cause. 

And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 
That  he  had  ta’en  in  charge.  He  would  not  stoop 
To  conquer  those,  by  jocular  exploits. 

Whom  truth  and  soberness  assail’d  in  vain. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  XY I. —  THE  EAGLE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

King  of  the  mountain,  there  are  few  like  thee' 

Whose  steady  eye  defies  the  sun  itself, 

Whose  wings,  cleaving  the  clouds  of  middle  air, 

Fold  only  on  the  rock  where  night  comes  down 
In  double  depth,  and  thou  art  poised  alone, 

In  self-reliance  almost  terrible ! 

The  eagle  was  well-known  to  the  sacred  writers ;  and  it  is  often 
referred  to  in  the  scriptures.  It  is  still  an  inhabitant  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  travelers  have  found  numerous  large  eagle’s  feathers  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground  beneath  the  lofty  cedars  which  still  crown  the 
summits  of  Lebanon.  It  is  said  the  eagle  has  a  particular  par¬ 
tiality  for  cedars.  This  accords  exactly  with  the  prophet’s  allusion 
to  this  bird.  “A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings,  long-winged,  full 
of  feathers,  which  had  diverse  colors,  came  unto  Lebanon,  and 
took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar.”  Ezek.  xvii,  3. 

Its  name  in  Hebrew  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  means  to  lace¬ 
rate,  or  tear  to  pieces.  As  its  name  indicates  so  does  it  deal  with 
its  prey — it  being  exceedingly  fierce  and  terrible. 

There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  eagle.  Goldsmith 
describes  fifteen  kind;  but  all  have  very  much  the  same  general 
form  and  habits.  The  noblest  among  them  is  the  golden  eagle; 
it  was  called  by  the  Ethiopians'44  father  long  beard,”  on  account  of 
its  having  a  tuft  of  hair  growing  out  below  its  beak. 

Job,  in  general,  shows  a  masterly  acquaintance  with  the  various 
departments  of  natural  history  to  which  he  refers,  and  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  eagle  is  remarkably  comprehensive  and  correct.  (See 
Job,  xxxix,  27 — 30.)  44  The  eagle,”  says  Paxton,  44 is  the  strongest, 
the  fiercest,  and  the  most  rapacious  bird  of  the  feathered  race.  He 
dwells  alone  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  suffers  no  bird  to  come  with  impunity  within  the 
range  of  his  flight.  His  eye  is  dark  and  piercing,  his  beak  and 
talons  are  hooked  and  formidable,  and  his  cry  is  the  terror  of 
every  wing.  His  figure  answers  to  his  nature ;  independently  of 
his  arms,  he  has  a  robust  and  compact  body,  and  very  powerful 
limbs  and  wings ;  his  bones  are  hard,  his  flesh  is  firm,  his  feathers 
are  coarse,  his  attitude  is  fierce  and  erect,  his  motions  are  lively, 
and  his  flight  is  extremely  rapid.” 

We  have  a  beautiful  poetical  description  of  the  eagle  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld : 

“  The  royal  bird  his  lonely  kindgom  forms 
Amid  the  gathering  clouds  and  sullen  storms  : 
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Through  the  wide  waste  of  air  he  darts  his  flight. 

And  holds  his  bounding  pinions  pois'd  for  sight ; 

With  cruel  eye  premeditates  the  war. 

And  mark9  his  destined  victim  from  afar. 

Descending  in  a  whirlwind  to  the  ground. 

His  pinions  like  the  rush  of  waters  sound  ; 

The  fairest  of  the  fold  he  bears  away. 

And  to  the  nest  compels  the  struggling  prey.” 

The  eagle  is  a  solitary  bird,  like  the  lion  among  animals.  Two 
pair  of  eagles  arc  seldom  seen  in  the  same  mountain.  It  is  so 
voracious  that  it  requires  a  large  territory  to  supply  it  with  sus¬ 
tenance.  Besides,  it  must  have  space  to  display  its  feeling  of 
sovereignty  and  independence.  Hence  it  is  properly  called  the 
king-bird.  It  is  truly  royal  in  its  ambition.  It  disdains  depen¬ 
dence,  and  hence  it  seldom  makes  depredations  on  the  habitations 
of  men.  It  will  not  condescend  to  stoop  for  small  prey;  small 
and  harmless  birds  are  beneath  its  notice.  When  a  little  pressed 
by  hunger  it  will  sometimes  call  on  the  farmer  in  the  shadow  of  its 
mountain  for  geese,  turkeys,  lambs  and  kids;  but  it  prefers  to 
exercise  its  own  skill  upon  hares,  fawns,  and  the  larger  kind  of 
wild  fowl.  It  never  drinks  water,  but  it  loves  blood,  and  especially 
the  blood  of  fawns,  which  it  kills  for  that  purpose. 

It  finds  great  pleasure  in  cheating  the  fish-hawk  of  its  prey.  On 
some  high  frowning  rock,  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  around 
which  the  river  winds,  sits  the  solitary  eagle  watching  with  the 
keenest  eyes  the  movements  of  his  friend,  the  fish-hawk.  When 
the  hawk  has  secured  the  fish  he  swoops  down  toward  him,  not  to 
take  the  fish  there,  but  to  cause  him  to  mount  in  the  air  with  it — 
up,  up  they  go,  until  at  length  the  hawk  drops  the  fish,  and  that 
moment  the  eagle  darts  down  like  an  arrow  and  seizes  the  fish 
before  it  reaches  the  earth. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  tame  an  eagle.  It  is  with  it  as  it  is 
with  the  lion;  it  may  for  a  time  seem  to  have  submitted  its  wild 
nature  to  the  wish  and  will  of  its  master;  hut  at  an  unexpected 
moment  it  casts  off  all  its  restraints,  and  its  original  fierceness 
appears.  On  account  of  its  perniciousness,  severe  measures  have 
in  some  countries  been  taken  to  extirpate  it.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  there  is  a  law  according  to  which  the  person  who  kills  an 
eagle  is  entitled  to  a  hen  out  of  every  house  in  the  parish  in  which 
the  plunderer  is  killed. 

The  most  fearful  of  all  which  is  connected  with  this  bird  is,  that 
it  sometimes  even  seizes  little  children  and  bears  them  away 
through  the  air  to  its  nest.  There  are  many  mournful  instances 
of  this  kind  upon  record.  We  will  give  but  one  example,  which 
we  translate  from  a  small  German  work  on  “  Biblical  Natural 
History.” 

A  shepherd  of  the  Alps  lived  with  his  wife  and  three  children, 
which  were  boys,  in  his  shepherd-hut  on  the  Alps,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  Durance.  The  oldest  boy  was  eight  years  old  and 
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simple;  the  other  was  five  years  old  and  a  mute.  One  day,  as  the 
children  were  playing  some  distance  from  the  hut,  there  came  an 
eagle  and  took  away  the  third  one,  a  boy  three  years  of  age.  The 
two  older  ones  ran  to  the  house  and  endeavored  by  gestures  and 
motions  to  make  known  to  their  mother  what  had  happened.  The 
mute  boy  gave  every  sign  of  fear,  fright,  and  deep  sorrow.  The 
simple  one  sought,  by  expressions  of  apparent  joy.  and  by  won¬ 
derful  leaping,  to  represent  one  who  lays  hold  upon  some  loved 
object  and  presses  it  to  the  heart.  In  the  meantime  the  entire  day 
passed  away  in  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  child. 

The  next  morning  as  the  parents  with  the  two  children  were 
continuing  their  search  for  the  lost  child,  an  eagle  fiew  past  them. 
At  this  occurrence,  which  is  quite  common  in  that  country,  the 
mute  boy  clung  to  his  father  crying  out  with  terror,  while  the 
simple  one  repeated  his  singular  leaping.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  thought  entered  the  mind  of  the  anxious  parent,  that  an  eagle 
must  have  carried  away  the  lost  child  in  its  fearful  talons.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  ever  wakeful  eye  of  divine  Providence  had 
been  graciously  open  toward  the  child.  In  the  same  hour  when 
the  eagle  lodged  its  human  prey  in  its  eyrie,  an  Alpine  hunter  had 
taken  his  position  in  a  favorable  spot.  Think  of  his  feelings,  as 
he  saw  the  fearful  bird  slowly  ascending  with  its  burden,  hearing 
at  first  only  the  cries  of  the  child,  but  soon  discerning  its  whole 
form  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  tie  took  aim  at  the  bird,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  hitting  the  child  with  the  bird,  or  even  without 
the  bird,  he  nevertheless  resolved  rather  even  to  shoot  the  child 
than  see  it  torn  by  the  bird.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  eagle 
lighted  upon  the  rock,  the  hunter,  with  a  silent  earnest  prayer, 
drew  his  trigger,  and  lodged  his  load  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
bird!  In  a  moment  more  he  had  climbed  to  the  nest  of  the  eagle, 
and  bore  away  the  child  with  unspeakable  joy.  It  had  received  in 
its  arm  and  in  its  side  severe  but  not  deadly  wounds  from  the 
claws  of  the  eagle. 

Twenty-four  hours  passed  before  the  hunter  had  been  able  to 
find  the  parents  to  whom  the  child  belonged;  and  in  the  very 
moment  when  the  parents  made  the  fearful  discovery  that  the  child 
had  been  so  carried  off,  the  hunter  was  already  on  his  way  to  bear 
it  in  triumph  into  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

There  is  frequent  reference  in  scripture  to  the  grand  and  trium¬ 
phant  soaring  of  the  eagle.  (Prov.  xxii,  5;  Job  xxxix,  27 ;  Ezek. 
xvii,  3.)  It  ascends  higher  than  any  other  bird,  looking  with  open 
eyes  into  the  sun  as  it  darts  upward.  “In  his  daring  excursions 
he  is  said  to  leave  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  regions  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  tempest  far  beneath  him,  and  to  approach  the 
very  limits  of  ether/7  It  was  called,  on  this  account,  by  the 
ancients,  the  “bird  of  Jove,7?  and  sometimes  the  “bird  of  heaven/’ 
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Chaucer  alludes  to  this  habit  of  the  eagle  in  his  “Assembly  of  the 
Foules:” 

“  There  might  m?n  the  royall  egle  find, 

That  with  his  sharpe  looke  perseth  the  Son.'* 

On  account  of  its  erect  and  majestic  mien  in  sitting,  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  dignity  and  strength,  the  astonishing  beauty  and  sublimity  of 
its  appearance,  it  has  received  the  title  of  “king  of  birds.'' 

But  now  hear.  It  is  earnestly  said — though  it  may  not  be  found 
in  the  books — yet  it  is  earnestly  said  that  the  title  “king  of  birds” 
does  not  belong  of  right  to  the  eagle.  It  did  once,  but  there 
afterwards  arose  one,  not  greater  it  is  true,  but  wiser  than  the 
eagle,  and  by  its  own  wisdom  gained  the  crown.  What  bird  is 
that?  exclaims  the  reader.  We  answer — despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things — it  is  the  little  wren,  which  builds  its  nest  in  the  hoi- 
low  corner  post  of  the  garden  fence,  and  goes  glibly  out  and  in  at 
the  knot-hole.  Behold,  does  not  its  name,  in  German,  designate 
its  honor  and  standing — Zaun-Konig — garden-fence  king!  Let 
no  one  suppose  that  his  realm  extends  only  over  that  one  post  in 
the  fence ;  for 

.  “  Higher  far  his  proud  pretensions  rise.” 

He  is  actually  regarded  as  king  of  all  the  birds ;  and  he  became 
such  in  this  wise,  namely:  There  was  a  time  when  the  birds  assem¬ 
bled  to  make  for  themselvess  a  king.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  the 
bird  which  should  fly  highest  should  be  thenceforth  king  of  birds. 
There  was  a  general  attempt — and  up,  up  went  the  birds ;  but 
the  eagle  rose  far  above  all  until  he  seemed  lost  in  the  very 
blaze  of  the  sun !  When  he  had  reached  the  highest  point  to 
which  the  thin  air  would  bear  his  weight,  and  was  about  to  descend 
in  triumph  to  be  crowned — behold!  up  jumps  the  little  wren  from 
the  eagle’s  back,  a  full  furlong  above  the  highest  point  the  eagle 
had  reached.  Thus  the  wren  won  the  crown,  and  ever  since  he  is 
called — by  some,  perhaps,  out  of  contempt  for  his  little  self,  and 
his  little  post-palace,  but  by  others  from  true  respect  for  his  wis¬ 
dom — Zaun-Ivonig  !  Be  humble,  proud  eagle,  there  is  a  flawr  in 
thy  royal  claims. 

The  eagle  builds  its  nest  in  the  highest  and  most  awful  crags 
and  cliffs  of  mountains.  The  doom  of  proud  Edom  God  pro¬ 
nounces  thus  :  “  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride 
of  thine  heart,  0  though  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill:  though  thou  slioaldest  make 
thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle.  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence, 
saith  the  Lord.”  Jer.  il,  16.  Concerning  the  pride  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Moab,  God  says:  “Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle, 
and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring 
thee  down  saith  the  Lord.’  Obadiah  iii,  4. 

The  eagle  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  placed  upon 
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The  golden  eagle,  with  extended  wings,  was 
the  ensign  of  Persia  and  blazed  upon  the  banners  of  Cyrus.  “It 
is  remarkable,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “that  Cyrus,  compared  in  Is. 
xxxvi,  11,  to  an  eagle — so  the  word  translated  c  ravenous  bird’ 
should  be  rendered — is  by  Xenophon  said  to  have  an  eagle  for  his 
ensign ;  thus  using,  without  knowing  it,  the  identical  word  of  the 
prophet,  with  only  a  Greek  termination  to  it.  So  exact  is  the  cor¬ 
respondence  betwixt  the  prophet  and  the  historian,  the  prediction 
and  the  event.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  Persians  adopted  the 
symbol  from  the  ancient  Assyrians,  as  the  Romans  afterwards  did 
from  them,  and  as  our  own  country  did  from  the  Romans.  There 
is  a '  large  number  of  passages  in  "the  prophets  that  are  at  once 
plain  if  this  fact  be  kept  in  mind  while  reading  them;  without  this 
in  mind  they  are  obscure  and  unintelligible. 

The  eagle  is  very  tender  and  affectionate  towards  its  young;  and 
k  is  thus  made  the  emblem  of  God’s  tender  care  for  his  people. 
What  beautiful  theology  as  well  as  poetry  there  is  in  the  following 
picture  of  God’s  care  for  Jacob: 

“  As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 

Fluttereth  over  her  young, 

Sspandeth  her  plumes,  taketh  them  ; 

Bereath  them  upon  her  wings; 

So  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  was  no  strange  Ctod  with  him.” 

Pkut.  Hi,  9—11. 

The  eagle  has  a  wonderful  power  of  darting  suddenly  down  like 
an  arrow  upon  its  prey.  “The  Italians  compare  the  violent  descent 
of  these  birds  on  their  urev  to  the  fall  of  lead  into  water,  and  call 
them  at  c,-.--  /  -  ,.Ma,  or  the  leaden  eagle.”  This  explains  such 
passages  us  i-  b.  i,  8  ;  Hos.  viii,  1. 

Young  e&gies  are  exceedingly  fond  of  blood  and  the  heart  and 
the  eyes  of  the  prey  which  the  old  ones  destroy.  Dan.  vii,  4  ; 
Prov.  xxx,  17.  The  last  passage  especially  we  commend  to  all 
sons  and  daughters.  “  The  eve  that  lnockeih  at  his  father,  and 
despiseth  his  mother,  the  ra  m  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and 
the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it  1 

There  is  allusion  to  the  bald-eagle  in  Micha  i,  16.  Mr.  Bruce 
saw  this  eagle  in  Ethiopia.  He  says:  “The  crown  of  his  head 
is  bare  or  bald,  so  was  the  front  where  the  bill  and  skull  joined.” 

The  eagle  is  pronounced  unclean  by  Moses.  Levit.  xi,  18,  18. 
Dent,  xiv,  Jfi.  It  is  not  classed  among  the  unclean,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  others,  because  of  any  filthy  habits.  It  is  rather  delicate 
and  particular  in  regard  to  its  food.  “Having  slain  an  animal  too 
large  to  be  eaten  at  once,”  says  Dr.  Harris,  “it  devours  or  carries 
off  a  part;  leaving  the  remainder  for  other  creatures  less  delicate; 
for  it  never  returns  to  feed  upon  the  same  carcass,  neither  will  it 
ever  devour  carrion.5’  Goldsmith  testifies  to  the  same  thing. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  speaks,  of  the 
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eagles  as  being  gathered  together  where  the  carcass  is.  Math,  xxiv, 
28;  Luke  xvii,  37.  Weimer,  with  many  commentators,  thinks  that 
the  vulture  is  here  meant — a  bird  which  very  much  resembles  the 
eagle,  and  was  by  the  ancients,  as  Pliny  and  Aristotle,  reckoned 
with  eagles.  The  habits  of  the  vulture  also  agree  with  the  allusion 
of  the  passage. 

The  reason  why  the  eagle  is  ranked  with  unclean  birds  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  deified,  or  at  least  dedicated 
to  divine  honors  in  the  ancient  pagan  religion.  In  an  old  poem, 
1725,  this  much  is  intimated: 

“  Fyrst  the  great  Eagle,  byrde  of  feigned  Jove, 

Which  Thebanes  worshipped  and  diviners  love.” 

The  eagle  lives  to  a  great  age.  One  owned  by  a  gentleman  in 
Vienna  was  known  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  four  years  of 
age;  it  is  supposed  that  when  they  enjoy  their  freedom  they  live 
longer  still.  Goldsmith  says  that  they  die  at  last  not  of  old  age, 
but  from  the  beaks  turning  inward  upon  the  under  mandible,  and 
thus  preventing  their  taking  any  food.  It  sheds  its  feathers  every 
spring,  at  wdiicli  time  it  becomes  remarkably  weak;  but  with  the 
growth  of  its  feathers  returns  also  its  strength  and  vigor,  so  that 
even  in  old  age  it  assumes  all  the  freshness  of  youth.  This  is  most 
beautifully  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers  to  show  how  the  Chris¬ 
tian  is  revived  and  renewed  in  body  and  spirit  by  the  quickening 
influences  of  God’s  favor,  grace,  and  spirit.  Ps.  ciii,  5;  1^.  xl,  31. 

There  is  much  for  our  young  readers  to  learn  from  this  noble 
bird  of  the  Bible.  May  all,  in  their  attempts  to  rise,  like  the 
eagle,  rise  heaven-ward,  having  their  eyes  open  and  fixed  upon  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S  HOPE. 

Our  country  stands  with  outstretched  hands', 
Appealing  to  her  boys  ; 

From  them  must  flow  our  weal  or  woe, 

Her  anguish  or  her  joys. 

A  ship,  she  rides  on  human  tides, 

Which  rise  and  sink  anon  ; 

Each  rolling  wave  may  prove  her  grave, 

Or  bear  her  nobly  on. 

The  friends  of  ri.;ht  with  armor  bright, 

A  valiant  Christian  band, 

Through  God  our  aid  may  vet  be  made 
A  blessing  to  our  land. 


Swket  Memory,  wafted  by  the  gentle  gale, 

^  Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail, 

Sqi  \  To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  lone  lost  hours, 

,g  /  Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  tfowets 
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RURAL  SCENES  AND  PASTIMES  AMONG  THE  GREEN 

MOUNTAINS. 

“  Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  spring. 

The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 

Welcome  the  comiBg  of  the  long’d  for  May, 

Now  ail  things  smile.” 

Thomas  Carew. 

5Tis  the  bonnie  month  of  May,  Yorrick,  and  the  winter-greens 
are  growing  fresh  in  the  pine  woods,  and  who  knows  but  that  the 
Arethusa  (sweet  nymph  of  the  bogs)  is  already  blooming  in  the 
swamp.  Get  ready  your  tin  flower-box,  and  come  along  with  me 
for  a  tramp. 

“  This  sunny  morning,  Yorrick,  cheers  my  blood 
And  puts  a’  nature  in  a  jovial  mood.” 

Quoting  your  favorite  poet  again  I  perceive,  Natie;  but  to  tell 
the  truth  you  have  proposed  the  very  thing  I  desired,  and  yonder, 
behind  the  roots  of  that  old  pine-stump,  you  will  find  my  tin  box 
and  an  old  copy  of  Spenser  also,  which  will  prove  itself,  I  wist,  no 
unpleasant  companion  to  one  so  fond  as  yourself  of  old  things . 
Indeed,  Natie,  I  venture  to  say  that  even  Ramsay,  your  patron 
saint  in  the  rural  line,  never  saw  a  sunnier  morning  or  a  lovelier 
scene.  Mark,  how  bright  the  snow  looks  on  old  Mansfield*  as  the 
morning  light  begins  to  pour  upon  it.  How  beautifully  it  contrasts 
with  the  dark  green  mass  below,  which  will  itself  soon  take,  by  the 
magic  coloring  of  the  sun,  the  hue  of  green-tinged  gold;  and 
nearer,  in  that  clump  of  hemlocks,  where  the  little  girls  have  made 
their  play-houses,  just  listen  to  the  merry  songs  of  the  gathering 
blue-birds.  Those  birds,  Natie,  are  the  only  veritable  bards  of 
May.  Though  their  Parnassus  be  a  mullein  stalk  or  some  dry  fence 
stake,  yet  I  love  them  far  more  than  all  your  boasted  Meleagers, 
Anacreons  and  Ramsays.  I  could  stand  here  and  listen  to  the 
former  all  day,  if  the  little  girls  would  come  and  join  their  com¬ 
pany,  while  an  attempt  to  peruse  the  latter  would  make  me  sleepy 
ere  noon  time. 

A  truce  to  your  self-conceited  fondness  of  criticism,  Yorrick, 
and  let  us  travel  on  toward  the  east,  while  the  morning  still  lingers 
and  the  dew-drops  blink  among  the  leaves.  What,  an  your  famous 
bards  of  blue  be  left  behind?  You  can  yet  have  the  happy  vision  of 
that  mountain  before  you  and  feel  on  your  cheek  the  warm  breath 
of  this  genial  breeze.  It  comes  from  the  far  off  south,  I  ken,  and 
is  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the  song  of  birds,  and 

*  The  highest  peak  of  the  Green  Mountains,  so  named  from  its  fancied  'esem- 
blance  to  a  man’s  face.  The  snow  remains  upon  its  summit  until  the  mi<  ’le  or 
last  of  June.  \Pt 
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has,  besides,  a  sweet  murmur  of  its  own.  If  it  continue,  it  will 
soon  clothe  the  slender  branches  of  the  Tamarack*  with  full  ruffles 
of  delicate  green,  and  call  out  from  their  buds  the  lovely  little 
May-flowersf  that  we  may  gaze  at  them  as  they  smile  amid  the 
moss  under  the  shady  pines. 

And  Arethusa,J  too,  whom  you  have  mentioned,  will  raise  her 
purple  head  to  enjoy  it,  and  make  glad  the  heart  of  him  who  may 
tramp  through  yonder  marsh,  where  the  balsams  tower  above  the 
low  alders  like  pyramids  of  green.  0,  Natie !  I  wish  I  could  find 
to-day  the  rare  Calypso, J  so  delicately  painted  with  purple  and  yel¬ 
low,  standing  on  its  bulbous  root  under  the  thick  shade  of  some 
white  cedar.  It  would  be  a  prize  worthy  the  day,  and  one  for 
which  my  tin  box  has  sighed  a  long,  long  time. 

Header,  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  conversation  of  these  two 
nymph-loving  school-mates,  who  are  starting  out  to  practice  their 
botany  in  one  of  those  many  marshes  which  line  the  whole  course 
of  the  Winooski,  from  its  origin  amid  the  Green  Mountains  to  the 
beautiful  lake  into  which  it  pours  its  waters.  I  dislike,  I  say,  to 
interrupt  their  conversation,  for  I  love,  at  this  lenten-time,  to  recall 
the  many  pleasing  associations  that  are  connected  with  the  name 
of  my  dear  friend  Yorrick,  and  wTith  the  past,  to  which,  in  sorrow, 
an  “aeternum  vale”  has  been  lingeringly  given;  yet  you,  the 
while,  may  follow"  them  in  imagination  as  they  thread  the  wild-wood 
and  search  every  shady  recess,  while  1,  without  losing  sight  of  what 
is  pleasant  in  the  past,  revert  to  that  well-bred  Scotchman,  McGreg- 
ory,  to  wThom,  in  my  previous  article,  I  introduced  you.  He  forms 
too  conspicuous  a  part  of  my  rural  experience  to  be  so  soon  dismis¬ 
sed  ;  and  there  are  many  little  simplicities  of  his  nature  and  graces  of 
his  disposition,  as  yet  unnoticed,  which  may  draw  forth  your  admi¬ 
ration  as  they  did  mine,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
his  intercourse.  Although  educated  in  the  Lowlands,  his  youth 
was  spent  in  the  Highlands  of  his  native  land.  It  was  here  that 
his  whole  being  became  tinged  with  that  peculiar  romance  which 
so  often  betrayed  itself  in  his  glowing  love  of  the  solemn  quietness 
of  mountains  and  woods;  and  it  was  here,  also,  while  surrounded 
by  all  the  grace  of  nature,  that  his  heart  became  filled  with  that 
higher  grace  which  nature  neither  giveth  nor  taketli  away,  and  of 
which  he  never  spoke  without  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
love.  Often  he  told  me  that  the  Kirk  is  swreetcr  than  the  High¬ 
lands,  affording  a  home  to  the  exile,  a  refuge  to  the  weary,  and  a 
comfort  to  the  sad.  “’Tis  my  only  mother  nowT,  and  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  woods  are  my  loving  brothers,”  he  once  remarked  to  me 
in  tears. 

He  would  never  answer  me  when  I  asked  him  why  he  left  his 


1  A  common  name  for  the  American  Larch  (Larix  Americana.)  f  Trailing  Ar- 
bulus  (Epigoea  repens.)  \  A  beautiful  flower  of  the  Orchis  family 
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fatherland,  but  only  say,  “I  was  driven  by  the  fates.”  At  such 
times  I  dared  not  interrupt  his  sadness  by  farther  inquiry,  for  I 
felt  that  the  past  was  embalmed  in  his  heart  as  being  too  sacred  for 
those  who  knew  it  not  to  know.  Think  not  from  this,  however, 
that  he  was  cheerless.  There  was  not  a  blither  heart  amid 
the  Green  Mountains  than  his.  Not  a  spring  warmed  into  sum¬ 
mer  and  not  a  summer  faded  into  autumn,  that  Yorrick  and  I  did 

not  visit  his  romantic  cottage,  and  feel  that  he  was  as  young 

and  cheerful  as  we.  True,  he  would  sometimes  make  a  sage  re¬ 

mark  or  two  under  the  playful  pretence  of  moderating  our  enthu¬ 
siasm,  but  when,  especially  at  late  autumn  time,  he  went  with  us 
into  the  beach-nut  grove  in  quest  of  the  shy  partridge,*  or  through 
the  hill-side  marsh  to  startle  the  long-billed  woodcock;  there  was 
not  a  heart  more  glowing  with  impulse,  nor  an  eye  more  keen  to 
detect  each  thing  of  beauty,  whether  it  were  some  flower  blooming 
by  chance  beyond  its  time  or  the  spotted  cranberry  lurking  beneath 
the  moss.  In  fine,  he  had  the  true  observation  and  genius  of  a 
poet.  As  Talvi  says  of  the  Servians,  he  lived  his  poetry :  yet  his 
poetic  life  at  times  sought  for  itself  formal  expression,  an  then  ;twas 

“  Sweet  to  stray  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heartfelt  sang.55 

His  sadness  was  like  the  Russian  melodies,  “melancholy  musical,” 
and  his  sweetest  songs  were  those  that  told  of  saddest  thoughts,  as 
Shelley  has  said  of  all  poets.  Among  his  pleasing  characteristics, 
I  should  by  no  means  forget  to  mention  his  ripe  scholarship,  and 
that  he  would  often  quote  to  me,  in  our  excursions,  pertinent  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  never  forgetting,  how¬ 
ever,  to  give  preference  to  those  who  came  nearest  the  bards  of 
his  own  country.  Theocritus,  as  I  recollect,  was  his  especial 
favorite,  and  he  would  give  to  him  all  his  original  freshness  as  he 
playfully  translated,  if  he  might  be  said  to  translate  at  all,  when  he 
made  the  original  live  again  in  his  own  Doric  dialect  of  the  Low¬ 
lands.  This  dialect  he  always  preferred  to  the  harsher  Goelic,  as 
being  more  akin  to  the  pastoral  muse ;  yet  he  would  often,  in  his 
use  of  pure  English,  show  that  he  could  equal  the  best  of  us  in  this 
even.  There  was  a  smack  of  antiquity,  however,  in  all  his  easy 
attempts  in  this  department,  which  made  his  language  doubly  more 
pleasing,  as  if  he  had  really  been  a  companion  and  fellow  angler 
of  good  Izaak  Walton. 

— Since  I  am  in  no  hurry,  as  long  as  in  my  present  company,  to 
catch  up  with  those  scholastic  botanizers,  who  are,  without  doubt, 
and  by  this  time,  knee  deep  among  the  brakes  and  brambles  of  that 
swamp  to  which  their  steps  were  tending  when  last  we  saw  them, 
I  will  with  joy  recall  once  more  some  fragments  of  my  past  inter- 


*  The  bird  which  ia  classed  under  this  name,  in  the  common  dialect  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  is  properly  the  grouse  and  not  the  partridge  or  quail  of  the  south. 
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course  with  McGregory,  which  are  not  yet  entirely  forgotten;  yet, 
ere  I  do  this,  let  me  remark,  how  sweet  to  those  who  are  absent 
from  home  are  the  images  of  old  familiar  faces,  indelibly  pictured 
on  the  heart.  Now,  as  I  write,  I  see  before  me,  in  my  mind’s  eye, 
Canada  East,  remembered  companion  of  college  days,  standing  in 
the  same  gracefulness  as  erst  he  stood  when  we  listened  with  so 
much  delight  to  his  eloquent  rhetoric  in  the  chapel ;  and  there, 
also,  close  by  his  side,  I  catch  the  face  of  witty  Sir  Tenderloin, 
inseparable  companion  of  the  former  in  all  excursions  for  still 
game;  and  behind  the  two,  to  my  unspeakable  delight,  towers 
Goodeye,  physician  par  excellence  of  No.  0  and  adjacent  rooms, 
and  prima  facie  wit  of  our  Saturday  evening  gatherings.  Fair 
group  of  heroes,  years  of  separation  have  made  me  appreciate 
your  worth.  But,  McGregory,  where  art  thou? 

Reader,  that  cove,  appropriately  called  the  wild-duck  cove,  is 
perchance  incognito  to  you,  where  the  muskrats  in  winter  house 
themselves  in  their  well-built  huts,* * * §  and  where,  in  summer,  the 
white  pond-lilies, |  fragrant  Naiads,  float  on  the  water,  and  the 
yellow-necked  frogs  croak  out  their  old  complaints.  It  was  on  the 
shore  of  that  cove  (incognito  or  not,)  the  happy  resort  of  minks, 
butter  snipe,  and  a  numberless  quantity  of  other  beasts,  birds  and 
insects,  aquatic  and  amphibious,  that  we — I  mean  McGregory  and 
myself — were  "walking  together  one  summer  afternoon,  when  the 
trees  began  to  mark  their  lengthened  shades  behind,  enjoying  a 
lively  chat  and  stopping  occasionally  to  listen  to  the  rustling  leaves 
of  the  poplars  and  the  stake-driver’sj  monotonous  clie-bung  as  it 
rose  up  at  regular  intervals  out  of  the  tall,  thick  marsh  grass  like 
the  solitary  watchword  of  some  invisible  sentinel.  Suddenly,  and 
with  sage  earnestness,  the  well-bred  Scotchman  stopped  me  with  a 
low  whisper. 

“Whist!  Haud  ye  now,  my  little  bairn,  and  gae  nae  farder! 
Dinna  ye  see  ayont  this  water,  wi’  your  hazel  een,  that  green  knowe 
on  whose  very  tap  stands  a  strappin’  pine,  and  amaist  beneath  it, 
dinna  ye  mark  that  burnie  tak  its  sidelins  course  down  thro’  the 
birken-shaw  and  syne  wimple  awa’  amang  the  green  grass  o’  the 
meadow,  bearing  nae  doubt  on  its  bosom  ilk  leaf  it  has  caught  in 
its  arms?  Ye  maun  think  now,  I  ken,  that ’t  was  na  clishmaclaver§ 
o’  auld  Theocritus,  when  he  sang  sae  bonnily,  sweet  is  the  whis¬ 
pering  o’  yon  pine  which  by  the  burnie  soughs,  and  sweet  the  din 
of  rinning  water  tumbling  down  the  rocky  brae.  Alake  !  my  little 
bairn,  we  hae  nane  amang  these  mountains  that  can  blaw  the  Shep- 

*  The  hut3  of  these  animals  are  in  the  form  of  cones,  ascending  a  short  distance 
above  the  ice.  Frequently  you  may  count  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  space  of  less 
extent  than  an  acre. 

t  Nymphea  odorata. 

t  A  large  bird,  taking  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  its  note  to  the  sound 
of  driving  stakes  in  the  mud. 

§  Idle  conversation. 
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herd’s  whistle  wi’  him !  One  needna  ferlie*  that  Burns  once  wrote — 

“  In  this  braw  age  o’  wit  an  lear, 

Will  nane  the  shepherd's  whistle  mair 
Blaw  sweetly  in  its  uative  air. 

And  rural  grace ; 

And  wi’  the  far  famed  Grecian  share 
A  rival  place  ?” 

I  hae  meikle  fear  that  it  will  be  lang  ere  we  see  the  match  o’ 
auld  Theocritus,  sin’  honest  Allan’s  nae  mair.  When  maun  we 
expect  anither  Bamsay,  too?  Winna  ye,  my  little  bairn,  hereafter 
try  the  shepherd  sang,  and  make  these  lovely  scenes  which  ye  now 
witness  as  immortal  as  “  Coila’s  haughs  an’  woods?”  Then  pat¬ 
ting  me  on  the  head,  as  he  was  wont,  he  repeated  to  me,  with  a  tinge 
of  sadness,  what  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  seemed  to  supply 
him : 

As  bonnie  spring,  wi’  smiling  grace, 

Maks  sweet  ilk  path  in  which  ye  trace, 

An’  dew-draps  blink  upo’  the  face 
Of  ilka  flow’r ; 

Winna  ye  let  sic  visions  raizef 
Thy  rural  pow’r  ? 

As  simmer  winds  wi’  music  rove 
Thro’  flow'ry  howm  an’  whisp’ring  grove, 

Winna  ye  let  some  spirit  move 
Thy  8kilfu’  hand 

To  paint  the  beauties  of  this  cove 
Where  now  ye  stand  ? 

Mark  weel  ilk  scene  before  ye  now ; 

These  waving  reeds,  yon  grassy  knowe, 

This  water’s  melancholious  flow 
Alang  the  shore, 

Until  ye  feel  a  lowin’  glow 

Time  canna  smoor. 

Then  when  thou’rt  gane  and  a’  is  past, 

An’  mem’ry’s  glance  is  backward  cast 
On  ither  days ;  within  thy  breast 
That  flame  will  glow, 

And  a’  the  joys  which  now  thou  hast 
Will  sweeter  grow. 

Then  blaw  thy  whistle’s  cantie  strain 
In  praise  o’  time  forever  gane, 

And  in  thy  sangs  aft  weave  the  name 
Ye  call  me  by. 

Though  near  this  spot,  beneath  a  stane, 

I  silent  lie. 

How  little  thought  I,  when  we  were  then  together,  that  the  next 
time  I  should  visit  that  cove  I  should  find  on  the  very  shore  where 
we  stood  a  lonely  grave,  strewn  with  autumn  leaves  and  dying  ivy, 
and  marked  with  a  small  rough  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the 
simple  words  “McGregory,  the  Exile.”  Thou  cove,  most  musical 
and  lovely,  hallowed  by  past  associations  and  the  grave  of  my  dear 
friend  ;  thou  wild-duck  cove,  remain  where  thou  wrast  and  as  thou 


*  Wonder.  |  Inflame  or  excite. 
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wast.  Sad  thoughts,  which  McGregory  s  death  awakens,  go 
backward  and  inward  and  there  harass  the  mind.  There  is  a  still 
small  voice  which  can  calm  even  the  troubles  which  ye  create  as  it 
admonishes  me  that  death  closes  earth  only  to  open  heaven. 


NEARER  TO  GOD. 


Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee ! 
E’en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me. 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee— 
Nearer  to  Thee  ! 


There  let  my  way  appear 

Steps  unto  heaven  ; 
All  that  thou  sendest  me 

In  mercy  given; 
Angels  to  beckon  me 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee — 
Nearer  to  Thee. 


Though  like  a  wanderer. 

The  sun  gone  down, 
Darkness  comes  over  me, 

My  rest  a  stone  ; 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I’d  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee — 
Nearer  to  Thee. 


Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 

Bright  with  thy  praise, 
Out  of  my  stony  griefs 

Bethel  I’ll  raise ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee — 
Nearer  to  Thee ! 


And  when  on  joyful  wing 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon  and  stars  forgot, 
Upward  I  fly ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee — 
Nearer  to  Thee ! 


LET  THE  HEART  BE  BEAUTIFUL. 

So  the  heart,  the  heart  is  beautiful 
I  care  not  for  the  face; 

I  ask  not  what  the  form  may  lack, 

Of  dignity  or  grace  ; 

If  the  mind  is  filled  with  glowing  thoughts, 

And  the  soul  with  sympathy. 

What  matter  though  the  cheek  be  pale. 

Or  the  eye  lack  brilliancy  ? 

Though  the  cheek,  the  cheek  be  beautiful. 

It  soon  may  lose  its  bloom, 

And  the  lustre  of  the  eye  be  quenched, 

In  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ; 

But  the  glory  of  the  mind  will  live, 

Though  the  bloom  of  life  depart; 

And  oh  !  the  charm  can  never  die, 

Of  a  true  and  noble  heart. 

The  lips  that  utter  kindly  thoughts, 

Have  a  beauty  all  their  own — 

For  gentle  words  are  sweeter  far, 

Than  music’s  sofest  tone; 

And  though  the  voice  be  harsh  or  shrill, 

That  bids  the  oppressed  go  free, 

And  soothes  the  woes  of  the  sorrowing  one, 

That  voice  is  sweet  to  me. 
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A  WREATH  AROUND  THE  TOMB. 

B7  JUNIOR. 

Come,  young  friends,  follow  me  to  the  place  where  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  we  once  held  dear,  and  whose  leave  from  us 
called  forth  such  hitter  sighs  and  tears.  We  loved  them  while 
staying  in  our  midst:  their  smiles  awoke  deep  feelings  of  joy  in 
our  hearts,  and  in  their  lives  and  happiness  ours  were  largely 
wrapped  up.  Sainted  dead  1  Such  we  call  you  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  hope.  We  miss  your  kind  looks  and  sweet  society;  but  a 
place  in  our  hearts  and  affections  you  shall  ever  enjoy.  Yfe  believe 
in  a  communion  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  whither  you 
have  gone,  and  know  that  even  now,  from  those  bright  seats  of 
glory,  you  kindly  beckon  us  onward  and  upward  to  that  better 
home. 

Come,  then,  we  say,  let  us  retire  awhile  from  the  busy  throng — 
the  heedless  tide  that  bears  so  many  along,  and  dedicate  a  few 
moments  sacred  to  the  memory  of  departed  friends . 

May  be,  however,  such  invitation  needs  not  be  extended.  The 
morning  dawn  or  the  evening  twilight,  perhaps,  often  finds  you 
lingering  beside  yonder  mound,  which  conceals  from  view  the 
earthly  part  of  some  you  dearly  loved.  If  so,  well.  You  are 
doing  that  which  the  truest  feelings  our  of  nature  prompt,  and  reli¬ 
gion  approves.  The  Indian  even,  wild  as  he  is,  when  about  bidding 
a  last  farewell  to  the  place  where  his  fathers  lived  and  himself  was 
born,  casts  back  once  more  a  sympathetic  look  on  their  graves,  and 
mourns  because  his  bones  may  not  be  laid  with  theirs.  It  would 
be  unnatural  did  this  feeling  not  exist  in  man.  It  helps  to  com¬ 
plete  our  humanity. 

The  Bible  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the  respect  we  should 
show  the  departed.  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  “came 
to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  weep  for  her.'  With  great  care  we  are 
told  (Gen.  xxiii.)  how  he  bought  a  “field,  and  the  cave  which  was 
therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,”  as  a  burial  place 
for  his  family.  “There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  "wife; 
there  they  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried 
Leah,”  the  patriarch  Jacob  affectionately  exclaimed,  when  inform¬ 
ing  his  children  that  he,  too,  would  soon  be  gathered  unto  his  peo¬ 
ple.  With  what  touching  simplicity  is  it  said  of  many  ancient 
saints,  They  sleep  with  their  fathers  !  A  happy  lot  is  theirs ! 

The  new  covenant  established  between  God  and  man  through 
the  mediation  of  Him  who  united  the  natures  of  both  in  His  own 
person,  has  not  done  away  with  the  desire,  so  deeply  lodged  in  our 
being,  of  paying  them  a  debt  of  gratitude,  whom  we  can  no  more 
recall.  Nay,  we  may  rather  sav  it  has  strengthened  that  desire. 
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The  li^ht  of  a  higher  work!  has  been  shed  on  the  relations  of  this. 
The  connection  between  the  dead  and  the  living  is  felt  to  be  much 
closer.  Those  bodies,  now  silently  reposing  in  the  tomb,  we  know 
shall  soon  be  raised  up  and  stand  forth,  shining  with  the  glory  of 
heaven.  They  are  not  mere  dust ;  but  in  them,  faith  assures  us, 
we  shall  see  the  loved  ones  again. 

Christianity  has  stripped  the  grave  of  its  gloom,  and  planted 
thereon  white  flowers  of  innocence — fair  type  of  celestial  bliss. 
The  Saviour  has  lain  there — why  should  we  fear  it?  Christians 
they  were  "who  first  esteemed,  with  clear  insight,  the  remains  of 
friends  fallen  asleep  as  precious.  The  term  sacred,  so  frequently 
applied,  is  no  exaggeration;  for  are  we  not  created  in  the  image  of 
God?  The  disposition  which  shows  here  indifference,  cold  as  the 
Alpine  glacier,  may  take  pride  in  its  forbidding  apathy,  but  can 
lay  little  claim  to  that  feeling  which  led  Mary  and  her  companions, 
bearing  spices  they  had  prepared,  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
Redeemer’s  tomb. 

Persons  who  have  traveled  in  the  East,  give  often  very  interest¬ 
ing  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  those  tropical  countries  at 
nightfall.  The  air  is  so  pure,  and  the  sky  so  serene,  that  elevated 
objects,  at  an  unknown  distance,  are  seen  reflecting  most  beauti¬ 
fully  the  few  remaining  rays  of  sun  already  below  the  horizon. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  firmament  above,  bestudded  with  myriads  of 
stars,  breaks  forth  to  view  with  inconceivable  brilliancy.  Creation, 
dressed  in  her  royal  robes,  stands  spread  out  in  full  glory  before 
the  astonished  eye;  and  the  earth,  beyond  which  the  soul  betimes 
can  scarcely  lift  itself,  is  felt  to  be  but  the  footstool  of  the 
Almighty. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  sight  presented  when  we,  with  rightly  dis¬ 
posed  hearts,  recline  over  the  green  sod,  which  marks  the  resting 
place  of  friends  who,  we  are  assured,  departed  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection.  The  lovely  smiles  playing  upon  their  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  words  of  joy  falling  from  their  lips,  the  solemn  fare¬ 
well,  the  whole  scene  of  mystery  attending  their  departure;  these 
all  are  present  afresh,  and  like  the  red  of  evening  foretell  the  happy 
morn.  Of  a  sudden  those  well-known  forms  are  by  our  side.  We 
see  them  clothed  with  new  white  garments,  their  faces  radiant  with 
inexpressible  glory,  bearing  palm  branches  in  their  hands,  and 
singing  a  new  song.  The  morning  stars  accompany  them.  Saints 
of  all  ages  form  their  society.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness  slicds 
over  them  His  light.  W e  bow  down  and  adore.  We  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  infinitely  glorious. 
To  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  faith  introduced  us.  The 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  opened  its  pearly  gates  and  unfolded 
scenes  which  none  can  tell.  The  heart  feels  homesick.  Wc  are 
surer  of  our  own  heavenly  inheritance,  and  long  to  enjoy  it  with 
those  who  have  gone  before. 
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Ah,  a  sacrecl  spot  art  thou!  calm  resting  place  of  the  dead! 
Though  at  times  we  studiously  avoid  thee,  yet,  when  truest  to  our¬ 
selves,  we  are  often  found  within  thine  enclosure.  Here  humanity 
may  weep  over  its  woes,  and  contemplate  the  curse  under  which  it 
rests.  Here  religion  imparts  comfort,  assuring  us  that  our  Re¬ 
deemer  lives,  and  that  in  our  flesh  we  shall  see  God.  Thy  voice, 
0  grave,  speaks  to  every  heart  ;  to  thy  language  all  nature  listens. 
Christianity  has,  with  much  beauty  and  significance,  made  the 
church-yard  the  great  repository  of  its  sons  and  daughters  as  they 
pass  from  the  scenes  of  strife.  Beside  that  temple  whose  lofty 
spire  directs  the  soul  heaven-ward,  or  whose  massive  dome  typifies 
the  condescension  of  heaven  earth-ward,  they  lie  in  peace.  We 
Christians  worship  surrounded  by  the  dead.  While  the  assembled 
congregation  of  the  living  offer  up  their  devotions,  past  generations 
are  by  their  side.  The  gladly  solemn  sound  from  the  belfry  above, 
telling  us  the  hour  of  worship,  whilom  performed  for  them  the 
same  service,  and  even  now  discourses  sweet  music  over  their  graves. 
Close  by  each  other  lie  friends  and  strangers,  rich  and  poor— -the 
realization  of  an  idea  purely  Christian.  Such  a  brotherhood  in 
death  has  only  become  possible  through  the  influence  of  our  holy 
religion.  Ho  you  see  a  proud  world  slight  the  poverty-stricken  ? 
Go  to  the  church-yard  and  behold  all  distinction  removed.  A  little 
green  hillock,  cross-like  in  its  form,  is  the  common,  significant 
monument. 

We  tread  softly  as  we  wind  our  way  through  paths  scarcely 
trodden  but  by  those  who  come  to  shed  tears  of  affection.  Marks 
of  tender  interest  are  apparent  all  around.  Love  and  friendship 
have  not  been  slack  in  their  decorations.  If  it  be  spring  or  sum¬ 
mer,  gentle  flowers,  selected  with  proper  regard  to  such  a  place, 
meet  us  at  every  step.  Leaning  over  those  arched  roofs,  their  lus¬ 
trous  colors  blend  in  harmonious  beauty,  reminding  one  of  the  bow 
of  promise  in  the  heavens.  They  are  full  of  meaning ;  and  could 
they  give  report  of  the  outpourings  of  honest  hearts  by  their  side, 
we  should  learn  tales  that  would  touch  every  generous  feeling  of 
our  nature.  We  love  them  the  more  for  heirm  often  bedewed  with 
drops  that  fall  from  human  eyes  ! 

To  our  mind  the  grave-yard  is  not  so  doleful  and  dreary  as  many 
consider  it.  We  delight  betimes  to  think  of  it,  to  visit  it  and  to 
meditate  in  it — not  for  its  own  sake,  but  through  the  love  we  bear 
those  who  rest  there.  They  who  see  there  inscribed  the  sacred 
name  of  a  mother,  once  dearer  than  all  on  earth,  can  appreciate 
our  thoughts  and  feelings.  We  owe  her  an  occasional  visit,  and 
do  most  cheerfully  pay  it.  “There  the  wicked  cease  from  trou¬ 
bling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Yea,  the  place  even  is  most 
frequented  by  those  in  whom  the  flame  of  hope  burns  bright.  All  its 
associations  are  to  the  wicked  a  terror  which  they  shun  with  care. 
It  has  only  attractions  for  the  heavenly-minded,  and  the  young  in 
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their  comparative  innocence.  Well  do  we  remember  of  having 
seen,  not  long  ago,  two  lovely  children,  downcast  and  sorrowful  in 
their  looks,  lingering  around  the  grave  of  a  father,  the  joy  of 
whose  heart  they  had  been  but  a  short  time  before.  But  for  the 
garb  of  mourning  they  wore,  we  might  have  imagined  them  to  be 
the  spirits  of  their  sisters  and  brothers,  whose  bodies  repose  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church-yard.  Determined  to  go  there  they  had 
not,  as  no  occasion  for  such  reasoning  existed  in  their  case.  The 
silent  whisperings  of  wounded  hearts  gently  led  them  to  the  spot, 
and  doubtless  the  orphan's  God,  who  is  the  true  Father  of  the 
fatherless,  looked  graciously  upon  them,  while  angels,  Ilis  minis¬ 
ters  of  mercy,  attended  them. 


MALT: 

A  TEMPERANCE  SERMON. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd,  a  worthy  minister  who  lived  near  Cam¬ 
bridge.  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  rum -sellers 
by  frequently  preaching  against  drunkenness,  and  several  of  whom, 
meeting  him  on  a  journey,  determined  to  make  him  preach  in  a 
hollow  tree  which  stood  near  the  road-side.  Addressing  him  with 
much  apparent  politeness,  they  asked  him  if  he  had  not  lately 
preached  much  against  drunkenness.  On  his  replying  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  they  insisted  that  he  should  now  preach  from  a  text  of  their 
own  chosing.  In  vain  did  he  remonstrate  on  the  unreasonableness 
of  expecting  him  to  give  them  a  discourse  without  study.  They 
determined  to  take  no  denial,  and  the  word  Malt  was  given  him 
by  way  of  text,  on  which  he  immediately  delivered  himself  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “ Beloved :  Let  me  crave  your  attention.  I  am  a  little 
man.  come  at  a  short  warning  to  preach  a  short  sermon  from  a 
small  subject,  in  an  unworthy  pulpit  to  a  small  congregation. 
Beloved,  my  text  is  malt.  I  cannot  divide  it  into  words,  it  being 
but  one ;  nor  into  syllables,  it  being  but  one.  I  must,  therefore, 
of  necessity  divide  it  into  letters,  which  I  find  to  be  these  four:  M, 
A.  L,  T.  M,  my  beloved,  is  moral ;  A  is  allegorical ;  Lis  literal; 
T  is  theological.  The  moral  set  forth  is  to  teach  you  drunkards 
good  manners.  Therefore  M  master,  A  all  of  you,  L  listen,  T  to 
my  taste.  The  allegorical  is,  when  one  thing  is  spoken  of  and 
another  thing  meant.  The  thing  spoken  of  is  malt :  the  tiling- 
meant  is  the  juice  of  the  malt,  which  you  make.  M  your  master, 
A  your  apparel,  L  your  liberty,  and  T  your  trust.  The  literal  is 
according  to  the  letters :  M  much,  A  all,  L  little,  T  trust.  The 
allegorical  is  according  to  the  effects  that  it  works — first,  in  this 
world ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  world  to  come.  The  effects  it  works 
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in  this  world  are,  in  some,  M  murder,  in  others,  A  adultery,  in  all, 
L  looseness  of  life,  and  in  some,  T  treason.  The  effects  that  it 
works  in  the  world  to  come,  are — M  misery,  A  anguish,  L  lamen¬ 
tation,  and  T  torment.  And  so  much  for  this  time  and  text.  I 
shall  improve  this  first  by  way  of  exhortation  :  M  masters,  A  all 
of  you,  L  leave  off  T  tippling;  and,  lastly,  by  way  of  caution, 
take  this:  A  drunkard  is  the  annoyance  of  modesty,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  reason,  the  brewers  agent,  the  ale-house  benefactor,  his 
wife’s  sorrow,  his  childrens  shame,  his  neighbors  scoff,  a  walking 
swill-bowl,  the  picture  of  a  beast  and  the  monster  of  a  man. 
Amen.” 

The  drunkards  never  asked  him  for  another  sermon,  we'll  war¬ 
rant.  A.  B.  C.  D. 


LUTHER’S  TWO  MIRACLES. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1530,  an  awful  crisis  for  the  Reformation, 
when  the  firmest  seemed  to  swerve  and  the  boldest  to  tremble, 
Luther  wrote  thus  to  Chancellor  Bruch:  “I  have  recently  witness- 

—r-.  fc'  _ 

ed  two  miracles.  This  ,  is  the  first:  As  1  was  at  my  window,  i 
saw  the  stars  and  the  sky,  and  that  vast  and  magnificent  firma¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Lord  has  placed  them.  I  could  nowhere  dis¬ 
cover  the  . columns  on  which  the  Master  has  supported  this  immense 
vault,  and  yet  the  heavens  did  not  fall. 

“And  here  is  the  second:  I  beheld  thick  clouds  hanging  above 
us  like  a  vast  sea.  I  could  neither  perceive  ground  on  which  they 
reposed,  nor  cords  by  which  they  were  suspended;  and  yet  they 
did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  saluted  us  rapidly  and  fied  away.” 

These  miracles,  as  Luther  called  them,  filled  him  with  uncon¬ 
querable  trust  and  joy  in  God.  Well  they  might.  So  may  they 
us.  We  see  them  wrought  before  us  every  night  and  every  day. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

HEIDELBERG  COLLEGE. 

Vy7e  learn  with  pleasure,  from  the  third  catalogue,  that  this 
Institution  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  summary  shows 
an  attendance  during  the  year  of  206  students.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  full  and  thorough.  Being  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  professors,  we  can  sincerely  recommend  this  college  to 
our  young  friends  in  the  west.  Go,  young  man,  and  secure  a 
thorough  education  for  yourself,  which  is,  next  to  piety,  the 
greatest  of  all  treasures. 


♦ 


(Buarimu 
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TASTE  FOR  READING. 


BT  THE  EDITOR. 

A  taste  for  reading  in  a  family  works  beneficially  in  two  ways. 
It  not  only  makes  the  children  intelligent  but  it  prevents  the 
formation  of  many  injurious  habits.  Where  there  is  a  delight  in 
the  pure  and  rational  pleasure  afforded  by  reading,  there  will  be 
less  temptation  to  follow  after  forbidden  diversions.  Children  that 
are  fond  of  reading  are  always  fond  of  home ;  while  those  who 
have  no  such  taste  are  tempted  to  stray  out  after  other  amusements, 
and  thus  fall  into  temptations,  snares,  and  ruin.  A  taste  for 
reading  becomes  thus  a  kind  of  safeguard  to  the  habits  of  children. 

We  have  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  this  fact  exemplified. 
As  an  illustration,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  a  family.  In  sending  his  subscription  money  to  the 
Guardian ,  he  says:  “For  your  encouragement,  I  let  you  know 
that  the  Guardian  has  not  lost  any  of  the  interest  it  had  when  it 
first  came  into  my  family.  It  is  looked  for  by  my  children,  and 
read  by  them  with  greater  interest  than  when  it  first  came  to  us  ; 
and  I  believe,  that  under  God’s  blessing,  and  in  connection  with 
the  means  of  grace — such  as  the  reading  of  the  wrord  of  God,  and 
the  attendance  at  the  regular  places  of  worship — I  see  a  change. 
Things  that  appeared  pleasant  to  my  children  at  one  time  they 
now  despise.’' 

It  will  always  be  found  that  when  children  once  become  fond  of 
cultivating  their  minds  and  hearts,  they  learn  to  “  despise”  many 
of  those  pursuits  in  which  many  young  persons  trifle  away  their 
precious  years. 

We  heard  lately  of  a  farmer,  the  father  of  a  large  family,  who 
was  very  diligent  in  encouraging  his  children  to  cultivate  their 
minds.  He  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  books  and  good  period¬ 
icals  for  them.  Some  of  his  miserly  and  ignorant  neighbors  used 
to  tell  him  that  he  was  foolish  to  spend  so  much  money  for  books. 
He  answered  them  according  to  their  folly,  thus: 

The  Farmer.  Your  family  is  about  as  large  as  mine;  now  how 
much  does  it  cost  you  to  keep  your  children  in  shoes  for  a  year  ? 
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The  Neighbor.  Oh,  well,  about  $30  a  year.  I  tell  you  my 
boys  are  hard  on  shoes  and  clothes. 

The  Farmer .  It  costs  me  just  about  half  that  much. 

The  Neighbor.  Well,  that  is  strange.  How  can  that  be  ?  How 
does  it  come? 

The  Farmer .  I  will  tell  you  how  it  comes.  Where  were  your 
eldest  boys  last  right? 

The  Neighbor .  Oh,  well,  they  were  over  at  Klam’s  ;  there  was 
an  “apple* butter-bee”  there,  and  they  took  a  round  of  hunting  on 
the  wav  home, 

_  T’’ 

The  Farmer.  Very  well.  Where  were  they  the  night  before? 

The  Neighbor ,  Oh,  well,  there  was  a  show  over  at  the  tavern, 
you  know  ;  and  boys,  you  know,  must  have  a  little  amusement 
What  makes  you  ask  such  questions?  Where  were  your  boys? 

The  Farmer.  My  boys  were  at  home,  sitting  around  the  table 
and  reading,  and  talking  with  each  other  over  their  books ;  and  I 
aBked  you  these  questions  just  to  show  you  the  difference  between 
the  habits  of  children  that  are  furnished  with  reading  matter  and 
such  as  are  not.  It  will  be  easy  for  you  now  also  to  guess  why  I 
pay  just  half  as  much  for  shoe-leather  as  you  do.  I’ll  tell  you 
what  it  is,  neighbor,  I  would  rather  pay  money  for  books  to  make 
my  children  wise  than  to  pay  for  shoe-leather  to  be  worn  out  on 
fool’s  errr^d?. 

— The*  ■  ngeth  a  moral  by  this  tale  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  it  to  be  thought  over.  Many  parents,  in  this  respect,  are  penny 
wis®  and  pound  foolish. 


CULTIVATE  THAT  PLANT. 

You  have  a  plant  on  your  window— a  rare  plant.  You  expect 
that  in  due  time  it  will  bring  forth  a  flower.  You  are  careful  of  it. 
You  attend  to  it  regularly.  You  think  of  it  often,  and  supply  its 
wants.  'Yon  watch  its  growth  and  development.  You  show  it  to 
your  friends.  In  short,  it  is  your  favorite— your  nurseling,  and 
the  hope  of  your  heart. 

Now,  my  young  friend,  we  find  no  fault  with  what  you  do.  It 
is  rather  a  taste  which  we  would  encourage  ;  for  the  heart  is  always 
improved  when  it  loves,  and  is  interested  in  something  that  is 
lovely.  What  we  wish  to  say  is  this;  you  have  within  you  such 
a  plant,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  bring  forth  a  far  lovelier 
flower  than  any  earth  has  ever  yielded.  Your  own  spirit  may  be 
made  to  blossom  in  heaven,  covered  with  all  the  graces  of  the 
sP  irit.  Cultivate  it  carefully.  Have  it  always  in  your  thoughts. 
Watch  its  growth  ;  labor  for  its  improvement ;  make  it  the  favorite,  * 
and  the  hope  of  your  heart.  It  is  of  more  value  than  many 
flowers. 
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BY  A  SOPHOMORI. 

An  I  culled  ?  and  can  it  be! 

Has  my  Saviour  chosen  me  ? 

Guilty,  wretched  ns  I  am, 

H  <8  he  nam’d  my  worthless  name  ? 

Viles'  of  the  vile  am  I, 

Dire  I  raise  my  hopes  so  high 

Am  I  called?  This  is  a  question  of  vast  import,  and  one  which 
hut  a  few  years  ago  I  longed  yet  feared  to  answer.  When  I  looked 
forward  to  an  unending  eternity,  my  mind  became  troubled,  and, 
like  the  restless  sea,  it  was  continually  easting  up  mire  and  dirt.  I 
would  frequently  place  my  hand  upon  God’3  holy  book,  but  would 
fear  to  lay  hold  of  its  sacred  mysteries.  In  my  deepest  distress, 
I  had  a  real  consciousness  of  my  insignificancy,  and  was  frequently 
almost  led  into  a  state  of  despondency.  I  had  a  desire  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  my  day,  and  would  often  call  to  mind  the  many  truths  which 
the  “servants  of  Gocl”  had  taught  me  in  my  childhood;  but 
having  seen  many  of  my  companions  take  upon  themselves  the 
solemn  vows  of  confirmation,  and  afterwards  live  so  carelessly,  I 
feared  the  great  responsibility.  When  I  entered  the  solemn  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  heard  her  sacred  hymns  of  praise,  I  often  feit  as  though 
the  great  God  was  speaking  to  me  as  by  a  voice  from  the  eternal 
world;  then  when  I  would  see  the  minister — the  servant  of  the 
Most  High — enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  with  a  grave  counte¬ 
nance  and  an  air  of  heavenly  love,  pass  along  the  aisle,  I  had  a 
desire  to  be  like  unto  him.  But  a  voice  whispered  within,  “Am  I 
called?”  How  I  would  become  agitated  and  try  to  banish  such 
thoughts  from  my  mind.  In  the  midst  of  such  troubles  I  consulted 
the  sacred  oraclo  of  Gcd.  But  what  did  I  learn  there  ?  The 
voice  of  the  great  God  was  heard  echoing  through  the  soul  of  the 
Prophet,  saying,  “How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that 
hringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  ;  that  saith 
unto  Zion,  '1  hy  God  reigneth.”  Surely,  thought  I,  this  must  be 
a  glorious  work.  But  when  I  again  heard  the  same  voice  inquiring, 
“  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand 
in  his  holy  place ?”  I  heard  an  answer,  “He  that  hath  clean 
hands,  and  a  pure  heart;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity J* 

“Then,  said  I,  wo  is  me!  for  I  am  undone,  because  I  am  a  man 
of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean 
lips." 

As  I  was  thus  wandering  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  there 
was  no  water,  I  wa-a  tempted  to  look  toward  the  fields,  and  behold! 
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they  were  already  ripening  for  the  harvest — but  the  laborers  were 
few.  Then  again  the  question  arose,  Am  I  called  ?  To  this 
inquiry  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  answered,  64  Whom  shall  I  send, 
or  who  will  go  for  us?  Then  said  I,  here  am  I ;  send  me.” 

After  having  made  one  step,  I  soon  began  to  see  that  it  was  not 
my  duty  to  wait  until  I  was  called  in  some  miraculous  way,  nor 
until  I  was  first  prepared  to  go  up  into  the  holy  temple ;  but  that 
I  must  begin  the  journey,  and  then  He  would  say  unto  me  as  I 
traveled  toward  the  beautiful  mountain  of  Zion,  on  which  the  faith¬ 
ful  servants  stand,  44 Fear  thee  not,  fori  am  with  thee;  be  not 
dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God:  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  I  will 
help  thee:  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my 
righteousness.” 

How  gladly  I  came  out  from  among  those  concerning  whom  it 
is  written,  44 Behold  they  shall  be  as  stubble;  the  fire  shall  burn 
them ;  they  shall  not  deliver  themselves  from  the  power  of  the 
flame/  5  4  4  For  behold  the  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with  his 

chariots  like  a  wFirlwind,  to  render  his  anger  with  fury  and  his 
rebuke  with  flames  of  fire.”  Although  I  am  unworthy,  yet  I  have 
commenced  this  pleasant  and  delightful  journey  toward  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Beloved;  but,  alas!  my  companions  are  few! 

Wrhen  I  look  around  now  and  see  the  almost  boundless  plains, 
which  are  fast  ripening  for  the  glorious  harvest,  I  am  led  to  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  “Drop  down,  ye  heavens, 
from  above,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteousness:  let  the 
earth  open  end  let  them  bring  forth  salvation.”  When  I  see  the 
great  want  of  faithful  laborers  in  our  lonely  Zion,  well  may  I 
exclaim,  “0  that  my  head  w*ere  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears,  that  I  might  wreep  day  and  night  for  the  slain 
of  my  people.” 

Young  men,  if  you  wish  to  be  useful  in  your  day,  and  after  this 
short  life,  have  many  stars  in  the  crown  of  your  rejoicing  in  a 
better  world,  then  awake,  and  in  the  morning  of  life,  44  before  the 
evil  day  comes,”  prepare  yourselves  to  come  up  44 to  the  help  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.”  Lay  aside 
the  vanities  of  this  evanescent  world,  and  put  on  the  beautiful 
garments  of  meekness,  humility  and  love. 

But  you  are  young,  and  probably  fear  to  lay  hold  of  these  glo¬ 
rious  truths  'which  44 make  wise  unto  salvation.”  You,  no  doubt, 
have  often  felt  that  the  world  is  exceedingly  vain,  and  cannot 
render  any  real  enjoyment.  Yrou  have  often  sat  in  the  solemn 
temple,  and,  perhaps,  have  joined  in  her  songs  of  praise,  and  there 
had  a  dim  foretaste  of  “joys  divine.”  No  doubt  many  of'  you 
have  heard  a  lovely  voice  whispering  within  the  silent  chambers  of 
your  soul  words  like  the  following : 

“  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign; 
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Infinite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain.” 

But  more  than  all  this;  there  are  many  who  have  had  a  desire 
during  these  delightful  moments,  to  become  ambassadors  for  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  who  has  thus  left  a  memorial  of  his  love  toward 
a  miserable  race.  Perhaps  you  have  become  agitated  when 
thoughts  of  this  kind  have  entered  your  minds,  and  from  some 
worldly  motives  have  tried  to  banish  them  from  you.  This  waff 
wrong.  You  should  remember  that  it  is  the  kind  will  of  our 
heavenly  Father  that  you  should  answer,  when  he  asks,  “Whom 
shall  I  send?  or  who  will  go  for  us.”  When  I  was  younger, 
though  I  was  frequently  troubled  by  these  thoughts,  I  would  still 
turn  my  attention  more  particularly  to  the  pleasures  and  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  this  vain  world,  but  now  I  can  say  in  the  words  of  the 
poet — 

When  young  life’s  journey  I  began, 

The  glittering  prospects  charm’d  my  eyes; 

I  saw  along  the  extended  plain 
Joy  after  joy  successive  rise. 

But  soon  I  found  ’twas  all  a  dream, 

And  learned  the  fond  pursuit  to  shun, 

Where  few  can  reach  the  purpos’d  aim. 

And  thousands  daily  are  undone.” 

What,  then,  can  be  the  reason  why  my  companions  are  so  few:* 
seeing  that  the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  this  world  are  entirely 
false,  and  that  its  best  show  of  gayety  is  but  vanity.  “  I  gathered 
me  also  silver  and  gold,’’  says  Solomon,  “ and  the  peculiar  treasure 
of  kings  and  of  the  provinces  *  *  *  and  whatsoever  mine 

eyes  desired  I  kept  not  from  them  ;  I  withheld  not  my  heart  from 
any  joy ;  *  *  *  then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands 

had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do ;  and, 
behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was  no 
profit  under  the  sun." 

Indulgent  reader,  need  I  tell  you  that  you  have  been  created  for 
a  higher  and  more  noble  purpose  than  to  make  this  valley  of  tears 
your  abiding  place  ?  If  not,  then  surely  you  ought  to  be  willing 
to  say  in  the  language  of  the  beautiful  hymn — 

“Jesus  I  my  cross  have  taken. 

All  to  leave  and  follow  thee  ; 

Naked,  poor,  despis'd,  forsaken, 

Thou  from  hence  my  all  shall  be  ; 

Perish  every  fond  ambition. 

All  I’ve  sought,  or  hop’d  or  known. 

Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition, 

God  and  heav’n  are  still  my  own.” 

The  faithful  ambassador  must  take  up  his  cross  and  forsake  all, 
and  although  he  sows  in  tears,  he  shall  reap  in  joy ;  for  u  he  that 
goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.” 

But  perhaps  you  will  say,  “I  fear  the  great  responsibility.’” 
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This  is  just  tho  feeling  you  should  have.  When  you  are  really* 
conscious  that  you  are  weak,  then  you  will  be  made  strong.  You 
should  remember  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  is  mighty  in  battle, 
Is  on  your  side  when  you  once  enlist  under  his  glorious  banner,  and 
though  your  way  should  seem  dark  and  dreary,  there  will  still  be 
a  bright  and  morning  star  which  will  lead  you  safely  over  the 
stormy  waves  of  life’s  tempestuous  sea.  When  the  waves  are 
highest,  and  roll  like  billows  over  your  downcast  spirit,  then  a 
lovely  voice  will  gently  whisper,  “Peace,  be  still.”  Will  you 
not  say— 

4 'Go,  then,  earthly  fame  and  treasure, 

Come  disaster,  scorn  and  pain  ; 

In  thy  service  pain  is  pleasure. 

With  thy  favor  less  is  gain. 

I  have  cull’d  thee  Abba  Father, 

I  have  set  my  heart  on  thee  ; 

Storms  may  howl  and  clouds  may  gather; 

AU  must  work  for  good  to  me,” 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE 


BY  JAMES  G.  PERCIVAB. 

He  comes  not— I  have  watched  the  moon  go  down, 
But  yet  he  comes  Dot.  —  Once  it  was  not  so. 

He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow, 

Tbe  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 

Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep  ; 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep, 

To  blend  its  feeble  wailing  with  my  tears. 

0 !  how  I  love  a  mother’s  watch  to  keep. 

Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile,  which  cheers 
My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow,  fix’d  and  deep. 

I  bad  a  husband  once,  who  loved  me — now 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow, 

And  feeds  his  passion  on  a  wanton’s  lip. 

As  bees,  frcm  laurel  flowers,  a  poison  sip  ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  hate — 0!  there  were  hours, 

When  I  could  haDg  forever  on  his  eye, 

And  time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Strew’d  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 

I  loved  him  then— he  loved  me  too. — My  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  if  he  smile; 

The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne’er  depart; 

And  though  he  often  sting  me  with  a  dart, 
Venom’d  and  barb’d,  and  waste  upon  the  vile 
Caresses,  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share  ; 
Though  he  should  spurn  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
His  madness — and  should  sickness  come  and  lay 
Its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would,  with  kindness,  all  my  wrongs  repay, 

Until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  say, 

How  injured,  and  how  faithful  I  had  been  ! 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTIANS  ON  DANCES  AND  SHOWS. 

FROM  TUB  OOIMA.H  OP  LY  *.  ESLiria. 

To  the  renunciation  of  the  world,  in  their  view,  belonged  that  *> 
Christian  should  avoid  the  slightest  forbidden  pleasure;  that,  as  a 
true  warrior,  he  should  keep  himself  disentangled,  “  that  he  might 
please  Him  who  had  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier.”  2  Tim.  ii,  4. 
Consequently  they  loved  neither  dancing,  nor  shows,  nor  other 
foolishness  of  this  world,  since  nothing  of  the  kind  would  harmonise 
wi  th  the  Christian  life.  Their  arduous  faith,  and  the  self-denial 
arising  out  of  it,  suffered  them  not  to  do  anything  which  might 
interrupt  their  peace  in  God.  The  exceeding  great  peace,  which 
was  spread  abroad  in  their  hearts,  was  far  too  precious  than  that 
it  should  be  disturbed  by  such  toys.  They  left,  therefore,  such 
wantonness  to  the  heathens,  who  considered  them  not  only  as 
allowed,  but  even  as  laudable. 

We  will  bring  forward  but  a  few  of  their  testimonies.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  says:  “  Where  there  is  dancing,  there  surely  the  devil  is; 
for  God  did  not  give  us  our  feet  that  we  should  act  foolishly  and 
unbecoming  with  them,  but  that  we  should  pass  along  discreetly, 
and  not  jump  like  camels;  these  dance,  too,  just  like  women;  bat 
we  are  to  keep  quire  with  angels.  When,  moreover,  the  body 
behaves  so  shamefully,  how  much  more  does  the  soul  become  dis¬ 
graced  ;  thus  the  devils  dance,  and  thu3  the  servants  of  them  are 
deceived.  No  person  whatever  should  dance,  neither  virgins, 
married  people,  nor  others;  for  to  what  is  dancing  necessary?  At 
the  idol-worship  of  heathens,  indeed,  dances  take  place,  but  with 
us  things'  must  be  conducted  quietly,  honestly,  chastely  and  tem¬ 
perately,  hence  there  must  be  no  dancing  at  an  entertainment,  or 
at  a  wedding.” 

Ambrosius  says:  “Modesty  is  in  danger,  and  seduction  very 
much  to  be  feared,  where  the  dance  finally  includes  all  other  volup- 
tousness.  I  desire  that  all  godly  virgins  may  be  far  from  it;  for 
as  a  heathen  teacher  hath  said,  ‘No  one  dances  unless  he  is  de¬ 
ranged.’  If,  therefore,  even  according  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  gluttony  or  even  insanity  is  a  consequence  of  dancing,  why 
should  it  not  be  forbidden  in  scripture.” 

Basilius  writes :  “Men  learned  dancing  from  the  devils.  When 
masked  persons  appear  on  the  stage  they  use  such  demon-masks, 
that  at  one  time  they  dance  like  the  furies,  take  the  most  unbe¬ 
coming  positions,  and  at  another  time  they  even  represent  the 
devil  himself.”  Especially  did  they  set  before  their  own  household 
the  example  of  Herod’s  daughter.  (Matt,  xiv,  6,)  who  committed 
great  sin,  not  only  on  account  of  the  murder  of  John,  but  also  with 
the  dance  itself.  “It  was  a  double  sin,”  says  Chrysostom, 
“since  she  not  only  danced  imprudently,  but  also  pleased  Heroa 
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to  such  an  extent  that  she  received  the  death  of  John  as  her 
reward.”  Hear  this  ye  virgins,  and  ye  married  people,  who  behave 
unbecoming  at  weddings,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  dance,  to  skip? 
and  to  disgrace  the  female  sex  I  Kemember  how  there  was  nothing 
unnecessary  and  unfit  at  the  wedding  of  Isaac,  or  at  that  of 
Jacob;  there  was  no  such  devilish  wantonness — no  music— no 
dancing — no  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  but  all  was  decency,  order? 
and  sobriety.  Hear  this,  you  who  esteem  such  satanical  wanton¬ 
ness,  and  who  disgrace  honorable  weddings.  Had  they  at  that 
time  in  use  fifes  and  violins?  and  had  they  such  devilish  dances?” 
Ambrosius  adds:  “John,  who  was  killed  at  the  word  of  the  danc¬ 
ing  mistress,  serves  as  an  example,  that  the  enticing  dance  harmed 
more  than  the  wicked  madness  of  the  rest.  And,  moreover,  what 
decency  can  there  be  where  there  is  dancing,  jumping  and  tilting?” 
They  checked  dancing  not  only  with  words  but  by  severe  public1 
prohibitions,  and  with  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Gradually,  however,  as  Christian  energy  vanished  away,  it  was 
believed  that  only  ministers  and  elders  should  be  restricted,  and 
all  looseness  was  allowed  to  others.  Yet  still,  many  sincere  hearts 
were  found  who  lacked  net  in  giving  warnings  and  exhortations^ 
“  Let  us,5’  they  said,  u  commemorate  holydays,  yet  not  in  a  carnal 
but  in  a  spiritual  manner;  not  in  a  heathenish  but  in  a  Christian 
manner;  not  that  we  dance,  or  with  fifes  and  violins  make  fools 
of  ourselves ;  let  us  not  defile  the  feasts  with  shameful  words  and 
with  intemperance.  Do  not  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews7 
but  praise  the  Lord  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles.5’ 

On  this  account  the  Christians  indeed  exposed  themselves  to  all 
manner  of  slanderings.  They  were  called  sour-heads,  timid,  sel¬ 
fish  people,  that  would  not  grant  amusement  but  would  take  away 
all  pleasures.  Yet  these  did  not  regard  it,  but  had  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  which  Christ  had  pointed  out  to  them,  constantly 
before  their  eyes,  (Matt,  vii,  14;)  for  on  that  path  it  was  not  proper 
to  dance  and  to  play.  Thus  the  hand  of  their  God  preserved 
them  from  the  dangerous  snares  of  the  devil  and  of  the  world,  that 
they  dragged  neither  themselves  by  their  conduct,  nor  others  by 
tbeir  example  into  destruction. 

In  regard  to  the  other  luxuries  of  the  world  the  ancients  judged 
accordingly.  Tertullian,  for  example,  writes  to  the  heathens  r 
“We  renounce  your  shows,  since  we  desire  to  have  nothing  further 
to  do  with  the  spirit  which  originates  them,  for  we  know  they  came 
from  infidelity;  we  desire  neither  to  see  nor  hear  nor  speak  any¬ 
thing  of  your  furious  races,  of  your  unchaste  plays,  of  your  mur¬ 
derous  contests;  for  a  Christian  can  find  no  pleasure  in  senseless 
racing,  cruel  contests,  nor  in  the  disorderly  comedies.  What 
shameful  deeds  are  shown  on  the  stage;  what  shameful  words  the 
fools  utter,  when  they  wish  to  be  applauded.  Since,  therefore,  we 
desire  to  be  far  from  all  unrighteousness,  we  also  keep  away  from 
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all  theatres,  which  are  a  collection  of  all  impurity,  where  nothing 
is  recognized  as  good  except  what  is  not  good  in  other  places ;  the 
greatest  attractions  in  them  are  made  up  of  the  greatest  lewdnessr 
where  the  actors  represent  all  manner  of  abominations,  and  yet 
not  even  women  are  ashamed !  Yes,  some  would  sooner  blush  in 
their  own  houses,  than  in  the  theatres.  The  most  lewd  persons,  who 
exercised  themselves  in  it  from  their  infancy,  are  made  prominent  and 
are  even  praised — not  to  speak  of  other  things,  which  must  remain 
in  darkness,  lest  they  should  defile  the  light  of  day !  0,  that  the 

government  might  become  ashamed  of  itself!  0,  that  all  classes 
might  be  afraid  on  account  of  such  things  !  May  the  impudent  har¬ 
lots  blush  before  the  people.  If  we  consider  this  as  being  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  matter,  why  should  we  be  allowed  to  listen  to  such  things  as  we 
dare  not  even  express?  Since  we  know  that  all  useless  words  and 
works  shall  be  judged  of  God.  Why  should  we  be  permitted  to 
behold  things  which  could  not  be  done  but  with  great  sin?  Why 
should  not  that  which  is  permitted  to  enter  through  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  into  the  heart,  disgrace  just  as  much  as  that  which  is 
spoken  with  the  mouth?  The  eyes  and  ears  are  subject  to  the- 
spirit,  and  it  cannot  remain  pure  when  its  servants  become  impure.'' 
Others  said:  “ Shows  are  very  powerful  to  pervert  hearts,  and 
therefore  a  wise  man  must  avoid  them,  because  they  were  only 
invented  for  the  honor  of  heathen  gods.  Whoever  looks  on  or  is 
present,  he  appears  as  though  he  had  left  the  true  worship  of  God, 
and  had  adopted  the  names  of  heathens.  In  theatres,  in  comedies 
they  speak  of  impurities — of  shameful  love ;  and  in  tragedies  of 
incests  and  murders.  Young  persons,  which  in  their  age  should 
be  well-bred  and  governed,  see  only  such  abominations,  and  through 
such  pictures  they  become  instructed  in  all  infamy  and  vice. 

If  to  any  one  the  sin  of  attending  shows  should  still  appear  • 
small,  let  him  remember  that  there  is  no  pleasure  there,  but  bitter' 
death;  for  what  else  may  we  call  it  but  to  run  headlong  into  de¬ 
struction,  when  we  lose  the  source  of  life — the  grace  of  God  ! 

The  heathens  err  with  less  accountability,  since  they  injure  no* 
covenant  with  God.  But  what  shall  we  Christians  answer?  We 
have  made  our  confession  of  faith,  and  nevertheless  it  is  thus  over¬ 
turned.  Where  is  our  Christianity  if  we  only  promise  to  God, 
that  we  may  sin  the  more,  when  we  prefer  plays  to  the  assemblies 
before  God,  and  honor  theatres. 

Shows  and  races  are  the  means  by  which  he  who  has  a  desire  to* 
sin — either  to  lewdness  or  to  stealing,  or  to  other  vices,  becomes 
fully  inspired.  For  when  one  or  the  other,  on  account  of  age,  is 
no  more  able  to  enjoy  it,  yet,  nevertheless,  his  evil  passions  are 
awakened.  In  the  tragedies  the  old  abominations  are  re-acted. 

What  should  a  Christian  do  here,  since  he  dare  not  even  think 
of  these  vices?  Why  should  he  take  delight  in  the  representations 
of  lewdness,  either  to  lay  aside  his  modesty,  or  to  become  bold  in 
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sin?  Surely  he  would  learn  to  imitate  what  he  sees  represented; 
therefore  believing  Christians  must  avoid  such  vain,  degrading  and 
blasphemous  plays,  and  preserve  eyes  and  ears  from  them,  since 
it  is  easy  to  become  accustomed  to  that  which  is  seen  and  heard.” 

“You  know,”  they  further  said,  “what  you  promised  Godin, 
baptism,  but  in  shows  a  backsliding  takes  place.  Yes,  a  sin  unto 
death.  For  what  else  is  confessed  in  baptism  but  that  we  renounce 
the  devil  and  all  his  works  and  wavs?  But  now  the  shows  are  a 
work  of  the  devil.  How  then,  as  a  Christian,  can  you  go  to  com¬ 
edies  after  baptism?  You  have  once  renounced  the  devil,  and  now 
you  go  knowingly  and  willingly  to  the  devil  again  if  you  turn  to 
such  things.” 

Such  as  were  accustomed  to  say,  “'We  love  to  look  on,  but  these 
things  do  not  injure  us,”  they  answered,  “Should  you  not  injure 
your  soul,  when  it  happened  even  to  David.  Do  you  still  deny 
that  you  could  be  wounded  in  such  foolish  plays,  when  he  received 
an  arrow  in  his  heart,  who  had  such  great  grace  of  the  spirit  ? 
You  look  on  in  the  theatre,  where  even  the  place  alone  makes  you 
deserve  punishment.  Yes,  you  not  only  look  on,  but  you  also 
bear  wicked  expressions  and  disgraceful  songs.  There  your  heart 
is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  beholding  what  you  see,  and  by  hearing 
what  you  hear.  Since  there  are  so  many  dangers  there,  how  can 
we  think  that  you  could  remain  uninjured  from  the  wild  beasts.” 

Besides  this  they  reminded  them  of  the  confession  of  other  wise 
men  which  had  made  the  same  sad  experience.  The  heathen 
Seneca  said,  for  example,  “Nothing  was  more  dangerous  to  good 
morals  than  to  sit  in  a  play,  where  vices  creep  in  the  easier  through 
sensuality,  that  we  always  go  away  more  miserly,  more  sensual, 
prouder,  more  cruel  and  inhuman  from  comedies  than  we  come  to 
them.”  The  same  testimony  Augustine  made  of  his  former  life, 
and  confessed  uprightly:  “The  plays  of  theatres  also  dragged  me 
along,  since  they  were  full  of  the  pictures  of  my  misery,  and  of 
tinder  to  my  9inful  flames.” 

All  these  things  show  what  ardor  and  earnestness  the  first  Chris¬ 
tians  manifested  towards  such  things,  and  how  they  held  the  true 
pleasures  in  God  above  the  mere  shades  of  pleasure  in  the 
world.  They  endeavored  to  exercise  themselves  and  others  in  self- 
denial;  but  as  to  the  unbelieving,  they  sought  to  draw  them  away 
from  such  foolishness.  “A  Christian,”  it  was  said,  “hath  far 
better  shows — be  has  true  and  beneficial  pleasures  when  be  collects 
himself  in  himself:  for,  to  say  nothing  of  that  beauty  which  he 
cannot  yet  behold,  he  has  at  least  the  beautiful  creatures,  which  he 
can  see  and  admire.  Yes,  all  the  works  of  God  are  to  the  believ¬ 
ing  Christian  true  shows.  Whoever  recognizes  himself  as  a  child 
of  God,  he  will  never  be  astonished  at  the  works  of  men;  but 
whoever  regards  any  thing  except  God  as  high,  he  steps  sadly  down 
from  his  high  position.” 
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BROTHER,  COME  HOME. 

B»  CATimurTK  H.  JKUNO. 

Come  home! 

Would  I  coaid  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep, 

Would  I  could  wiDg  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 

To  ootnmune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  bloep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody  ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home! 

Oome  to  tho  hearts  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 
That  beam  in  brightness  bat  to  gladden  thitio. 
Come  when  fond  thoughts,  like  holiest  incense  rise, 
Where  cherish’d  memory  rears  her  altar’s  shrine; 

Brother,  oome  home. 

Come  homo ! 

Come  to  the  hearth  stone  of  thy  earlier  days, 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  o’er  wearied  dove. 

Come  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart’s  warm  rays, 
Coma  to  the  fireside  of  tby  love; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home  ! 

It  is  not  home  without  thee,  the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaim’d  where  thou  wert  wont  fo  be, 

In  every  echo  of  returning  feet. 

In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  the©  ; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 

We’ve  nursed  for  thes  the  sunny  buds  of  spring. 
Watch’d  every  germ  the  fall- blown  flowers  rear, 
Seen  o’er  their  bloom  the  chilly  winter  bring 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here; 

Brother,  come  home. 

Como  home ! 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  o’er  the  deep. 

Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee. 

To  commune  with  tby  thoughts,  to  fill  tby  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  cf  melody; 

Brother,  come  home. 


THE  WAY  OF  LIFE. 

I  saw  a  gate  ;  a  harsh  voice  spake  and  said, 

4‘  This  is  the  gate  of  Life;”  above  was  writ, 

“  Leave  hope  behind,  all  ye  who  enter  it ;” 

Then  Bhrank  my  heart  within  itself  for  dread  ; 

Bat,  softer  than  the  summer  rain  is  shed. 

Words  dropped  upon  my  soul  and  they  did  say, 

“  Fear  nothing,  Faith  shall  save  thee,  watch  and  pray  P* 
So,  without  fear  I  lifted  up  my  head, 

And  lo!  that  writing  was  not,  one  fair  word 
Was  craven  in  its  stead,  and  it  was  “  Love.” 

Then  rain’d  once  more  those  sweet  tones  from  above 
With  healing  on  their  wings  :  I  humbly  heard, 

“  I  am  the  Life,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given  ! 

I  am  the  Way,  by  me  ye  enter  Heaven  1” 
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“  Immertality  o’ersweeps 
AU  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears — and  peals 
Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep 
Into  my  ears  this  truth— thou  livest  forever.” 

Byrcsj. 

Female  heroism  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  mankind  in 
all  lands  and  in  every  age.  The  rude  Scythian,  like  the  cultured 
Roman,  bent  to  its  sway  and  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
force  of  an  influence  which,  although  beyond  his  grasp,  demanded 
and  received  from  him  homage  he  could  not  withhold.  It  seems, 
and  is  natural,  that  an  unusual  and  extraordinary  display  of  any 
kind,  from  a  source  before  unsuspected  and  regarded  with  com¬ 
parative  indifference,  should  call  from  mankind  that  regard  and 
that  respect  which  otherwise  would  have  slumbered  forever. 

History,  as  well  as  tradition,  delights  to  preserve  and  carry 
forward  undimmed  such  instances  of  female  nobleness,  piety  and 
heroism.  The  wide  field  of  rhetoric  and  of  eloquence  was  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  periods  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  and  beautiful  to  portray  these  traits  of  the  female- 
character,  which  they  so  much  admired,  and  in  description  of 
which  they  so  much  delighted.  Ancient  mythology  best  shows  the- 
estimation  in  which  such  of  the  female  sex  were  held  who  exhibited 
proofs  of  superior  virtue  and  genius,  and  whose  lives  were  devoted 
to  their  country’s  cause,  or  to  the  rescuing  of  their  sex  from  the 
degradation  into  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  had  so  deeply  and 
deplorably  fallen.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  confined  to  any 
age,  and  though  the  finger  of  history  points  out  many,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  at  a  glance  some  names  which  far  outshine  those- 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  and  towards  whom  our  attention  is 
irresistibly  drawn,  because  of  the  prominence  of  their  actions  and 
the  results  of  their  lives.  The  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  unwholesome  influences  by  which  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded,  but  add  to  the  comparison  by  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  them. 

Foremost  among  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  national  bene¬ 
factors,  as  ornaments  to  their  sex  and  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  whose  lives  if  not  entirely  blameless,  yet  exhibited  that 
happy  blending  of  the  just,  mild  and  fearless,  which  more  than  all 
things  else,  gain  our  esteem  and  approbation,  stands  the  heroic  and 
self-denying  girl  whose  name  we  have  pHced  at  the  head  of  this 
article — whose  fame  is  enduring  as  the  adamantine  wTalls  of  time 
itself,  and  whom  men  will  delight  to  honor  and  revere  until  every 
spark  of  appreciation  shall  have  forever  left  the  mind  of  man,  and 
until  greater  than  Egyptian  darkness  once  more  broods  like  a 
mighty  phantom  over  the  now  resplendent  brilliancy  of  the  soul. 
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In  the  year  1410,  at  the  village  of  Domremy,  in  Lorraine,  was 
horn  Joan  of  Arc,  the  fifth  child  of  Jacques  de  Arc  and  his  wife 
Isabella  Romee.  Though  in  humble  circumstances,  no  pains  were 
spared  by  her  parents  to  bestow  upon  her  all  the  opportunities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  which  the  narrowness  of  their  means  would 
permit ;  and  her  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
considerable  intelligence,  early  sought  to  inculcate  lessons  of  piety 
and  virtue  into  the  mind  of  her  daughter.  This  early  moral  train¬ 
ing  contributed  much  to  give  her  that  devotional  turn  of  mind, 
which,  afterwards,  formed  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  She  differed  in  no  wise  from  her  youthful  companions,  save 
by  being  more  given  to  reflection,  to  study,  and  to  solitary  medi¬ 
tations. 

France  at  this  time  was  distracted  with  civil  dissensions.  The 
contention  of  the  royal  houses  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  over¬ 
spread  the  country  with  anarchy  and  confusion,  to  which  history 
furnishes  no  equal,  save  in  the  rival  Roses  of  England.  The 
Burgundians  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Henry  V.  of  England,  and 
his  assistance  served  to  exasperate  still  more  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  Charles  VII.,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Orleanists,  after  this  double  alliance  had  been  formed  against  him, 
lost  one  fortified  town  after  another,  until  the  city  of  Bourges,  and 
its  surrounding  territory,  was  all  that  remained  to  him.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  an  interest  for  the  fate  of  her  country  and 
her  king  should  spring  up  in  one  whose  nature  was  susceptible  of 
such  impressions  as  this  condition  of  affairs  wras  calculated  to 
inspire.  Moreover,  an  old  tradition  prevailed  throughout  Lorraine, 
and  the  neighboring  districts,  that  the  crown  of  France,  which 
had  been  lost  to  her  rightful  sovereign  through  the  intrigues  of  a 
woman,  (Isabel  of  Bavaria,)  should  be  restored  through  the  agency 
of  a  woman.  The  enthusiastic  nature  of  Joan  needed  not  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  she  was  the  person  through  whose  instrumentality  this 
desirable  object  was  to  be  brought  about.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
one  of  her  ardent  temperament  to  believe  that  the  fanciful  pic¬ 
tures  which  outward  causes  wrought  upon  her  mind,  were  really 
visions  brought  about  by  supernatural  agencies,  or  that  she  was 
the  appointed  person  who  should  drive  the  English  invaders  from 
her  country,  and  thus  give  peace  to  France,  which  the  many  years 
of  bloodshed,  havoc  and  desolation  had  converted  from  verdant 
and  fruitful  fields  to  desolate  and  barren  plains. 

Many  romantic  traditions  are  preserved  of  the  visions  she  declar¬ 
ed  had  been  shown  her.  Angelic  voices  commanded  her  to  declare 
to  Charles  that,  through  her  efforts,  his  object  was  to  be  effected; 
that  she  had  been  commanded  to  take  charge  of  the  army  and 
raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  then  besieged  by  Montague,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  reduced  to  such  a  desperate  condition  that  its  fall 
was  hourly  looked  for.  These,  and  many  other  things  of  a  similar 
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nature,  were  urged  by  her  to  Robert  of  Baudricourfc,  governor  of 
Yaucouleure,  by  whom  she  had  been  twice  dismissed  as  one  whoso 
assertions  and  pretensions  merited  only  contempt.  She  was  finally 
sent  by  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Charles  himself, 
“who  caused  her  to  be  examined  by  two  learned  bishops,  who  re¬ 
ported  favorably  of  her.  She  was  afterwards  obliged  to  undergo  a 
more  rigid  examination,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  doctors  in 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  the  faculty  of  the  law  school  of  Poic- 
tiers,  to  determine  whether  her  pretended  mission  was  not  of  the 
devil.  Her  straightforwardness,  her  honesty,  and  the  simplicity  of 
her  replies  to  the  questions  of  her  examiners,  dispelled  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  her  being  an  emissary  of  the  Evil  One,  and  she  was  finally 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  military  commander.  She  donned  a 
male  dress,  had  a  complete  suit  of  armor  made  for  her,  and  carried 
a  sword  which  was  found  buried  in  some  church,  at  a  spot  desig¬ 
nated  by  her. 

She  had  now  overcome  the  most  difficult  impediment  to  what 
ghe  believed  would  result  in  complete  success,  and  it  remained  for 
her  to  run  the  course  which  lay  before  her.  Her  first  military 
adventure  was  to  undertake  the  relief  of  Orleans;  she  effected  an 
entrance  into  the  city,  together  with  a  large  convoy  of  provisions, 
on  the  29th  day  of  April,  1429,  while  only  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  her  age.  Her  saving  the  city,  when  on  the  verge  of  destruction,, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  her  in  the  estimation  of  the  soldiery, 
and  their  enthusiasm  consequently  knew  no  bounds. 

These  singular  events  v*ere  not  without  a  corresponding  effect 
on  the  besiegers;  their  efforts  were  relaxed,  and  the  name  of  the 
maiden  heroine  inspired  them  with  as  much  terror  as  it  had  raised 
the  depressed  spirits  of  their  enemies.  The  English  forts  were 
taken  one  after  another,  yet  not  without  the  most  desperate  resis¬ 
tance.  In  one  of  these  attacks  the  career  of  Joan  was  near  being 
untimely  closed;  while  in  the  act  of  planting  the  first  ladder 
against  the  walls  of  a  fort  she  was  struck  down  by  an  arrow  and 
dangerously  wounded;  but  seeing  that  the  attack  was  likely  to  fail, 
she  summoned  all  her  strength  and  rushed  to  the  front  of  her 
soldiers  and  called  them  again  to  the  charge,  and  victory  perched 
upon  their  banners  as  the  reward  of  their  efforts. 

‘  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
in  the  command  of  the  English  troops,  was  finally,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1429,  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  It  wa3  only  after  compell¬ 
ing  the  English  to  raise  the  siege  of  this  city  that  she  was  called 
the  “Maid  of  Orleans,”  by  which  name  she  is  now  best  known. 
The  impulse  which  the  first  great  success  gave  to  the  adherents  of 
Charles  can  bardiy  be  imagined;  he  hourly  received  accessions  to 
his  cause  and  his  prospects  grew  brighter  every  day.  Success  had 
convinced  the  people  of  the  divine  origin  of  her  mission,  and  im¬ 
plicit  faith  was  placed  in  everything  she  did  or  uttered.  She  now 
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insisted  on  tho  coronation  of  the  Dauphin,  which,  she  said  in  th» 
beginning,  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  her  high  calling.  Pre¬ 
parations  were  accordingly  made  for  this  solemn  ceremony,  and 
the  event  finally  took  place  at  the  city  of  Rheims,  July  17,  1429, 
or  only  three  months  after  she  had  first  undertaken  the  desperate 
cause  of  Charles.  Nor  was  she  permitted  to  go  unrewarded  for 
what  she  had  done;  sho  and  her  w-holo  family  were  ennobled,  and 
her  native  district  was  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes. 

Most  historians  agree  in  stating  that  after  this  event  (tho  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  king,)  Joan  desired  to  return  to  her  home,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  clays,  but  was  prevented  by  the  solici¬ 
tations  of  the  Dauphin.  We  accordingly  find  her,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  attempting  to  take  the  city  of  Paris,  from  which  the 
English  had  not  yet  been  driven  ;  she  was  defeated  in  tho  under¬ 
taking  and  seriously  wounded.  In  May,  1431,  while  attempting 
to  relieve  the  town  of  Compeigne,  which  was  closely  besieged  by 
the  English,  she  was  taken  prisoner  during  a  sally  on  the  enemy, 
by  a  party  of  Burgundians. 

She  w7as  kept  a  close  prisoner,  first  in  the  fortress  of  Crotoy, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Beaurevoir;  but  hearing  that  Henry  of 
England  had  paid  a  large  sum  for  her  delivery  into  his  hands,  she 
attempted  to  effect  her  escape  by  throwing  herself  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  in  which  she  was  confined.  This  proved 
ineffectual,  and  she  was  given  up,  badly  wounded  by  her  effort  to 
escape,  to  the  English  sovereign.  And  now  commenced  her  trial  by 
English  and  French  bishops,  which  has  left  a  foul  stain  of  infamy 
upon  all  those  who  shared  in  the  proceedings.  The  church  con¬ 
demned  her  aa  a  heretic  and  a  sorceress,  and  decreed  that  she 
should  be  burnt.  All  the  revelations  she  had  made  when  before 
the  council  instituted  by  Charles,  were  pronounced  as  so  many 
machinations  of  the  devil;  the  fact  of  her  having  designated  tho 
spot  where  was  found  the  sword  she  carried  when  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  was  urged  as  a  certain  evidence  of  a  collusion  with  the 
spirits  of  darkness.  In  short,  the  most  trivial  things  were  magni¬ 
fied  into  mountains  of  error,  and  were  made  to  swell  the  list  of  her 
offences. 

After  sentence  of  death  had  been  pronounced  against  her,  her 
execution  was  delayed  from  day  to  day,  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
eventually  be  induced  to  confess;  but  the  noble  maid,  with  a 
heroism  that  has  few  parallels  in  the  world’s  history,  disdained  to 
criminate  herself  through  tho  fear  of  torture.  Once,  and  once 
only,  did  the  heroic  soul  of  Joan  falter.  When  the  torch  wras 
applied  to  the  faggots  which  were  piled  around  her,  her  courago 
became  daunted,  and  she  declared  her  previous  revelations  to  have 
been  false,  and  the  offspring  of  the  Evil  One.  Thereupon  her 
sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  she  was 
again  remanded  into  custody.  New  chargee  were,  howover,  goon 
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brought  against  her;  besides,  since  her  return  to  prison,  her 
courage  had  revived,  and  she  declared  her  previous  confession, 
false.  She  was  once  more  called  upon  to  suffer,  and,  in  the  market 
square  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  she  suffered  martyrdom  unflinchingly. 
•On  the  spot  where  she  was  burnt  a  statue  of  Joan  was  subsequently 
erected,  with  this  inscription — 

‘•REGIA  YIRGINEO  DEFENDITUR  ENSE  CORONA 

LILIA  YIRGINEO  TTJTA  SUB  ENSE  NITENT.” 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Joan  of  Arc,  we 
must  unhesitatingly  acquit  her  of  any  intentional  dishonesty  or 
falsity.  She  w*as  an  enthusiast,  and  lived  in  an  age  of  enthusiasm ; 
yet  this  alone  w'as  not  what  sustained  her  during  the  stormy 
periods  of  her  life ;  her  love  of  country,  which  dare  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  was  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  deeds  of  heroism. 
Although,  as  we  said  before,  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  was 
common  in  her  day,  her  piety  and  truthfulness  were  far  stronger 
arguments  in  her  favor,  than  any  of  the  mysticisms  in  which 
some  of  her  revelations  were  involved.  Her  career  subsequent 
to  leaving  her  home  for  the  army,  showed  no  departure  from 
those  principles  of  morality  which  had  been  taught  her  in  her 
youth ;  and  if — 

“  Acta  exteriora  indicant  interiora  secreta,” 

we  must  at  once  acknowledge  a  belief  that  ambition  and  vanity 
formed  no  part  of  her  character,  and  that  the  purity  of  her  belief 
and  intentions  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 

Despite  the  opinions  with  which  men  may  regard  her,  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  her  character  is  calculated  to  inspire,  will  cease  only 
with  time  itself.  The  stately  march  of  the  epic,  and  the  intenser 
force  of  the  drama,  have  combined  to  swell  the  chorus  of  her  praise. 
Schiller’s  noble  tragedy  of  u  D  ie  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ,”  is  alone 
sufficient  to  give  immortality  to  her  fame.  The  proudest  columns 
of  Parian  and  Pentelican  will  crumble  into  the  dust  ere  the  least 
of  her  many  glorious  deeds  shall  cease  to  be  remembered,  or  a 
single  ray  fall  from  the  diadem  that  crowns  her  maiden  brow. 

F.  R.  D. 


A  DEATII-BEI). 

Hek  suffering  ended  with  the  day, 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 

And  breathed  the  long,  long  might  away, 
In  statue- like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 
Illumed  the  eastern  skies, 

She  pass’d  through  Glory’s  morning-gate, 
And  walk'd  in  Paradise  ? 
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EQUITY  OF  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE. 

BY  REV.  E.  H.  HOPFUEINS. 

“  Ye  say,  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not  equal.” 

Ezekiel. 

“  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence, 

He  hides  a  smiling  face.” 

The  apparent  inequality  and  partiality  in  which  the  favors  and 
bounties  of  Providence  seem  to  be  dispensed  among  men,  has  often 
proved  a  source  of  great  perplexity  and  anxiety  to  many,  even 
good  people.  Why  is  it,  it  has  frequently  been  asked,  that  many 
parents  for  instance,  who  are  poor  and  very  dependent,  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  large  and  expensive  families,  whilst  others,  who  are 
rich  and  have  all  the  necessary  means  to  support  heavy  families, 
have  but  few  or  no  children.  Again;  why  is  it  that  some  can 
count  their  wealth  by  tens  of  thousands  and  even  millions,  who  add 
house  to  house  and  acre  to  acre,  whilst  many  around  them  have 
little  or  nothing,  and  thousands  are  constantly  suffering  and  perish¬ 
ing  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  This,  we  say,  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  great  perplexity  to  many,  especially  when 
the  gifts  and  blessings  of  Providence  are  in  favor  of  the  ungodly. 
Even  David,  that  tried  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Lord,  was 
greatly  perplexed  and  in  trouble  when  he  saw  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  “As  for  me,”  says  he,  “my  feet  were  almost  gone; 
my  steps  had  well  nigh  slipped,  for  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish, 
when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked/*’  Nor  was  he  able  to 
unravel  this  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  until  he  went  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  “then  understood  he  their  end.” 

In  meditating  on  the  apparent  inequality  and  partiality  in  which 
the  gifts  and  bounties  of  Providence  seem  to  be  distributed  among 
men,  especially  as  far  as  worldly  possessions  are  concerned,  we 
should  remember  the  following  things  if  we  would  avoid  the  fatal 
precipice  by  which  Divine  faith  and  confidence  in  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  Providence  was  so  much  endangered : 

I.  We  should  remember  that  the  diversity  and  inequality  in 
which  the  favors  of  Divine  goodness  are  enjoyed  by  many  would 
not  be  so  great  were  it  not  for  the  very  selfish  and  avaricious  natures 
of  most  men.  Some  men  possess  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  unclean  animal,  that  they  grab  all  they  can  possibly  lay  hold 
on,  no  matter  whether  by  fair  or  unfair  means.  In  consequence 
of  this,  many  accumulate  and  possess  more  than  Providence  ever 
designed  they  should  have,  and  when  this  is  the  case  others  will 
necessarily  possess  less  then  was  intended  for  them,  who  are,  con- 
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sequently,  suffering  and  famishing  for  want  of  it.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  the  bounties  of  a  beneficent  Providence  would  be  more  equally 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  all  would  possess  at  least  a  competency.  The 
fault,  therefore,  that  some  have  more  than  they  need  and  others 
less,  lies  not  with  God  but  with  man,  and  has  its  origin  in  the  cor¬ 
ruption  and  wickedness  of  human  nature  itself.  Say  not,  therefore, 
The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not  equal. 

II.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  much  of  the  inequality  which 
exists  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life,  is 
owing,  in  a  great  extent,  to  a  want  of  energy,  activity  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  our  worldly  calling,  and  to  a  want  of  prudence,  economy 
and  a  proper  use  of  the  favors  and  blessings  which  have  been 
bestowed  upon  us  from  time  to  time.  Some  men  are  rich  and 
prosperous,  because  they  are  sober,  industrious  and  economical  in 
their  way  of  living,  whilst  others  are  poor  and  destitute,  because 
they  are  indolent,  careless  and  extravagant.  Some,  no  matter 
how  great,  their  income  is,  and  how  much  the  hand  of  Providence 
may  favor  them,  are  always  poor  and  famishing,  whilst  others, 
though  their  income  be  ever  so  small,  have  always  enough  and  a 
little  to  spare  for  the  more  needy.  The  reason  of  this  is,  they 
know  how  to  live  according  to  their  means.  They  can  cut  the 
coat  according  to  the  cloth. 

This,  indeed,  is  a  great  matter,  and  to  many — alas,  too  many — - 
a  great  secret.  Bow  truly,  therefore,  did  Solomon  say,  “The 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich:  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men.”  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  “an  idle  soul  shall  suffer 
hunger,  and  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty, 
and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.” 

“Our  real  wants,”  said  Dr.  Franklin,  “are  few  and  easily 
supplied.”  Verily,  were  the  ways  of  men  more  equal — were  all 
equally  sober,  industrious  and  saving,  the  ways  of  the  Lord  would 
appear  less  unequal.  We  would  see  fewer  struggling  against  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  and  want,  and  fewer  reveling  in  extreme  ^wealth, 
luxury  and  pride.  That  which  the  profligate  and  spendthrift 
waste,  the  wise  and  prudent  pick  up.  It  impoverishes  the  one 
and  enriches  the  other. 

The  same  truths  hold  good  in  relation  to  moral  and  intellectual 
attainments.  A  great  diversity  of  talents  seems  to  exist  among 
different  men.  But  is  that  difference  always  to  be  attributed  to 
superior  natural  endowments,  over  which  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  has  any  control,  or  to  circumstances  over  which  both  have 
control?  The  latent  talents  and  moral  qualities  of  two  individuals 
may  be  precisely  the  same,  but  when  brought  into  activity  "will 
exhibit  the  greatest  possible  difference ;  the  one,  through  a  proper 
course  of  training  and  improvement,  will  soar  aloft  and  distin¬ 
guish  itself,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  intellects 
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of  the  age,  whilst  the  other  may  never  attain  to  the  character  of 
an  ordinary  mind. 

III.  But  if,  with  these  considerations,  you  still  say,  “The  ways 
of  the  Lord  are  not  equal,”  then  remember  that  if  the  favors  and 
bounties  of  Providence  were  all  equally  distributed — if  all  were 
equally  favored,  equally  rich  and  prosperous,  then  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  happiness,  good  will  and  gratitude  among  men 
would  be  destroyed.  It  has  been  most  truly  said,  “giving  blesses 
twice;  it  blesses  the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  a  gift.  '  And  it  is 
even  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  as  our  Saviour  has  said. 
Both  are  blessed;  both  feel  happy  and  are  gratified;  the  one  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  give,  the  other  on  occount  of  the  gift 
received.  Oh,  what  streams  of  gratitude,  love  and  good-will  flow 
from  the  tender  hearts  of  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
charities.  But  all  these  blessed  and  happy  feelings  and  grateful 
emotions  flowing  from  heart  to  heart,  would  be  unknown  were  there 
no  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  favors  and  acts  of  love  and  mercy 
toward  one  another. 

IY.  Again ;  in  meditating  on  the  apparent  inequality  of  the 
favors  of  Providence,  we  should  remember  that,  were  all  the 
bounties  of  a  benificent  Providence  dispersed  among  men  with 
strict  equality,  then  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  that 
highest,  brighest  and  noblest  trait  of  the  Christian  character  and 
principle,  without  which  no  one,  indeed,  can  claim  to  be  a  child  of 
God  and  an  heir  of  heaven — that  of  benevolence  or  charity.  God 
is  love;  and  acts  of  love  and  mercy  have  followed  all  his  steps  in 
the  world;  and — 

“  When  Jesus  dwelt  in  mortal  clay, 

What  were  H  s  works  from  day  to  day, 

But  miracles  of  power  and  grace 

That  spread  salvation  through  our  race.” 

And  the  more  the  Christian  resembles  God — the  more  his  nature 
is  transformed  and  changed  after  the  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  will  he  seek  and  embrace  the  opportunities  for  the  exercise 
of  his  growing  and  enlarging  benevolent  feelings.  How  wise, 
therefore,  that  Providence  which  has  afforded  all,  even  the  poorest 
among  us,  the  privilege  of  doing  good,  and  thus  imitating  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  heavenly  Father.  This  diversity  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  Providence  may  also  be  designed  to  teach  us 
our  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  and  through  this  our 
continued  dependence  upon  Almighty  God. 

The  object  of  these  reflections  has  been  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
ways  of  Divine  Providence,  and  especially  to  teach  the  poor,  the 
humble,  and  less  favored  to  be  content  with  their  lot  and  portion 
in  this  life,  wThich  Providence  may  have  assigned  to  them,  and  not 
to  envy  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  more  favored,  nor  to  murmur, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  against  Almighty  God,  whose  ways  are 
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just  and  righteous,  remembering  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God. 

These  considerations  should  also  teach  the  rich  not  to  be  high- 
minded,  but  fear;  nor  to  trust  in  the  uncertain  riches  of  this 
world.  “Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high:  Speak  not  with  a  stiff 
neck:  For  promotion  cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the 
west,  nor  from  the  south.  But  God  is  the  judge:  He  putteth 
down  one  and  setteth  up  another.” 

Those  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  with  the  goods  of  this  world 
should  again  bless  others  and  make  them  happy.  The  Lord  loveth 
a  cheerful  giver.  Unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much 
he  required.  Truly,  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  be  the  steward  of  the 
Lord;  but  ye  are  the  stewards  of  the  Lord.  Ye  are  the  Lord’s 
almoners;  through  your  hands  the  Lord  intends  to  feed  the  hun¬ 
gry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  provide  for  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow.  Unto  others,  the  Lord  hath  given  the  children  to  you  the 
bread  for  them.  Oh,  may  you  never  prove  recreant  to  your  solemn 
and  responsible  trust.  May  your  eyes  never  be  able  to  see  the 
poor  suffering  for  want  of  help,  nor  his  seed  going  after  bread, 
while  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  help  and  supply  all  their  mouths. 
“  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver  him 
in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him 
alive  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth.  But  in  relation 
to  those  who  have,  yet  give  not,  the  poet  did  most  truly  say — 

“  That  man  may  breathe,  but  never  lives, 

Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives  ; 

Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank, 

Creations  blot,  creations  blank.” 


A  TREASURE  COSTING  NO  MONEY. 

Which  will  you  do,  smile,  and  make  your  household  happy,  or 
he  crabbed,  and  make  ail  those  young  ones  gloomy,  and  the  elder 
ones  miserable?  The  amount  of  happiness  you  can  produce  is 
incalculable,  if  you  show  a  smiling  face,  a  kind  heart,  and  speak 
pleasant  words.  Wear  a  pleasant  countenance,  let  joy  beam  in 
your  eyes,  and  love  glow  on  your  forehead.  There  is  no  joy  like 
that  which  springs  from  a  kind  act  or  a  pleasant  deed;  and  you 
will  feel  it  at  night  when  you  rest,  at  morning  when  you  rise,  and 
through  the  day  when  about  your  business. 

"A  smile — who  will  refuse  a  smile, 

The  sorrowing  heart  to  cheer, 

And  turn  to  love  the  heart  of  guile,  , 

And  check  the  falling  tear? 

A  pleasant  smile  for  every  face, 

0,  ’tis  a  blessed  thing; 

It  will  the  lines  of  care  erase, 

And  spots  of  beauty  bring.” 
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NO.  XVII.  — THE  CORMORANT. 

BY  TUB  ET5ITOH. 

“  The  hote  cormeraunt,  ful  of  glotony.” 

Chaucer. 

The  cormorant  is  a  sea-bird.  It  is  said  to  be  about  three  feet 
four  inches  in  length,  and  four  feet  two  inches  in  breadth  from  the 
tips  of  its  wings  when  they  are  extended.  Its  bill  is  straight 
until  near  the  end,  where  the  upper  chap  bends  into  a  hook,  and  is 
about  five  inches  long,  of  a  dusky  color;  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandable  is  covered  with  a  naked  yellowish  skin,  which  extends 
under  the  throat  and  forms  a  kind  of  pouch.  “It  may  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  birds  of  this  kind  by  its  four  toes  being 
united  together  by  membranes,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  toe  being 
toothed  or  notched,  like  a  saw,  to  assist  it  in  holding  its  fishy 
prey.  Its  head  and  neck  are  of  a  sooty  blackness,  and  the  body 
thick  and  heavy,  more  inclining  in  figure  to  that  of  the  goose  than 
the  gull.” 

The  cormorant  is  placed  by  Moses  among  the  unclean  birds,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy.  It  is  gloomy, 
voracious,  and  filthy  in  its  habits  of  life.  It  is  a  great  bird  for 
prey  and  plunder.  It  is  fond  of  fish,  which  it  gorges  down  with, 
the  most  astonishing  gluttony;  and  it  has  a  very  speedy  digestion, 
which  keeps  it  forever  craving  for  more.  On  account  of  its  gross 
appetites,  it  has  a  rank  and  disgusting  smell,  and  is  said  to  be,  in 
its  ordinary  and  healthful  state,  more  foetid  than  carrion.  It  is 
no  doubt,  on  this  account,  that  it  is  pronounced  unclean. 

“  The  glutton  cormorant,  of  sullen  moode, 

Regarding  no  distinction  in  his  foode.” 

In  our  English  translation  this  bird  is  also  mentioned  in  Isaiah 
and  Zephaniah  as  inhabiting  ruins  in  connection  with  such  gloomy 
birds  as  the  owl  and  bittern.  Most  of  commentators  are  however 
of  opinion  that  the  pelican  is  the  bird  designated  by  the  original 
in  these  passages. 

It  is  in  every  way  an  unpleasant  bird.  “Its  food,”  says  an 
ingenious  writer,  “is  disagreeable;  its  voice  is  hoarse  and  croak¬ 
ing;  and  all  its  qualities  obscene.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Mil- 
ton  should  make  Satan  personate  this  bird  when  he  sent  him  upon 
the  basest  purposes,  to  survey  with  pain  the  beauties  of  Paradise, 
and  to  sit  devising  death  upon  the  tree  of  life. 

*  Up  he  flew  and  on  the  tree  of  life — 

The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew. 

Sat  like  a  cormorant — sat  devising  death 
To  them  that  lived.’ 
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It  has  been  remarked,  indeed,  of  our  poet,  that  the  making  a 
water-fowl  perch  on  a  tree  implied  no  great  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  nature.  But  in  vindication  of  Milton,  it  must  be  obser¬ 
ved,  that  Aristotle  expressly  says  the  cormorant  is  the  only  water 
fowl  that  sits  on  trees ;  so  that  our  epic  bard  seems  to  have  been 
as  deeply  versed  in  natural  history  as  in  criticism. ”  Modern 
naturalists  know  that  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  and 
also  on  trees. 

The  cormorant  was  regarded  as  a  bird  of  ill-omen  among  the 
ancient  Druids.  Wordsworth  very  beautifully  represents  one  as 
flying  round  their  priests  while  engaged  in  the  rites  of  their  wor¬ 
ship,  portending  the  downfall  of  their  system,  to  make  way  for  the 
“ tidings  of  Jesus  crucified.”  Here  is  the  beautiful  sonnet: 

“  Screams  round  the  Arch-Druid’s  brow  the  Sea  mew  white 
As  Menai’s  foam ;  and  tow’rd  the  mystic  ring 
Where  Augurs  stand  the  future  questioning. 

Slowly  the  Cormorant  aims  her  heavy  flight, 

Portending  ruin  to  each  baleful  rite, 

That,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  hath  crept  o'er 
Diluvian  truths,  and  patriarchal  lore. 

Haughty  the  Bard; — can  these  meek  doctrines  blight 
His  transports?  wither  his  heroic  strains  ? 

But  all  shall  be  fulfilled  ; — the  Julian  spear 
A  way  first  opened  ;  and,  with  Roman  chains, 

The  tidings  come  of  Jesus  crucified; 

They  come — they  spread — the  weak,  the  suffering  hear; 

Receive  the  faith,  and  in  the  hope  abide.” 

The  cormorant  is  still  known  in  the  East.  Among  some  ancient 
nations  it  was  tamed,  and  employed  by  them  as  a  fisher,  at  which 
it  is  very  expert.  It  fishes  not  only  in  fresh  water,  but  also  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  this  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  day. 

Faber  has  given  us  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
bird  fishes  when  tamed  for  that  purpose:  “When  they  carry  them 
out  of  the  rooms  where  they  are  kept,  to  the  fish-pools,  they  hood¬ 
wink  them,  that  they  may  not  be  frightened  by  the  way.  When 
they  are  come  to  the  rivers,  they  take  off  their  hoods;  and  having 
tied  a  leather  thong  round  the  lower  part  of  their  necks,  that  they 
may  not  swallow  down  the  fish  they  catch,  they  throw  them  into 
the  river.  They  presently  dive  under  the  water,  and  there,  for 
a  long  time,  with  wonderful  swiftness,  pursue  the  fish ;  and,  when 
they  have  caught  them,  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and,  pressing 
the  fish  lightly  with  their  bills,  swallow  them  ;  till  each  bird  has, 
after  this  manner  devoured  five  or  six  fishes.  Then  their  keepers 
call  them  to  the  fist,  to  wdiich  they  readily  fly,  and  one  after 
another  vomit  up  their  fish,  a  little  bruised  by  the  first  nip  given 
in  catching  them.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  the  birds 
on  some  high  place,  they  loose  the  string  from  their  necks,  leaving 
the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open  and,  for  their  reward, 
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they  throw  them  part  of  their  prey — to  each,  one  or  two  fishes, 
which  they  will  catch  most  dexterously,  as  they  are  falling  in 
the  air.’5 

The  cormorant  is  still  thus  employed  as  a  fisher  by  the  Chinese. 
“It  is  very  pleasant,”  says  one,  “to  behold  with  what  sagacity 
they  portion  out  the  lake  or  the  canal  where  they  are  upon  duty. 
When  they  have  found  their  prey,  they  seize  it  with  their  beak  by 
the  middle,  and  carry  it  without  fail  to  their  master.  When  the 
fish  is  too  large  they  give  each  other  mutual  assistance ;  one  seizes 
it  by  the  head,  the  other  by  the  tail,  and  in  this  manner  carry  it 
to  the  boat  together.  They  have  always,  while  they  fish,  a  string 
fastened  round  their  throats,  to  prevent  them  from  devouring  their 
prey.” 

It  is  said  that  formerly  in  England  cormorants  were  also  thus 
employed — perhaps  as  a  matter  of  amusement  merely — among  the 
higher  classes.  “As  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  there  was  an 
officer  of  the  household  who  bore  the  title  of  Master  of  the  Cor¬ 
morants.” 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


BY  CHARLES  SAYRE. 

Go  forth  on  thy  mission  unswerving  and  free 
As  the  rush  of  the  tempest,  the  wave  of  the  sea; 

’Tis  tby  destiny  calls  thee,  arise  and  obey  ; 

Would  ye  win  a  bright  future,  work  nobly  to  day. 

We  are  homeward  bound. 

Yon  vessel  speeds  onward,  resistless  *rid  brave, 

And  the  sailor-boy  sings  as  he  cleaves  the  bright  wave, 
There  is  sunshine  above  us,  the  breezes  are  strong, 

And  our  beautiful  barque  goes  right  gallantly  on. 

We  are  homeward  bound. 

How  often  while  treading  life’s  wearisome  track, 

Like  the  daughter  of  Sodom,  we  pause  and  look  back  ; 
’Tis  idle  desponding,  to  murmur  is  wrong. 

Look  upward — the  race  shall  be  won  by  the  strong 
We  are  homeward  bound 

Ambition  is  powerless,  and  pleasure  is  vain, 

To  soothe  the  sad  hearts  of  the  children  of  pain  ; 

Toil  onward — remember  our  Father  is  love, 

The  humble  shall  dwell  in  the  mansions  above. 

We  are  homeward  bound. 

The  dreams  of  our  childhood,  so  fanciful  wild, 

Grow  sterner  as  manhood  claims  kindred  with  guile — 
Still  our  motto  sustains  us  whate’er  may  assail, 

’Tis  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  breath  of  the  gale. 

We  are  homeward  bound. 

When  the  hand  of  the  reaper  shall  garner  us  in, 

And  our  spirits  shall  burst  through  the  thraldom  of  sin, 
May  we  rise  on  the  wings  of  a  seraph,  and  roam 
With  the  loved  and  the  loving  forever  at.  tiome. 

We  are  homeward  bound. 
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HERMENEUTICS  AND  EXEGESIS. 


BY  TIMOTHY. 

EMPHASIS. 

I.  The  word  emphasis  is  derived  from  emphaino ,  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  to  show,  or  make  conspicuous.  Emphasis,  then, 
means,  as  used  in  hermeneutics,  an  accession  to  the  ordinary  signi¬ 
fication  of  a  word,  both  as  to  its  extent  and  force  of  meaning.  It 
is  to  language  what  a  nod  or  a  sign  is  to  looks.  Words  that  have 
this  accession  or  augment  are  called  emphatic  words ,  or  words 
that  give  special  significancy.  Emphasis  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Scriptures.  When  the  Jews  speak  of  Moses  they  simply 
say  the  Prophet — meaning  that  he  wrns  the  first  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  and  of  such  distinguished  dignity  that  there  arose  na 
subsequent  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew 
face  to  face.  (Deut.  xxiv,  10;  Num.  viii,  1.)  So  when  speaking: 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  son  of  David,  meaning  the  a  Messiah.  Sc> 
when  the  Greeks  said,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  they 
meant  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and  Homer.  These  respective  appel¬ 
lations  were  emphatic,  or  are  emphases. 

II.  Some  authors  divide  emphasis  into  verbal  and  real — into- 
emphasis  of  words  and  emphasis  of  things.  This  distinction  is- 
not  essential,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  is  at  all 
proper.  An  increase ,  or  augment,  in  the  extent  and  force  of  a 
word  is  emphasis;  but  an  elevation  of  things  is  sublimity. — - 
j Ernesti,  p.  41. 

III.  Not  a  little  care  and  judgment  have  to  be  exercised  in 
determining  emphasis.  It  can  be  known  only  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject  and  the  context;  for  these  must  show  that  more  or  less 
force  is  to  be  given  to  particular  terms.  In  John  xv,  1 — 5,  is  an 
example.  Here  the  design  of  Jesus  is  to  illustrate  the  relations 
subsisting  between  him  and  his  believers,  and  his  heavenly  Father,, 
by  the  similitude  of  a  vine  with  its  branches  under  the  care  of  the 
vine-dresser  (husbandman.)  He  says:  UI  am  the  true  vine,  and. 
my  Father  is  the  husbandman  (vine-dresser.)  Every  branch  in  me 
that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away :  and  every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 
Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you. 
Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 
itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,”  &c.  Here  the  words 
vine,  husbandman  and  branches  are  emphatic;  meaning  not  simply 
any  vine,  any  husbandman,  any  branches,  but  that  particular  vine, 
husbandman,  and  particular  branches,  which  were  intended. 

IV.  To  understand  fully  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  context. 
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a  knowledge  of  historical  circumstances  is  requisite.  Luke,  in 
speaking  of  the  Christians  in  a  time  of  sore  persecution,  says: 
“  Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  and  were  edified.”  Acts  ix,  31.  The  cause  of  this 
peace,  according  to  some,  was  owing  to  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
also  called  Paul.  Others  attributed  it,  with  more  plausibility,  to 
another  cause.  Here  the  histoiical  cncumstances  as  lecoidcd  by 
Josephus  cast  some  light  on  this  passage.  The  Jews  generally, 
and  for  many  years,  persecuted  the  Christians;  but  they  were 
diverted  from  it  by  the  Romans  persecuting  the  Jews.  Soon  after 
the  Emperor  Caligula’s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  ordered  his 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  pursuance 
of  his  mandate,  Petronius,  the  president  of  Syria,  was  on  his 
march  with  an  army  for  that  purpose.  The  Jews,  filled  with  con¬ 
sternation,  met  him  near  Acre,  with  three  legions  and  a  large  body 
of  auxiliaries  raised  in  Syria,  and  ultimately  prevailed  on  Petro¬ 
nius  to  abandon  his  design.  Josephus  describes  the  Jews,  “  as 
abandoning  their  cities,  villages  and  open  country,  as  going  to 
Petronius  in  Phonicia,  both  men  and  women,  the  old,  the  young, 
the  middle-aged.  The  effects  of  this  consternation  in  diverting 
their  minds  from  persecuting  the  Christians  can  be  easily  conceived*. 
It  was  this  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans,  that  Luke  had 
in  view,  which  diverted  the  Jews  from  persecuting  the  Christians;” 
and  then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea — the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  imperial  decree  having  spread  itself  throughout 
those  regions. 

V.  Emphasis  is  not  always  to  be  sought  in  the  etymology  of 
words ;  for  derivations  very  often  depart  entirely  from  the  signifi¬ 
cations  of  their  primitives.  In  Heb.  xii,  the  original  word  apho - 
rontes ,  translated  “ looking  unto”  if  traced  to  its  etymology  will 
convey  a  different  idea.  Aphorontes  is  compounded  of  apo ,  the 
primitive  meaning  of  which  is  from ,  off,  away  from  ;  and  orao ,  to 
see ,  behold,  observe.  Doddridge  has  paraphrased  and  fully  ex¬ 
pressed  the  original  word  aphorontes:  “Looking  off  from  every 
object  which  would  interrupt  our  career,  and  fixing  our  eyes  upon 
Jesus ,  the  leader  and  finisher  of  (our)  faith.  Though  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  compound  word,  when  traced  to  its  etymology,  differs, 
yet  is  the  proposition  apo  highly  emphatic,  and  demands  particular 
attention  to  fully  understand  the  force  of  the  passage. 

In  many  instances  the  simple  and  compound  word  have  precisely 
the  same  meaning.  Eor  instance  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  6,  “  Rejoice  in 
the  truth.”  The  original  sunchairei,  composed  of  sun,  together, 
and  chairo,  to  rejoice;  literally  to  rejoice  along  with,  has  the  same 
meaning  as  chairo ,  to  rejoice  zvith.  Numerous  other  instances 
might  be  cited. 

YI.  Emphasis  is  not  to  be  sought  in  versions,  unless  it  appears 
that  the  version  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  original  in  the  place 
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under  consideration,  otherwise  a  false  exposition  may  be  given  to 
a  passage. 

The  following  instance  is  given  as  an  exemplification  of  seeking  for 
emphasis  in  a  version.  Our  common  English  version  of  Col.  ii,  6, 
reads  thus:  “As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,. 
so  walk  ye  in  him.”  In  rendering  the  Greek  text  the  translators 
have  supplied  the  word  so.  Some  have  laid  great  stress  on  the 
words  as  and  so,  and  have  deduced  a  variety  of  inferences  from 
them,  viz  :  “As  ye  received  Jesus  Christ  in  a  spirit  of  faith,  so 
walk  ye  in  him ;  as  ye  received  him  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  so  walk 
ye  in  him.”  The  meaning  simply  is,  since  you  have  received  Christ 
as  your  Lord  as  he  was  preached  to  you,  hold  fast  the  doctrine 
which  you  have  received,  and  do  not  permit  yourselves  to  he  turned 
taside  by  any  Jewish  teachers,  or  teachers  of  philosophy. 


LOOK  ALOFT. 

In  the  tempest  ef  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  ga'le 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail, 

If  thine  eye  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, 

“  Look  aloft,”  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

If  the  friend,  who  embraced  in  prosperity’s  glow, 

With  a  smile  for  each  joy  and  a  tear  lor  each  wo, 

Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  array’d, 

“  Look  aloft”  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  eye, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly, 

Then  turn,  and,  through  tears  of  repentant  regret, 

“Look  aloft”  to  the  suu  that  is  never  to  set. 

Should  they  who  are  dearest,  the  son  of  thy  heart, 

The  wife  of  thy  bosom  in  sorrow  depart, 

•“  Look  aloft”  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 

To  that  soil  where  “  affection  is  ever  in  bloom.” 

And,  0!  when  death  comes  in  his  terrors,  to  cast 
His  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, 

In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  thy  heart, 

And  a  smile  in  thine  eye,  “  look  aloft,”  and  depart ! 


CONSCIENCE. 

Dear  mother!  in  ourselves  is  hid 
The  holy  spirit-land. 

Where  thought,  the  flaming  cherub,  stands 
With  its  relentless  brand  ; 

We  feel  the  pang,  when  that  dread  sword 
Inscribes  the  hidden  sin, 

And  turueth  everywhere  to  guard 
The  paradise  within  ! 


PAYING  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 
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PAYING  FOR  THE  WHISTLE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Though  we  do  not  pretend  to  the  wisdom,  yet  we  have  long 
since  had  some  of  the  habits  of  Old  Humphrey — especially  that  of 
observing  men  and  things  wherever  we  are.  We  have  accordingly 
our  eyes  and  ears  open  as  we  move  through  the  world ;  and  we 
verily  believe  that  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  home-made  wisdom 
we  possess,  were  picked  up  in  this  manner  by  the  way.  Having 
always  been  fond  of  learning  and  knowing,  we  aim  at  getting  an. 
addition  to  our  small  stock  in  every  place  and  from  every  person. 

Not  long  ago,  desiring  to  go  to  a  neighboring  town,  and  getting- 
to  the  depot  before  the  time — for  this  wisdom  also  have  we  learned, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  ten  mintues  too  soon  than  one  minute  too 
late — getting  there,  we  say,  before  the  time,  we  took  our  position, 
as  usual,  favorable  to  seeing  and  hearing  what  was  going  on  in  the 
crowd.  It  was  not  long  until  we  had  our  case  picked  out.  Near 
us  stood  three  men  who,  from  their  dress,  we  took  to  be  farmers, 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  We  were  interested  partly  in 
studying  their  physiognomy,  partly  in  observing  their  countenances 
and  gestures,  and  partly  bv  the  language,  a  fragment  of  which, 
now  and  then,  reached  us  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  under¬ 
stood;  it  was  the  strangest  of  all  Babelisms,  known  as  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  German. 

We  soon  discovered  that  one  of  the  party  had  had  a  difficulty 
with  some  tricky  neighbor  in  connection  with  the  law.  He,  not 
having  understood  matters  as  his  smarter  neighbor,  was  made,  as 
Dr.  Franklin  says,  to  pay  rather  dear  for  his  whistle.  Of  this  he 
was  making  most  emphatic  complaint  to  his  two  comrades.  After 
he  had  stamped  and  fisted  the  matter  with  due  impressiveness  to 
make  it  plain  to  them,  richly  spiced  with  denunciations  of  his 
tricky  neighbor,  he  brought  the  story  of  his  wrongs  to  its  magni¬ 
ficent  close.  No  sooner  had  he  ceased  when  both  the  listeners 
threw  up  their  hands  and  turned  half-way  round  in  a  most  gustful 
laugh.  The  little  man,  with  a  sharp  nose  and  mischievous  eye, 
remarked,  classically,  thus:  “Ya,  so  gets ,  mer  mus  ewa  ’zahla  for 
■Si’  laming /”  Which,  being  interpreted,  is,  “Yes,  so  it  goes,  one 
must  pay  dear  for  his  learning.” 

That  moment  the  car  whistle  was  heard,  the  crowd  moved,  we 
got  our  seats — and  away ! 

When  we  got  fairly  seated,  we  took  up  the  thread  of  our  medi¬ 
tations,  which  the  car  whistle  had  so  suddenly  broke  off,  and  spun 
on;  or,  to  speak  medically,  we  began  to  digest  the  lesson;  or,  to 
speak  figuratively,  and  perhaps  still  more  impressively,  we  began 
to  chew  the  cud ! 
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We,  first  of  ail,  fully  agreed  with  the  little  sharp-nosed  man: 
uYa ,  so  gets,  mir  mus  ewa  zahla  for  si  laming /”  We  judged 
from  this  remark  that  the  person  wronged  had  done  some  foolish 
thing  which  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  sharp  neighbor.  He  paid 
dear  for  his  ignorance,  or  rather  for  the  wisdom  which  he  now 
possessed  on  that  point.  We  thought  to  ourself,  he  is  not  the  first 
one  who  paid  dear  for  a  little  bit  of  wisdom  which  he  might  have 
gotten  a  great  deal  cheaper  in  another  way. 

Then  we  thought  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition  of  the  little 
man.  We  must  pay  for  our  learning;  and  is  not  this  right?  It  is 
certainly  worth  paying  for  a  great  deal  more  truly  than  other 
things,  for  which  we  do  pay.  The  only  matter  to  be  considered  is, 
whom  shall  we  pay  for  it?  Shall  we  pay  some  regular  teacher,  or 
shall  we  pick  it  up  from  some  smart  fellow  who  only  teaches  occa¬ 
sionally  like  the  one  who  taught  the  hero  of  our  story?  We  think 
the  first  is  to  be  preferred;  it  is  in  the  end  the  cheapest.  The 
latter  mode,  though  it  is  very  impressive ,  often  asks  a  pretty  large 
price  for  a  lesson. 

Finally,  there  hangeth  a  moral  by  this  tale.  There  are  many 
who  are  too  miserly  to  pay  a  few  dollars  for  the  means  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  points  in  regard  to  which  no  one  ought  to  be  ignorant,  and 
often,  for  want  of  this  knowledge  they  pay  hundreds  as  a  premium 
for  their  ignorance  and  folly. 

We  hope  the  readers  of  the  Guardian  will  all  pay  for  their 
learning  in  a  different  way  from  the  one  whose  folly  we  are  re¬ 
cording.  We  assure  our  young  friends  if  they  will  practice  upon 
the  lessons  which  are  bought  them  every  month  for  one  dollar^ 
they  will  save  ten  some  other  way.  The  principle  is  fixed  and 
certain,  uYa,  so  gets ,  mir  mus  ’ eiva'  ’ zahla1  for  si'  laming .”  The 
wise  will  endeavor  to  get  it  in  the  cheapest  way. 

Who  gets  no  sense,  to  save  some  cents — 

Will  pay  his  cents,  to  get  some  sense. 


MARRIAGE  IS  THE  NURSERY  OF  HEAVEN. 

The  virgin  sends  prayer  to  God ;  but  she  carries  but  one  soul  to 
him;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of  the  elect, 
and  hath  in  it  the  labor  of  love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship^ 
the  blessings  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands.  It 
hath  in  it  more  safety  than  single  life;  it  hath  more  care,  it  is  more 
merry  and  more  sad;  is  fuller  of  sorrow,  and  fuller  of  joys;  it 
lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  supported  by  all  the  strength  of 
love  and  charity,  which  makes  those  burdens  delightful.  Marriage 
is  the  mother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  its  kingdoms,  fills  its 
cities,  and  churches,  and  heaven  itself,  and  is  that  state  of  good 
things  which  God  hath  designed  as  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world. 


PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
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PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 


BY  A  WORKING  GARDEN  HR. 

The  acquisition  of  sound  knowledge  should  be  the  prime  object 
of  man.  Possessing  intellectual  powers  capable  of  extension  ad 
infinitum ,  correct  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be  the  chief  source 
of  enjoyment.  While  the  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  the  sensual 
appetites  and  passions  brutalizes  and  enervates  the  moral  powers, 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul  has  the  opposite 
tendency;  and  just  in  proportion  as  our  ideas  of  the  true,  as  the 
true,  and  of  the  good,  as  the  good,  are  enlarged,  so  will  our  moral 
feelings  be  elevated  in  tone,  and  the  lower  propensities  be  held  in 
due  subordination. 

The  sources  of  knowledge  in  the  present  day  are  so  numerous, 
and  are  made  so  accessible  to  the  body  of  the  people,  that  to  talk 
of  difficulties  may  seem  like  raising  an  imaginary  lion  in  the  path 
that  otherwise  appears  smooth  and  unobstructed.  Now,  while 
we  readily  grant  that  his  case  must  indeed  be  a  wretched  one  who 
cannot  obtain  an  elementary  education,  we  are  ready  to  assert, 
and  our  assertion  is  grounded  on  experience  and  observation,  that 
to  get  beyond  mediocrity  in  the  possession  of  sound  literary  or 
intellectual,  or  scientific  knowledge,  the  majority  of  the  working 
classes  have  to  contend  with  great,  but  I  will  not  say  insurmount¬ 
able,  difficulties. 

It  must  be  assumed,  that,  to  attain  to  eminence  in  any  branch 
of  useful  knowledge,  unwearied  exertion,  and  a  fixed  determination 
to  succeed  in  our  object,  despite  of  all  opposition  and  of  all  dis¬ 
couragement,  must  be  our  constant  motto.  Idleness  is  incompati¬ 
ble  with  eminence ;  sloth  and  ignorance  have  ever  been  inseparable 
companions,  and  ever  will  be  while  the  world  lasts.  Indeed,  an 
ignorant  man,  and  one  who  is  content  to  remain  such,  sees  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way,  because  his  eyes  are  shut  to  his  true  position  in 
society,  and,  like  the  horse  chained  to  the  threshing-machine,  he 
treads  day  after  day  the  same  round  of  dreamy  indifference,  con¬ 
fined  within  the  scanty  limits  of  three  ideas.  But  to  such  this  short- 
paper  is  not  addressed,  and,  in  fact,  into  the  hands  of  few  such  is 
it  likely  to  fall.  I  could  wish  more  particularly  to  address  myself 
to  that  numerous  class  of  young  men  whose  scholastic  education 
was  very  limited,  and  who  are  now  struggling  on  in  the  honorable 
and  arduous  path  of  self-improvement. 

My  fellow-workmen  and  fellow-students,  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  motives  and  the  spirit  that  impel  you  onwrard  to  drink  deep  at 
the  fountains  oi  knowledge,  and  I  can  fully  sympathise  with  you  in 
your  difficulties  and  trials. 

As  you  advance,  vast  and  unexplored  regions  expand  before  you, 
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innumerable  paths  open  up,  inviting  you  to  enter,  and  each  pre¬ 
senting  a  peculiar  charm  to  your  view.  The  physical  sciences  pre¬ 
sent  a  great  and  a  glorious  field  for  the  expansion  of  intellect,  and 
the  exercise  of  mind.  Astronomy  holds  out  her  sublime  and  invit¬ 
ing  tracks  for  contemplation  and  study.  Chemistry  presents  a 
front  no  less  inviting,  but  involved  in  more  uncertainty  as  regards 
results,  and  a  greater  diversity  in  operation.  Mathematics,  like  a 
goodly  tree,  whose  every  branch  is  calculated  to  produce  excellent 
fruit,  and  other  kindred  sciences  that  I  cannot  now  name — these 
all  solicit  a  share  of  your  attention  and  careful  study.  Natural 
History,  the  study  of  Languages,  the  History  of  Nations,  Moral 
Philosophy,  aye,  and  Divinity,  have  each  a  peculiar  and  alluring 
charm  for  the  young  man  whose  mind  is  bent  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

But  the  all-important  question  arises,  how  is  a  knowledge  of  any 
or  all  of  these  things  to  be  attained  ?  With  a  few  leisure  hours  in 
the  evenings,  limited  means  for  the  purchase  of  books  at  command, 
and  myself  my  own  preceptor,  how  am  I  to  proceed  ?  The  ques¬ 
tion  seems  puzzling  ;  but  do  not  despair.  “  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way.”  Shrink  not  from  your  glorious  task,  and  the 
laurels  may  yet  be  won. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  acquirement 
of  useful  knowledge,  arises  from  knowing  but  imperfectly  how  to 
proceed  in  your  studies.  So  many  different  things  claim  a  share 
of  your  attention  that,  in  the  ardor  to  overtake  all,  you  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  losing  yourself  in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  some  systematic  plan  should  be  adopted 
for  the  most  advantageous  employment  of  your  time.  It  would  be 
a  hopeless  task  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  chart  for  all 
to  be  guided  by;  every  one  must  adapt  himself  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  with  which  he  is  surrounded  „nd  be  led  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  dictates  of  his  taste  and  inch  .tions.  There  are,  however, 
several  observations  that  will  extend  in  their  application,  to  all. 

I.  Let  your  attention  be  all  absorbed  in  one  object  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  If,  for  example,  you  are  studying  grammar,  let  gram¬ 
mar,  and  nothing  but  grammar,  occupy  your  attention.  And  not 
only  so,  but  let  some  par*’  ;ular  part  of  it  occupy  your  thoughts, 
and  become  master  of  it,  before  you  proceed  to  another  part.  The 
Englishman,  Cobbett,  recommends  his  grammar  to  be  studied  as  a 
whole,  and  not  in  detached  portions  ;  and  this  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  in  studying  any  branch  of  knowledge;  and,  no  doubt, 
Cobbett  refers  to  the  ultimate  object,  for  no  one  can  comprehend 
grammar  at  a  glance  ;  it  must  be  taken  up  in  detail  until  the  whole 
is  acquired.  And  the  same  with  everything  else. 

II.  Beware  of  getting  on  too  fast  in  your  studies.  This  advice 
may  look  like  running  counter  to  the  general  scope  of  our  argu¬ 
ments.  But  I  wish  to  be  clearly  understood.  There  are  men  who  go 
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on  blundering  all  their  life  long,  just  by  running  too  fast.  They 
think  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  without  climbing  its  rugged 
sides.  But  this  will  not  do.  u  There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge.” 
You  must  commence  at  the  very  bottom,  and  ascend  step  by  step. 
A  wise  builder  lays  a  proper  foundation,  and  piles  stone  after  stone 
with  care,  ere  he  expects  to  see  the  fabric  stand  forth  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  all  its  stability.  A  confused  heap  of  stones,  jum¬ 
bled  together,  will  never  assume  the  appearance  of  a  mansion.  A 
man  with  an  ordinary  intellect,  may  acquire  a  confused  heap  of 
ideas  without  much  trouble ;  but  they  will  be  of  little  service, 
either  to  himself  or  others,  until  they  are  made  to  assume  a  tangi¬ 
ble,  well-defined  form  in  their  original  storehouse — his  own  brain. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  a  careful  and  patient  investigation  of 
every  subject  that  engages  your  attention  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Be  it  chemistry,  for  example.  You  wish  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  air  you  breathe;  but,  before  this  can  be  done,  it  is  requisite 
that  you  possess  a  clear  idea  of  those  simple  elements  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  basis,  not  only  of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  our 
globe,  but  of  the  great  globe  itself,  and  of  the  innumerable  beings 
that  are  supported  on  its  surface.  The  discoveries  made  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  in  the  nature  of  those  laws  that  govern  the  physical 
universe,  fill  our  mind  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  stupen¬ 
dous  genius  of  that  wonderful  man;  but  even  Newton  himself 
advanced  with  slow  and  cautious  steps  in  weaving  the  mighty 
fabric  that  has  conferred  immortal  honor  on  his  name:  and  in  our 
days,  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune  was  the  result  of  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  profundity  and  extent  of  which  would  astonish  the 
mind  of  an  individual  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  mathe¬ 
matical  science.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  almost  every 
one  of  those  great  men  whose  names  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on 
the  scroll  of  Fame,  acknowl  '*'e  that  they  have  risen  to  eminence 
by  dint  of  unflinching  perse  ‘ranee  and  energy. 

III.  Endeavor  on  all  occ  **ions  to  increase  your  stock  of  ideas. 
This  should  be  our  principal  aim  in  reading,  in  conversation,  in 
listening  to  lectures  and  discourses,  and  indeed  in  every  process 
that  affects  an  intellectual  being."  I  have  known  young  men  who 
have  read  volumes  upon  volumes,  and  ho,  after  all,  possessed  not 
a  single  well-defined  idea  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  read. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  there  is  a  higher  object  to  be 
attained  than  the  momentary  pleasure  arising  from  the  perusal  of 
works  that  delight  the  fancy  and  please  the  imagination.  It 
might  be  said,  in  one  sense,  that  it  is  ideas  that  make  the  mind, 
and  not  the  mind  that  makes  ideas.  When  we  reflect  that  we  are 
born  into  the  world  with  but  few  innate  ideas,  this  reflection  will 
add  more  force  to  our  argument  than  a  thousand  illustrations. 

IY.  Read  much ,  hut  reflect  more.  If  you  do  this,  there  is  no 
danger  of  reading  over-much.  It  is  possible  to  read  on  without 
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reflection  till  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  mind  become  quite 
clouded ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  be  proved  that  it  is  by  reflecting 
on  the  facts  presented  to  the  mind  that  its  perceptive  powers  are 
called  into  existence,  and  strengthened  in  the  very  exercise.  As  it 
is  impossible  to  think  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  language,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  commit  your  train  of  thoughts  to 
paper  occasionally.  By  this  means  the  merely  ideal  acquires  a 
real,  tangible  existence;  your  style  is  gradually  formed,  and  you 
are  thereby  enabled  to  follow  out  your  train  of  reflections  with 
comparative  ease  and  satisfaction. 

And,  finally,  let  all  your  acquisitions  have  a  practical  bearing 
upon  the  great  object  of  our  existence. 

“  How  vain  is  learning,  and  how  poor  is  art, 

But  as  it  guides  the  life,  and  mends  the  heart.” 

The  ultimate  object  of  all  learning  should  be  to  raise  man  in  the 
scale  of  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  being ;  to  restore  him  to 
the  likeness  of  the  Great  Being  after  whose  image  he  was  origin¬ 
ally  created.  If  this  great  object  is  kept  in  view,  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  that  at  first  sight  appeared  too  formidable  to  grapple 
with;  and  an  impulse  communicated  to  the  mind  that  will  prompt 
it  on  to  deeds  of  intrinsic  worth  ;  deeds  the  performance  of  which 
brings  their  own  reward. 


NEW  BOOK. 

The  Sepulchres  of  our  Departed.  By  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach,  A.  M.  Lind' 
say  &  Blakiston :  Philadelphia.  1854.  (460  pages.) 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  there  is  at  the  present  day,  and  in  our  own 
country  especially,  a  growing  spirit  of  irreverence  toward  the  dead — and  conse¬ 
quently  a  disposition  to  neglect,  or  even  desecrate  their  remains.  This  has  its 
cause  partly  in  that  spiritualistic  tendency  in  religion  which  practically  ignores 
the  claims  of  the  body  to  salvation  through  the  resurrection,  and  partly  in  that 
rush  and  rage  after  gain,  which,  Judas-like,  regards  that  which  is  done  cut  of 
respect  for  the  body  and  its  burial,  as  pure  waste.  There  is  at  present,  theoretically 
and  practically,  a  great  sundering  of  the  church  that  waits  for  Him  and  the  church 
which  is  with  Him;  and  co-ordinate  with  this  there  has  been  a  separating  of  grave¬ 
yards  from  churches — a  breaking  up  of  those  feelings  which  bind  the  resting-places 
of  the  dead  with  Christian  associations  and  hopes — and  thus  the  real  power  which 
the  dead  hold  over  the  hearts  of  the  living,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  lost.  Where 
any  feeling  upon  the  subject  still  remains,  it  is  rather  a  kind  of  morbid  sentimen¬ 
talism,  than  the  power  of  a  resurrection  hope.  With  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion 
of  Saints  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  all  respect  for  the  “  sepulchres  of  our 
departed”  must  be  bound  up.  In  proportion  as  we  feel  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
in  his  body,  the  church,  in  the  language  of  the  hymn, 

st  The  saints  on  earth,  and  all  the  dead, 

But  one  communion  make,” 

can  we  have  true  Christian  reverence  for  those  bodies  which  rest  in  hope.  Without 
the  restoration  of  this  precious  doctrine  to  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  all 
effort  to  inspire  respect  for  sepulchres  will  be  in  vain. 

Our  space  doe3  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  book  before  us.  It 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  aiming  in  the  right  direction.  A  number  of  very  inter¬ 
esting  points,  connected  with  the  general  subject,  are  treated  in  separate  chapters. 
The  volume  is  neatly  gotten  up  by  the  publishers— a  house  which  has  no  equal  as 
regards  care  and  taste  in  getting  up  books. 
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FOR  OUR  LITTLE  FRIENDS  AT  THE  PARSONAGE. 


BY  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

As  the  Guardian  is  a  welcome  visitor  at  the  centre  table  of 
sundry  little  friends  whom  we  delight  to  hold  in  affectionate  re¬ 
membrance,  we  shall  be  thankful  to  the  editor  for  the  privilege  of 
addressing  them  through  its  pages.  In  conning  over  subjects  for 
something  interesting  to  write  about,  our  fears  were  not  so  much 
excited  lest  we  might  not  be  able  to  find  one,  as,  having  found  it, 
we  might  fail  to  make  it  as  interesting  as  we  could  desire  for  those 
for  whom  we  write.  The  season  of  the  year,  Spring,  that  most 
lovely  of  all  seasons,  when  our  heavenly  Parent  has  spread  out  a 
green  carpet  for  us  to  walk  upon — when  the  singing  birds  are  in 
the  trees,  and  when  the  tiny  flowers  come  peeping  up  out  of  the 
ground,  and  look  so  fresh  and  gay — spring,  we  say,  may  suggest  a 
subject.  Let  it,  then,  be  the  wild  Jloivers. 

There  will  be  no  disappointment  or  regret  in  having  qualified 
the  subject  with  that  adjective,  which,  in  many  cases,  has  some¬ 
thing  about  it  which  is  repulsive,  and  suggests  to  our  minds  rudeness 
and  want  of  cultivation,  for  in  this  case  it  has  nothing  of  that 
kind  about  it,  but  possesses  a  charm,  for  which,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  we  have  heard  those  little  friends,  whom  we  have  now 
more  especially  in  our  eye,  express  a  decided  preference.  There 
is  no  disrespect  intended,  of  course,  for  the  staid  old-fashioned 
household  flowers  of  the  garden,  much  less  for  mother’s  fragrant 
mignonette  upon  the  window  sill.  We  love  these  too,  because 
they  grow  in  our  garden ,  and  because  of  their  pleasant  home  asso¬ 
ciations.  There  will,  however,  be  no  objections  in  indulging  these 
preferences  for  wild  flowers  when  they  may  be  connected  with  our 
improvement  and  innocent  enjoyment.  Perhaps  these  preferences 
may  have  some  grave  and  venerable  authority.  They  may  have 
thought  that  the  Saviour  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  referred  to 
the  lily  of  the  field ,  which  was  arrayed  as  was  not  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  They  have  also  found  that  the  wild  flowers  are  more 
regular  in  their  forms,  and  do  not  cut  up  such  capers  as  to  turn 
nearly  all  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  as  the  garden  flowers  some- 
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times  do,  and  thus  baffle  our  skill  to  analyze  them,  and  learn  their 
names.  Then  they  look  so  shy  and  modest,  and  make  one  think 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  they  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  pri¬ 
meval  innocence  of  our  first  parents.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  have 
not  the  greatest  liking  for  the  Peony  of  the  garden,  that  spreads 
out  its  dashing  petals  as  if  it  could  stare  anybody  in  the  face  and 
not  he  ashamed,  and  which,  after  a  few  days,  casts  its  petal  all 
upon  the  ground.  I  have  my  preference  for  the  modest  blush  of 
the  trailing  Arbutus. 

But  let  us  off  to  the  fields  or  the  forest,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
found  there.  W e  need  not  walk  far  before  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  whole  army  of  spring’s  earliest  visitors ;  those  that  come  peeping 
up  to  see  if  the  snow  has  all  gone  away  and  the  vernal  sun  shining 
brightly.  Let  us  stop  and  ask  the  name  of  this  delicate  little  one 
that  is  dangling  in  the  wind,  and  seems  almost  too  week  to  hold  ud 
its  head  when  the  gust  comes  dashing  roughly  by.  By  opening 
our  book,  in  case  we  happen  to  have  a  botany  along  with  us,  which 
has  been  constructed  upon  the  artificial  system  of  Lirmmas,  we 
will  find  it  in  the  twelfth  class,  because  it  has  more  than  ten 
Stamens,  and  they  are  inserted  upon  the  receptable ;  the  latter 
distinction  forms  the  difference  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
classes:  or,  should  we  refer  to  Gray’s,  or  some  other  one  upon  the 
natural  system,  which  is  more  scientific,  because  in  it  the  distinc¬ 
tions  are  made  to  grow  more  naturally  out  of  the  plant  or  fiower, 
and  are  not  thrown  together  in  such  a  mechanical  way,  we  will 
nn  it  in  the  family  of  the  Ranuuculcieeae ,  genus  Thalictrune , 
species  anemonoides.  We  may  call  it  Anemone  ;  that  is  a  pretty 
name.  By  examining  it  we  shall  find  that  its  leaves  look  like 
those  of  the  meadow  rue ,  which  is  a  thalictrum,  but  the  fiower 
looks  like  the  anemone,  and  therefore  some  prefer  to  call  it  by  the 
latter  name.  Having  found  its  name,  which  we  will  try  and  re¬ 
member,  let  us  look  more  narrowly  at  its  appearance  and  try  to 
study  its  character.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  its  tenderness  and  neat  simplicity.  It  bends  its  head  in 
meek  submission  to  every  wind  that  passes  over  it.  It  is  pliable 
and  susceptible  of  impression.  It  is,  in  short,  obedient — not  like 
some  of  the  coarse  weeds  that  stand  up  boldly  and  defiantly,  and 
will  not  bend  without  breaking.  It  seems  to  say  to  all  young  per¬ 
sons  that  they  should  be  obedient  and  teachable  ;  should  submit 
themselves  to  the  direction  of  their  parents  and  teachers.  It  is 
tender;  not,  indeed,  sickly,  for  its  leaves  are  green  and  healthy, 
and  it  reflects  the  rain  drop  that  trembles  on  its  leaf  with  life-like  . 
beauty;  nor  indeed  do  we  think  that  young  persons  should  be 
boused  up  and  never  permitted  to  let  the  sun  look  upon  them. 
They  love  healthy  exercise  in  the  open  air;  but  then  it  should 
always  he  of  an  innocent  kind.  They  ought  to  be  tender  like  the 
anemone  in  their  consciences ;  never  permit  the  rough  and  un- 
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seemly  language  of  wicked  persons  to  fall  upon  their  ears,  much 
less  proceed  from  their  lips;  tender  towards  their  companions  and 
playmates,  their  parents  and  instructors. 

How  beautiful,  and  yet  how  simple  its  dress  !  It  delights  not  in 
gaudy  and  showy  attire,  so  as  to  attract  the  idle  gaze  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  ;  and  for  this  reason  many  persons  pass  it  by  without  much 
notice.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  say  how  much  good  taste  these 
persons  possess,  but  we  are  certain  that  their  taste  differs  widely 
from  that  of  many  of  our  young  friends  who  read  The  Guardian. 
Many  of  them  we  know  delight  to  be  clad  like  the  anemone.  There 
is  an  air  of  cleanliness  about  its  appearance;  not  a  stain  is  seen 
upon  its  pure  white  petals.  It  looks  innocent.  W e  cannot  but 
love  it,  because  we  love  these  qualities.  But  if  we  love  them  in 
the  pretty  Tower,  how  much  more  so  when  we  see  them  exhibited 
in  living,  intelligent  forms  !  We  delight  in  seeing  cleanliness,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  picture  of  inward  purity.  How  lovely  when  these  two 
are  combined,  the  inward  and  the  outward  I  When  we  think  of 
angels,  we  are  apt  to  picture  them  to  our  mind  as  clothed  in  white, 
as  St.  John  represents  those  w'ho  surround  the  throne  in  Heaven. 

Some  one  has  said  that  dowers  are  the  language  which  angels 
employ  to  write  lessons  upon  the  hills.  This  poetical  expression 
falls  in  with  the  idea  that  the  flowers  contain  lessons,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  most  true,  for  the  Hew  Testament  abounds  in  emblems  of  this 
kind,  drawn  from  various  departments  of  nature,  all  designed  to 
instruct  us,  and  to  impress  upon  our  minds  those  truths  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget.  The  little  flowers  then  become  not  only  or¬ 
naments  that  deck  the  fields  and  woods  with  life  and  beauty,  but 
little  epistles  sent  by  angels  that  we  may  read  and  study.  This 
kind  cf  study  refines  our  taste,  exalts  our  thoughts,  and  affords  at 
the  same  time  a  rare  pleasure,  after  the  more  severe  task  of  con¬ 
ning  over  our  grammar  lessons,  and  trying  to  fix  in  our  minds  the 
rules  of  syntax,  or  teaching  our  fingers  to  skip  over  the  keys  of  the 
piafro.  We  sometimes  wonder  how  some  persons  ca*n  walk  over  the 
flowers  without  becoming  in  the  least  interested  in  them,  but  look 
upon  them  as  playthings,  well  enough  for  idle  boys  and  girls  to 
make  nosegays  of.  The  secret  of  the  matter  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  cultivated  their  taste  for  the  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  as  the  beautiful  and  the  gooct*are  closely  allied,  we  might 
also  say  for  the  latter,  but  we  will  not  be  uncharitable.  We  have 
seen  even  little  girls  who  did  not  care  much  about  the  flowers,  but 
in  most  cases  it  wms  seen  that  they  were  strangers  to  them,  and 
could  tell  the  names  of  but  very  few,  and  those  the  commonest  kind, 
and  beside  not  much  celebrated  for  beautiful  appearance.  So  soon 
as  they  began  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  these  eloquent  little 
mutes,  their  pleasure  was  increased,  and  a  new  delight  was  added  to 
their  recreations  and  rambles  through  the  great  garden  of  nature.  ' 

One  of  the  old  naturalists  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  about  the 
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country  upon  an  old  pony  in  quest  of  rare  plants  and  minerals,  and 
some  ignorant  persons  were  led  to  imagine  that  he  was  not  quite 
compos  mentis ,  hut  these  same  persons  were  like  the  many  of  our 
own  day,  who  stood  with  ears  erect  (not  perhaps  much  longer  than 
other  peoples’)  when  the  story  of  California  gold  first  began  to  be 
whispered  about  the  country.  They  have  a  singular  rule  by  wdiich 
to  measure  every  thing — a  column  in  their  day-book  with  the  fami¬ 
liar  signs,  $  and  cts.  at  the  head.  They  have  a  keen  eye  to  the 
useful  and  the  practical.  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  them, 
provided  they  let  us  alone  in  our  favorite  pursuit. 

After  an  excursion  among  the  wild  flowers,  lest  we  be  thought 
disrespectful  towards  the  orderty  group  that  stand  like  sentinels  on 
duty  around  the  border  of  the  flower  bed,  let  us  step  into  the  gar¬ 
den  and  manifest  some  friendly  disposition  there.  Here  is  a  whole 
row  of  modest  looking  ones,  that  hang  their  pretty  heads.  They 
look  somewhat  like  the  Narcissus,  that  poets  love  to  talk  about.  It 
belongs  to  that  family,  sure  enough.  Six  stamens;  that  puts  it  in 
the  sixth  class.  One  pistil;  the  first  order.  The  flowers  issue  from 
a  spatha,  a  sort  of  a  valve  opening  in  the  side  of  the  flower  stalk, 
Galanthus:  that  suits,  gala,  milk,  and  anthos,  flower,  a  milk 
white  flower,  nivalis;  snowy  white.  Galanthus  nivalis ;  a  pretty 
name,  and  a  pretty  flower.  After  paying  our  respects  to  the  some¬ 
what  gay-looking  Iris,  combining  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  from 
which  it  receives  its  name,  and  paying  our  compliments  to  the  gar¬ 
den  Columbine,  we  may  reserve  our  analytical  skill  until  the  next 
excursion,  when  we  may  find  a  wild  one  looking  out  from  the  cliff 
of  some  rock,  where  it  sits  high  perched. 


EARLY  PIETY. 

Little  John  Valentine  was  but  eight  or  nine  yeais  old  when  he 
hoped  he  had  been  converted  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  con¬ 
tinued  steadfast  until  an  opportunity  offered  for  him  to  join  the 
church,  when  he  presented  himself  for  admission.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  stood  with  others  for  reception  into  the  visible  fold  of  Christ, 
but  was  told  by  the  minister  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  admitted. 
This  was  done  gentlj'  and  in  kindness,  but  it  almost  broke  his 
heart.  He  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  that  he  burst  into 
violent  weeping.  The  minister  presented  the  subject  again,  and 
asked  if  he  should  be  received.  A  universal  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  was  given.  He  was  received.  Many  years  have  passed  away 
since  that  hour.  He  still  lives,  an  ornament  to  the  church,  a  man 
of  uniform  and  consistent  piety.  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  best  and 
most  useful  church  members  are  those  who  embrace  the  Saviour 
while  young?  “They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.”  “Out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes,  thou  hast  ordained  praise.” 


T II  E  BIRDS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 
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NO.  XVII.  — THE  CUCKOO. 

BY  THE  ZDITOH. 

“  Why  art  thou  always  welcome,  lonely  bird  ? 

— The  heart  grows  young  again  when  I  am  heard 
Nor  in  my  double  note  the  magic  lies, 

But  in  the  fields  and  woods,  the  streams  and  skies!” 

It  has  been  doubted,  by  some  critics,  whether  the  bird  known 
as  the  Cuckoo  can  claim  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  Birds  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  mentioned  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  unclean  birds, 
under  the  Hebrew  name  sacah ,  translated  in  our  English  Bible, 
cuckoo. 

Bochart  conjectures  that  the  sea-mew  or  gull  is  intended.  The 
vulgate  also  translates  it  carum ,  which  designates  this  bird.  The 
objection  to  this  is,  that  it  is  placed,  by  the  Hebrew  legislator, 
among  birds  of  the  air,  and  not  among  -water  birds.  It  is  also 
placed  among  birds  of  prey,  to  which  the  sea-mew  does  not  belong. 

Dr.  Shaw  thinks  it  is  the  Rhaad,  or  saf-saf.  To  this  it  is  pro¬ 
perly  objected,  that  this  bird  is  granivorous,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  ranked  among  unclean  birds,  while  the  one  mentioned  by  Moses 
is  unclean.  Calmet,  though  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
says,  in  concluding  his  remarks  on  the  subject:  “We  confess  we 
see  no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  this  bird  by  Moses.” 

Geddes  supposes  the  horn-o-wl  to  be  the  bird  intended ;  but  there 
are  three  species  of  the  owl  already  mentioned  in  the  context,  the 
“owl,”  the  “little  owl,”  and  the  “great  owl.” 

Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  preferring  either  of  these  birds  suggested  ;  and  indeed  the 
learned  critics  themselves  seem  at  a  loss  to  give  anything  beyond 
the  suggestion  ;  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  adopting  either  of  the  birds  mentioned.  They 
fail  also,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  to  ignore  the  claims  of  the  cuckoo 
to  occupy  the  place  assigned  it  by  our  translators.  We  must  be 
excused  from  joining  in  the  crusade  against  this  bird,  until  better 
arguments  are  brought  to  disinherit  it.  Let  not  even  a  bird  be 
disfranchised,  until  it  is  clearly  proved  that  it  has  no  right  to  sit 
among  those  birds  whose  honor  it  is  to  have  their  names  written 
by  the  pen  of  inspiration.  With  due  respect  to  those  great  names 
to  which  we  have  referred,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  at  least 
some  critics  on  the  Bible  aim  much  more  zealously  to  show  their 
own  great  sense,  than  they  do  at  exhibiting  the  Scripture’s  true  sense. 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  see  adequate  reason  for  changing  the 
common  English  translation,  but  we  see  many  reasons  for  sustain¬ 
ing  it.  Luther  translates  it  kukuk ,  cuckoo.  The  Zurich  version 
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translates  it  cuculus ,  cuckoo.  In  Barker’s  Bible,  1615,  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  sea-mew,  but  with  a  marginal  note  which  says,  “or  cuckowe.” 
Schuechzer,  who,  in  1732  published  in  German  a  Natural  History 
of  the  Bible,  in  four  large  volumes,  illustrated  by  750  plates,  gives 
a  picture  of  the  cuckoo  in  connection  with  this  word. 

The  cuckoo  is  also  a  bird  well  known  in  the  East.  It  abounds 
in  the  Morea  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  has  been  seen  by 
travelers  at  Smyrna;  “it  is  spread  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and 
has  been  found  in  J apan  and  J ava. !  ’  in  profane  history,  mythology, 
and  ancient  fable,  the  cuckoo  bears  a  prominent  part. 

Broderip  favors  our  English  translation.  He  justly  says:  “The 
disputed  word,  it  will  be  observed,  stands  between  the  night-crow 
or  night-hawk  and  the  hawk — the  owl  being  antecedent  to  the 
night-hawk  in  this  catalogue  of  unclean  birds.  Now  it  was  one 
of  the  old  legends  that  the  cuckoo,  at  a  certain  period,  was  turned 
into  a  hawk;  and  the  evidence  generally  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  version  at  present  in  use.”  True,  the  idea  that  it  changes  its 
nature  with  the  season,  so  that  it  becomes  a  sparrow-hawk,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fable ;  yet  it  shows  that  the  sense  of  the  past  has 
coupled  this  bird  with  others,  in  a  way  similar  to  what  is  done  by 
the  Hebrew  lawgiver. 

More  than  all,  there  is  that  about  this  bird  which  properly  as¬ 
signs  it  a  place  among  the  prohibited  birds  of  the  Jewish  law.  It 
is  a  bird  of  prey.  This  is  now  well  established.  Reaumur,  who 
with  much  pains  reared  several,  and  carefully  studied  its  habits 
and  tastes,  found  that  it  would  not  feed  upon  bread  and  seeds, 
but  that  flesh,  insects  and  worms,  were  its  favorite  food.  It  has 
been  seen  hawking  for  dragon-flies  over  ponds ;  and  Hunter  says 
that  the  cuckoo,  at  certain  seasons,  lives  on  caterpillars. 

The  cuckoo  is  also  given  to  gluttony.  “Indeed,”  says  Gold¬ 
smith,  “their  gluttony  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
the  capacity  of  their  stomach,  which  is  enormous,  and  reaches  from 
the  breast-bone  to  the  vent.”  This,  its  gluttonous  habit,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  reason  for  placing  it  among  birds  unclean. 

The  cuckoo  is  described  by  naturalists  as  somewhat  less  in  size 
than  a  pigeon,  shaped  like  a  magpie,  and  distinguished  from  all 
birds  by  its  round,  prominent  nostrils.  Its  head,  neck,  back,  and 
wing-coverts  are  of  a  dove  color.  The  breast  and  body  are  white, 
crossed  with  wavy  lines  of  black.  The  throat  is  a  pale  gray.  It 
has  ten  feathers  in  its  tail ;  the  two  middle  ones  are  black,  with 
white  tips,  the  others  dusky.  Its  legs  are  yellow,  and  its  claws 
white.  The  plumage  of  the  young  cuckoo  is  chiefly  brown. 

The  cuckoo,  like  many  other  birds,  derives  its  name  from  its 
note.  It  is  known,  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  in  our  own 
country.  It  is  familiarly  called,  in  many  places,  the  cow-bird;  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  farmers  call  it  the 
rain-crow. 
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It  is  a  migratory  bird ;  coming  to  us  in  April,  and  departing 
again  in  August  and  September.  It  bas  been  observed  that  its 
voice  changes  as  the  summer  advances,  till  at  length,  in  the  latter 
end  of  June,  it  is  scarcely  heard  beyond  a  faint  “gowk.'  Aris¬ 
totle  has  noticed  the  failure  of  its  song  before  it  leaves  the  country. 
There  is  much  correct  cuckoo-history  in  the  following  old  English 
lines : 

“  la  April, 

Come  he  will. 

In  flow'ry  May 
He  sings  all  day. 

In  leafy  June 
He  changes  his  tune. 

In  bright  July 
He’s  ready  tc  fl  , 

In  August 
Go  he  must” 

The  most  singular  habit  of  this  bird  has  not  yet  been  noticed. 
“The  female  cuckoo,  in  general,  makes  no  nest  of  her  own;  though 
she  has  been  known  to  rear  her  own  young.  But  usually  she 
repairs  for  that  purpose  to  the  nest  of  some  other  bird,  gene¬ 
rally  the  water  wag-tail  or  hedge-sparrow,  and  having  devoured 
the  eggs  of  the  owner,  lays  her  egg  in  the  place.  She  usually 
lays  but  one,  which  is  speckled,  and  of  the  size  of  a  black-bird’s. 
This,  the  fond,  foolish  bird  hatches  with  great  assiduity,  and  when 
it  breaks  the  shell,  finds  no  difference  in  the  great  ill-looking 
changeling  from  her  own.  To  supply  this  voracious  creature,  the 
nurse  toils  with  unusual  labor,  no  way  sensible  that  she  is  feeding 
up  an  enemy  to  her  race,  and  one  of  the  most  destructive  robbers 
of  her  future  progeny.’ ’ 

Sometimes  the  cuckoo  permits  the  eggs  of  the  bird  into  whose 
nest  it  lays  its  own,  to  remain.  In  this  case  the  young  cuckoo,  it 
is  said,  in  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  ejects  the  true  heirs  from  the 
nest — some  say  he  slily  devours  them,  and  at  last,  when  he  is  full 
grown,  serves  even  the  nurse  in  the  same  way.  It  is  known  that 
he  remains  in  the  nest  for  weeks  after  he  might  seek  his  own  food, 
and  by  piteous  cries,  causes  the  more  food  to  be  brought  him. 
Being  exceedingly  voracious,  he  sometimes  even  succeeds  in  enlist¬ 
ing  the  sympathies  of  other  birds  besides  the  one  that  hatched 
him,  inducing  them,  by  impressive  signs,  and  cries  of  hunger  and 
distress,  to  bring  him  food.  Alas,  for  our  bird.  Not  without 
reason  does  an  old  poet  call  him 

“  Obscene  intruder  in  her  neighbor’s  place  ” 

In  many  respects  the  cuckoo  must  be  ranked  with  the  most 
interesting  of  birds.  It  is  said  to  be  the  surest  herald  of  spring. 
The  nursery-song  is  founded  on  truth: 

“  The  cnckoo  is  a  fine  bird. 

He  sings  as  he  flies. 
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He  brings  us  good  tidiDgs, 

He  tells  us  no  lies. 

He  sucks  little  birds’  eggs 
To  make  his  voice  clear, 

And  when  he  sings  ‘  cuckoo,’ 

The  summer  is  near.” 

It  is  called  “the  husbandman’s  time-keeper,”  indicating  to  him 
how  the  season  moves.  “Hesiod  tells  us  that  when  the  song  of 
the  cuckoo  was  heard  among  the  oak-leaves,  it  was  late  for  plough¬ 
ing,  though  there  was  still  good  time,  if  it  rained  incessantly  three 
days  and  three  nights ;  and  wo  to  the  ancient  Italian  vine-dresser 
whom  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  surprised  before  he  had  finished 
pruning  his  vine.  Hence  the  irritating  mockery  with  which  the 
wayfarer,  loudly  imitating  the  notes  of  the  bird,  assailed  the  hus¬ 
bandman  as  he  cultivated  his  vineyard,  taunting  him  with  his 
sloth.”  Goldsmith,  speaking  of  the  certain  dependence  which  the 
farmer  may  put  in  the  announcement  of  the  cuckoo,  says,  “  these 
feathered  guides  come  to  us  heaven-taught,  and  point  out  the  true 
commencement  of  the  season.”  He  regards  them  as  truer  and 
surer  prophets  of  the  season  than  the  calendar : 

“  The  merry  cuckowe,  messenger  of  spring, 

His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  already  sounded; 

That  warns  all  lovers  waite  upon  their  king, 

Who  now  is  comming  forth  with  girland  crowned.” 

So  sings  Spencer.  Thompson  also,  in  his  Seasons,  refers  to  the 
song  of  this  bird  as  the  first  note  of  spring : 

“  Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales  : 

While  I  deduce 

From  the  first  note  the  cuckoo  sings 
The  symphony  of  spring.” 

There  is  a  very  ancient  ballad — indeed  it  is  said,  by  the  best- 
judges,  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  English  language  extant — called  the 
Cuckoo  Song,  which  we  here  give  both  for  its  age  and  its  beautiful 
simplicity : 

“  Sumer  is  icumen  in, 

Lhude  sing  cuccu ; 

Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med, 

And  springth  the  rode  nu. 

Sing  cuccu. 

Awe  beteth  after  lamb, 

Lhouth  after  calve  eu, 

Bulluc  sterteth, 

Bucke  verteth, 

Merie  sing  cuccu  : 

Cuccu,  cuccu. 

Wei  singes  the  cuccu, 

Ne  swik  thu  naver  nu.” 

As  this  spelling,  and  the  obsolete  words  used  obscure  the  sense., 
we  give  the  following,  in  modern  English,  from  Broderip : 

“  Summer  is  come  in, 

Loud  sings  the  cuckoo ; 
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The  seed  grows  and  the  mead  is  in  flower, 

And  the  wood  springs  (or  9hools)  now. 

Sing  cackoo. 

The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb. 

The  cow  lows  after  the  calf, 

The  bullock  starts, 

The  buck  verts  (goes  to  harbor  in  the  fern,) 

Merrily  sings  the  cuckoo, 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo ; 

Well  Bingest  thou  cuckoo, 

Mayest  thou  never  cease.” 

The  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  peculiar.  There  is  something  in  it 
which  touches  the  emotional  in  us,  and  awakens  an  association  of 
ideas  like  the  coo  of  the  dove,  pleasant  and  mournful.  “  Its  note,'" 
says  one,  “  seldom  occurs  to  the  memory  without  reminding  us  of 
the  sweets  of  summer;”  and,  we  may  add,  of  times  and  friends 
departed.  With  all  its  uniformity,  and  even  monotony  of  note, 
like  those  old  German  chorals  which  our  fathers  and  mothers  sung, 
and  which  we  heard  in  our  childhood,  it  weaves  its  song  into  our 
memories,  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  never  to  be  heard  again  with¬ 
out  deep  emotion.  Chaucer  alludes  to  the  note  of  cuckoo  as  sad, 
calls  it  “the  sorry  bird,”  and  addresses  it  thus: 

“  Veve  serrow  on  thee,  and  on  thy  lend  vois, 

Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry.” 

Ancient  fable  has  not  overlooked  our  bird,  and  the  father  of  the 
gods  himself  assumed  its  form,  in  which  to  introduce  himself  to 
Juno.  We  have  also  an  account  of  its  disputing  with  the  nightin¬ 
gale  its  claims  to  the  highest  power  of  song.  Chaucer  has  given, 
us  a  beautiful  poetical  account  of  this  contest,  in  his  poem  of  “  The 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale.”  We  give  a  specimen,  which  will  be 
found  quite  honorable  to  our  bird,  as  it  shows  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  modesty,  the  strongest  reasons,  and  the  most  good 
nature.  The  nightingale  meeting  it  in  the  grove,  addresses  it  rather 
dictatorially  thus  : 

“Now,  good  cuckow,  go  somewhere  away, 

And  let  us  that  can  singen  dwellen  here, 

For  every  wight  escheweth  thee  to  here. 

Thy  songs  be  bo  elenge,  in  good  fay.” 

To  which  the  cuckoo  meekly  but  forcibly  replies : 

“What  may  the  aylen  now? 

It  thinketh  me  I  sing  as  well  as  thou, 

For  my  song  is  both  true  and  plaine, 

And  though  I  cannot  crackell  so  in  vaine, 

As  thou  dost  in  thy  throte,  I  wot  never  how. 

And  every  wight  may  understand  mee, 

But,  nightingale,  so  may  they  not  done  thee, 

For  thou  hast  many  a  nice  queint  cry, 

And  I  have  thee  heard  saine,  ocy,  ocy, 

How  might  I  known  what  that  should  be.” 

The  nightingale  goes  on  to  explain,  that  by  his  “ocy”  he  means 
that  all  should  “be  shamefully  yslaine ”  who  say  aught  against 
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love:  thus  uncharitably  reflecting  upon  the  cuckoo.  Our  bird,  in 
answer,  undertakes  to  make  some  severe  strictures  upon  love,  in 
which  it  plainly  reproves  that  sickly,  sentimental  passion  which  its 
rival  regarded  as  the  height  of  pure  love.  Whereupon  both  night¬ 
ingale  and  poet  turn  against  it  in  wrath  and  rage,  thus  proving 
that  neither  knew  the  nature  of  pure  love.  The  poet  himself  con¬ 
fesses  his  most  uncharitable  conduct  thus : 

I  s'cert  anon, 

And  to  the  broke  I  ran  and  gat  a  ston, 

And  at  the  euckow  hertely  I  cast : 

And  he  for  drede  die  away  full  fast, 

And  glad  was  I  when  that  he  was  gon.” 

When  it  sings  or  chants  in  the  marsh,  thicket,  oT  orchard,  one 
is  singularly  puzzled  to  find  where  the  voice  comes  from,  how  near 
or  how  far  off  it  is,  and  whether  on  this  side  or  that.  This,  and 
the  peculiar  effect  which  its  note  produces  upon  the  listener,  referred 
to  in  a  preceding  page,  Wordsworth  has  beautifully  embodied  and 
expressed  in  his  touching  poem  on  the  cuckoo : 

‘*0  blithe  new-comer!  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  two-fold  shout  I  hears 

That  seems  to  fill  the  whole  air’s  space. 

As  loud  far  off  as  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  vale. 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  spring! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  Bird:  but  an  invisible  Thing. 

A  voice,  a  mystery; 

The  same  who  in  my  school  boy  days 
I  listened  to — that  cry 

Which  made  roe  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 

Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love ; 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  vet ; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 

And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

0  blessed  Bird!  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 

An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place, 

That  i8  fit  home  for  thee!” 

The  ancients  have  not  failed  to  associate  many  mystic  and  mys¬ 
terious  powers  and  virtues  with  the  cuckoo.  Pliny  says  that  when 
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it  is  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  hare,  and  applied  to  a  patient,  it 
will  cause  him  to  sleep.  Its  ashes  were  regarded  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  It  was  also  said  to  furnish 
a  specific  against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  Romans  imagined 
that  the  very  ^ound  of  its  voice,  when  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  had  the  power  of  producing  domestic  comfort.  It  was, 
moreover,  firmly  believed  that  if  any  one,  when  he  heard  its  note 
for  the  first  time  in  the  spring,  took  the  earth  upon  which  his  foot 
rested  at  the  time,  “  not  a  flea  would  be  hatched  wherever  that 
earth  was  scattered.”  As  to  matters  of  love,  wo  unto  the  wight 
who  heard  the  nightingale  before  he  had  heard  the  cuckoo.  Thus 
Chaucer  tells  us — 

“  Lovers  had  a  tokening, 

And  among  them  it  was  a  commune  tale 
That  it  were  good  to  hear  the  nightingale 
Rather  than  the  leud  cuckoo  sing.” 

These  fancies  have  passed  away  with  the  age  and  generations  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  reigned.  If  we  are  wiser  now,  let  us  be 
thankful,  and  not  forget  that  being  wiser  without  being  better  will 
only  increase  our  condemnation  in  the  end.  Let  us  be  thankful 
especially  for  that  pure  Christianity,  of  the  existence  and  truth  of 
which  all  superstition  is  a  sure  prophecy  ;  and  while  the  uncertain 
moonlight  of  error  is  waning,  let  us  hail  with  joy  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness — the  true  light  of  the  world. 

Now,  farewell,  cuckoo !  With  our  memories  of  thee  we  will 
associate  the  coming  of  an  eternal  spring ! 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  ! 

Thou  messenger  of  spring  ! 

Now  heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat. 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear  ; 

Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year? 

Delightful  visitant !  with  thee 
I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 

And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 
From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 
To  pluck  the  primrose  gay, 

Starts  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom, 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 

An  annual  quest  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird  !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear  ; 

Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  winter  in  thy  year  ! 
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0  could  I  fly.  I’d  fly  with  thee  ! 

We’d  make,  with  joyful  wing. 
Our  annual  visit  o’er  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  Epring. 


AMERICAN  YOUNG  MEN. 

American  history  presents  many  remarkable  instances  of  young 
men  taking  prominent  and  commanding  stations  at  an  age  which 
would  be  thought  very  young  in  other  countries.  We  subjoin  a 
few  striking  examples,  from  the  list  of  those  who  have  passed  off 
the  stage  of  human  action. 

At  the  age  of  29,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  an  influential  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia.  At  BO  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Convention;  at  32  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress; 
and  at  33  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  only  20  years  of  age  when  he  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and 
aid-de-camp  to  Washington.  At  25  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress;  at  30  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
at  32  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  organized  that  branch 
of  the  government  upon  so  complete  and  comprehensive  a  plan  that 
no  great  change  of  improvement  has  since  been  made  upon  it. 

John  Jay,  at  29  years  old,  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  wrote  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,* 
which  was  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  productions 
of  the  times.  At  32  he  prepared  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  State. 

Washington  was  27  years  of  age  when  he  covered  the  retreat  of 
the  British  troops  at  Braddock’s  defeat;  and  the  same  year  was 
honored  by  an  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  forces. 

Joseph  Warren  was  29  years  of  age  when  he  delivered  the- 
memorable  address  on  the  5th  of  March,  which  roused  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  liberty  in  his  section  of  the  country ;  and  at  3 4r 
he  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  freedom  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Fisher  Ames,  at  the  age  of  27,  had  excited  public  attention  by 
the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  public 
interest.  At  the  age  of  30  his  masterly  speeches  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had  exerted  great  influence,, 
so  that  the  youthful  orator  of  31  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
Suffolk  district  over  the  Revolutionary  hero,  Samuel  Adams. 

De  Witt  Clinton  entered  public  life  at  28 ;  Henry  Clay  at  26. 
The  most  youthful  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
William  Hooper,  of  North  Carolina,  whose  age  was  but  24. 
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THE  LAP-DOG,  PHILOSOPHICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

BY  SELDOM. 

* 

Some  lap-dogs  are  very  pretty  little  creatures.  Careful  feeding 
and  good  keeping  contributes  much  to  their  appearance.  When 
not  well  washed  and  combed  and  fed  and  nursed,  they  soon  grow 
rough  and  ugly ;  and  they  then  lose  that  admiration  usually  be¬ 
stowed  upon  a  clean,  sleek,  fat  little  fellow,  when,  for  instance,  he 
makes  his  appearance  as  he  peeps  out,  after  a  pleasant  nap,  from 
his  snug  nesting  place  in  the  arms  of  his  fond  mistress.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  prejudice  for  and  against  lap-dogs.  While  some 
consider  them  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  speedily  abated,  there 
are  others  who  fold  them  still  caressingly  to  their  bosoms  and 
vehemently  declare  them  to  be  the  dearest,  sweetest  little  creatures 
alive. 

Are  lap-dogs  useful?  This  question  may  be  started  and  many 
matter-of-fact  people  answer  it  with  a  decided  negative.  Without 
repeating  the  arguments  usually  aduced  on  this  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  we  beg  its  advocates  to  have  patience  at  least  till  we  present 
the  other  side’s  arguments,  in  the  compend  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
duced  them,  in  the  light  of  the  “ Philosophy  of  Natural  History.” 

Philosophically  considered,  then,  in  this  view,  the  lap-dog  be¬ 
longs  to  the  canine  species.  Now  the  dog ,  in  general,  it  is  known, 
is  a  very  useful  animal.  The  utility,  sagacity,  cleverness,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  fidelity  of  the  dog  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here  in 
this  connection.  The  Newfoundland,  the  terrier,  the  hound  and 
the  water-dog.  may  speak  for  themselves — philosophically,  if  they 
can,  if  not,  some  other  way.  If  the  canine  species  in  general  be 
useful,  then  the  families  or  varieties  are  useful  also.  And,  besides, 
all  the  creatures  of  God  are  designed  to  be,  in  some  sense,  useful 
to  man.  Therefore  the  lap-dog  is  useful,  in  view  of  his  relations 
just  considered. 

How  are  lap-dogs  useful?  may  be  asked  by  some  one  now  more 
favorably  disposed  in  this  direction  than  formerly.  In  different 
ways.  First,  they  find,  or  rather  furnish  employment  for  some 
ladies ,  who  otherwise  could  not  possibly  pass  away  their  precious 
time.  But  for  this,  according  to  their  own  accounts,  they  would 
positively  die.  They  are  so  oppressed  with  ennui ,  by  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  time  on  hand,  that  the  care  and  fondling  of  a  lap- 
dog  is  the  only  thing  in  God’s  creation  that  is  worthy  to  engage 
their  attention  and  energies,  and  thus  enable  them  by  some  possi¬ 
bility  to  live.  For,  suppose  they  would  take  a  poor,  half-starved, 
half-naked  orphan  from  the  neglect  and  dirt  in  which  many  are 
always  to  be  found,  and  bestow  the  same  care  and  attention  upon 
it — that  would  be  too  much  like  degrading  labor  for  such  ladies. 
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But,  secondly,  they  furnish  poor  nurses  the  means  of  subsistence. 
This  may  be  news  to  some  unsophisticated  partizsns  on  the  other 
side.  But  it  is  true.  Bor  some  ladies  cannot  exert  themselves 
enough  to  take  care  even  of  a  lap-dog;  and  lest  the  “dear,  sweet 
little  fellow”  should  in  any  wise  suffer,  they  will  condescend  to  take 
some  poor  girl  into  their  family  as  the  lap-dog's  nurse.  And  many 
poor  children  are  glad  for  the  situation,  because  when  they  have 
washed  and  combed  and  trimmed  and  fed  the  dog,  they  may  eat  of 
the  dainties  he  has  left,  or  at  least  be  allowed  to  satisfy  their  own 
hunger  with  coarser  fare.  If  the  lap-dog  knows  not  the  wants 
which  his  often  abused  nurse  feels,  it  is  certainly  not  his  fault. 

They  are,  in  the  third  place,  useful  in  cultivating  the  affections. 
The  only  affection  some  ladies  can  feel,  apparently,  is  for  those 
“dear,  sweet  little  fellows.'’  The  heart,  so  long  as  it  is  a  bona 
fide  heart,  must  have  some  object  upon  which  its  affections  may  be 
centered.  “  The  heart,  like  a  tendril,  accustomed  to  cling  wherever 
it  grows,  cannot  flourish  alone.”  If,  then,  there  be  persons  who 
consider  it  degrading  to  exercise  those  affections  upon  legitimate 
and  natural  objects,  it  is  well  that  they  may  go  out  towards  nothing 
worse  than  a  dear  little  pet.  It  still  gives  activity  to  one  of 
nature’s  noblest  gifts,  notwithstanding  it  be  misdirected. 

The  last  way  in  which  lap-dogs  are  useful  that  we  cannot  forbear 
mentioning,  although  we  must  omit  many  others  which  might  be 
adduced,  is,  that  they  teach  us  useful  lessons.  We  should  not  be 
too  extremely  particular  as  to  who  or  what  our  teachers  are.  This 
kind  of  over-nice  taste  has  greatly  retarded  the  spread  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  It  keeps  many  persons  forever  in  ignorance.  All 
that  should  be  required  in  any  teacher,  is  fitness.  If,  then,  a  lap- 
dog  can  give  us  a  good  lesson,  let  us  take  it.  The  idea  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  a  little  humiliating,  but  not  in  reality  any  more  so  than 
other  relations  to  the  dear  little  fellow. 

In  proof  of  the  last  proposition  affirmed  in  regard  to  their  use¬ 
fulness,  let  me  mention  an  incident  which  occurred,  not  a  great 
while  since,  in  a  railroad  car,  from  which  we  learned  a  lesson,  and 
if  any  others  can,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so.  Whether 
the  dog  or  the  lady  was  the  better  teacher,  is  left  for  each  one’s 
fancy  to  decide. 

Before  me,  on  one  seat,  were  four  persons — father,  mother  and 
two  children.  It  was  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity,  for  the 
train  was  crowded.  But  near  them  was  a  seat  occupied  by  a  well- 
dressed  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  a  charge  in  her  arms  upon  which 
she  lavished  no  little  care.  W as  it  not  a  sick  child  ?  or,  at  least, 
one  so  young  that  required  much  attention  and  delicate  handling! 
While  these  thoughts  were  passing  our  stock  of  sympathy  increased 
rapidly,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  single  seat  was  will¬ 
ingly  awarded  to  the  lady  and  her  nursling,  even  if  a  family  of 
four  had  to  occupy  one,  and  others  stand. 
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In  a  short  time,  however,  some  little  stir  having  been  made,  out 
popped  a  nice  little  curly-headed,  bright-eyed — lap-dog ,  just  waked 
up  from  his  drowsy  nap.  He  was  at  once  “the  observed  of  all 
observers,”  and  afforded  delight  apparently  to  the  two  children 
above  mentioned.  The  lady  noticing  this,  and  doubtless  to  gratify 
her  pride  by  calling  still  more  attention  to  her  darling  pet,  said, 
as  if  to  the  children,  “Isn’t  he  the  sweetest  dear  little  fellow  ever 
you  did  see?”  The  mother,  a  plain,  modest-looking  woman, 
undertook  to  reply  for  her  children.  “I  think  I  have  seen  sweeter 
and  dearer  little  fellows,5’  at  the  same  time  casting  a  fond  look 
upon  her  little  boy,  whose  eye,  dancing  with  delight,  looked 
brighter  than  the  dog’s.  That  look  was  observed  and  understood 
by  the  passengers. 

“Oh,  then,  you  don’t  like  lap-dogs,”  broke  in  the  other,  exult¬ 
ing  in  what  she  imagined  would  at  once  pass  for  evidence  of  her 
superior  taste  and  refinement. 

“In  their  proper  place  I  like  them  well  enough.  All  God’s 
creatures  command  our  admiration  in  their  right  relations,  but  out 
of  these  I  confess  my  interest  in  them  greatly  diminishes.” 

Somewhat  piqued  at  this,  the  lady  tartly  asked,  “And  what, 
pray,  are  the  right  relations  of  such  dear  little  creatures  as  this?” 

“To  answer  that  in  all  respects,”  replied  tne  mother  blandly, 
“would  require  more  than  the  present  place  and  circumstances 
allow.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  not  consider  the  right  rela¬ 
tions  of  lap-dogs.  They  are  out  of  their  place,  as  designed  by 

nature,  when  they  are  in  woman’s  arms  and  nestled  on  a  woman’s 
•  «/ 

breast.  God  designed  that  to  be  the  resting-place  of  nobler 
creatures;”  and  she  involuntarily  dropped  her  eye  again  upon  her 

children. 


“Yes,  but  suppose  all  have  not  these — what  then?”  and  the 
lady  tenderly  patted  her  dog. 

“Then  they  may  get  them;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  neglected 
children  all  around  those  who  keep  lap-dogs;  sometimes  in  their 
own  families,  and  certainly  it  would  be  more  to  the  credit  of  any 
woman’s  taste  and  feeling,  if  she  have  none  herself,  to  adopt  one 
of  these  than  to  waste  her  affections  upon  a  soulless  brute. 

“Candidly,  i  prefer  a  sweet  little  fellow  like  this  to  any  dirty 
little  brat  that  wallows  in  the  filth  of  the  streets,55  indignantly 
spoke  the  lady. 

“It  must  be  allowed,  though,  that  some  dogs  are  quite  as  un¬ 
sightly  and  filthy  as  the  little  unfortunate  immortals  for  whom  you 
seem  to  have  so  little  sympathy.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  infer  that, 
were  the  same  care  of  washing,  combing  and  feeding  bestowed  on 
these  that  your  lap-dog  receives,  they  would  present  a  much  im¬ 
proved  appearance.  The  children’s  food  seems  here,  in  violation 
of  scripture,  to  he  taken  from  them  and  thrown  to  the  dogs.” 
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“Well,  I  did’nt  intend  you  should  moralize,”  said  the  lady, 
anxious  to  drop  the  matter. 

“That  is  what  we  should  all  do,”  said  an  old  gentleman,  who 
had  been  listening  attentively;  “it  is  only  because  we  do  not 
moralize  enough  that  dogs  have  become  of  more  account  than 
neglected  children.  So  long  as  there  are  so  many  wretched  human 
beings  that  need  our  sympathy,  our  affections  should  not  be  wasted 
on  mere  animals.  When  we  hire  nurses,  too,  it  should  be  for 
children  instead  of  irrational  creatures.” 

By  the  time  the  cars  [stopped,  the  little  dog  had  again  nestled 
himself  quietly  in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  unconscious  of  the  talk 
he  had  occasioned  and  the  thoughts  he  had  awakened.  We  con¬ 
fess  we  like  dogs,  but  it  must  hereafter  be  in  their  proper  place. 
We  like  children,  too;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  special  occasion 
to  cultivate  lap-dogs  while  many  children  are  unprovided  for.  If 
dogs  may  be  made  more  beautiful  by  proper  care,  certainly  poor 
ragged  children  may  be  made  much  prettier  by  the  same  attention. 
To  afford  employment  to  ladies  and  nurses,  to  exercise  the  affec¬ 
tions  upon  and  to  train  up  to  happiness,  we  recommend,  instead  of 
lap-dogs,  a  better  substitute — the  children  of  the  poor. 


THE  HAPPY  LAND. — A  PROSE  POEM. 

The  rose  is  sweet,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  thorns ;  the  lily  of 
the  valley  is  fragrant,  but  it  springeth  up  among  the  brambles. 

The  spring  is  pleasant,  but  it  is  soon  past:  the  summer  is  bright, 
but  the  winter  destroyeth  the  beauty  thereof. 

The  rainbow  is  very  glorious,  but  it  soon  vanisheth  away:  life  is 
good,  but  it  is  quickly  swallowed  up  in  death. 

There  is  a  land  where  the  roses  are  without  thorns,  where  the 
flowers  are  not  mixed  with  brambles. 

In  that  land  there  is  eternal  spring,  and  light  without  any  cloud. 

The  tree  of  life  groweth  in  the  midst  thereof ;  rivers  of  plea¬ 
sure  are  there,  and  flowers  that  never  fade. 

My  riads  of  happy  spirits  are  there,  and  surround  the  throne  of 
God  with  a  perpetual  hymn. 

The  angels  with  their  golden  harps  sing  praises  continually,  and 
the  cherubim  fly  on  wings  of  fire. 

This  country  is  heaven;  it  is  the  country  of  those  that  are  good; 
and  nothing  that  is  wicked  must  inhabit  there. 

The  toad  must  not  spit  its  venom  amongst  turtle  doves :  nor  the 
poisonous  henbane  grow  amongst  sweet  flowers. 

This  earth  is  pleasant;  for  it  is  God’s  earth,  and  it  is  filled  with 
many  delightful  things. 

But  that  country  is  far  better :  there  we  shall  not  grieve  any  more, 
nor  be  sick  any  more,  nor  do  wrong  any  more ;  there  the  cold  of 
winter  shall  not  wither  us,  nor  the  heats  of  summer  scorch  us. 


A  WRECK  WITHOUT  A  STORM. 
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A  WRECK  WITHOUT  A  STORM. 

i 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Those  who  live  in  a  town  too  large  to  enable  them  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  person,  have  no  doubt  noticed  what  I  am  about 
to  remark.  It  is  this:  They  frequently  meet  persons  on  the 
street  in  whom  they  become  interested — they  meet  them  often, 
know  that  they  are  the  same  persons  whom  they  have  met  before, 
and  yet  know  not  their  name,  their  location,  or  their  business. 

A  person  of  this  kind  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
the  last  two  years.  It  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  lonely  and  bashful 
appearance,  perhaps  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  indifferently 
dressed;  but  his  raiment  is  always  whole,  and  there  is  a  certain 
kind  of  a  cleanliness  about  him  which  indicates  that  some  one 
takes  better  care  of  him  than  he  does  of  himself.  His  walk  is 
rather  slow,  somewhat  awkward,  and  without  any  elasticity.  But 
his  face ! — this  is  just  such  as  awakens  at  once  the  deepest  pity. 
The  sides  of  his  nose,  the  slopes  of  his  cheeks,  and  the  circle  of 
his  lips,  are  a  mixture  of  red  and  deep  blue ;  and  his  face  has 
spots  upon  it  on  which  the  skin  frequently  changes,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  constant  fiow  of  w’ater  from  his  eyes. 

This  man  I  often  met.  I  never  passed  him  without  thinking  of 
him,  wondering  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  and  what  might  probably 
have  been  his  history.  A  few  evenings  ago,  as  I  was  walking  in 
a  distant  portion  of  the  town,  I  saw  him  sit  in  front  of  a  small 
house ;  and  seeing  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at  his  door  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
stepping  across  to  make  some  inquiries  in  order  to  satisfy  my  long 
curiosity. 

“Tell  me|  friend,  who  is  that  neighbor  of  yours,  now  sitting 
before  the  door  across  the  street?  I  have  often  met  him,  and  often 
wondered  who  and  what  manner  of  man  he  is ;  and  I  have  now 
crossed  the  street  on  purpose  to  learn  from  you  whether  my  many 
suTmises  in  regard  to  him  are  correct.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  can  give  you  his  history  in  a  few  words. 
He  is  a  poor  creature !  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  what 
is  called  a  rowdy;  he  was  always  lazy,  fond  of  being  about  the 
taverns ;  he  never  would  work,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  hunting 
and  fishing.” 

“Does  he  drink?” 

“Oh,  yes,  of  course,  you  can  see  that  in  his  face.” 

“Well,  I  thought  so.  His  countenance  doth  witness  against 

him.” 

“Ye3,  he  began  to  love  liquor  when  he  was  yet  young;  he  be¬ 
came  fonder  of  it  year  after  year,  and  now  he  drinks  constantly, 
when  he  can  get  it.” 
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“Then  he  has  no  funds  himself?” 

“None,  except  what  he  can  slip  out  of  the  till  of  his  daughter’s 
shop ;  she  keeps  him ;  and  he  manages,  sometimes,  to  slip  a  little 
out  for  liquor!  He  is  a  great  charge  to  them.” 

“Oh,  what  a  ruin!”  we  exclaimed,  and  bid  our  friend  good, 
evening.  Passing  on  we  made  many  reflections,  a  few  of  which 
we  will  record. 

1.  Is  not  this  case  similar  to  thousands?  Who  has  not  a  neigh¬ 
bor  whose  history  could  be  told  almost  in  the  same  words.  Once 
a  rosy  boy — then  a  pleasure-loving  youth — then  a  drinking  man — 
then  an  aged  wreck ! 

2.  He  began  young.  He  did  not  expect  nor  intend  to  become 
a  drunkard.  His  love  of  low  company,  at  the  taverns,  cultivated 
his  idleness,  and  this,  in  turn,  cultivated  his  love  of  strong  drink, 
and,  between  the  two,  there  grew  upon  him  a  fearful  ruin ! 

8.  What  a  ruin  is  this !  It  is  already  a  ruin ;  it  is  not  merely 
to  become  one.  He  is  gone  beyond  recovery.  Even  if  his  habit 
of  drinking  to  excess  could  now  be  broken,  his  half-rotten  body 
could  never  be  renovated!  His  strength  and  his  health  are  gone 
forever ! 

“  Disease  has  licked  his  blood,  and  drank 
His  marrow  up;  his  breath  smells  mortally, 

And  in  his  bowels  plague  and  fever  lurk; 

And  in  his  very  heart,  and  veins,  and  life. 

Consumption’s  worm  gnaws  greedily  unseen!” 

He  is  gone — gone !  The  experiment  of  life  has  been  made,  and 
has  proved  a  failure — an  awful  failure.  Childhood  and  youth  are 
gone — gone !  Hope  and  happiness,  gone — gone !  The  past  irre¬ 
vocable — the  present  full  of  misery — the  future  dark!  An  im¬ 
mortal  spirit  wrecked ! 

4.  Why  are  we  not  more  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  rid  our  country 
from  the  cause  of  such  wreck  and  ruin?  Even  now  the  young 
are  gradually  and  insidiously  snared  into  just  such  a  course  of 
life  as  this ;  for  this  man  was  once  young ;  and  we  are  looking 
silently  on.  Our  friends,  our  neighbors,  even  our  children,  are 
snared,  and  some  of  us  say — it  must  be  so ! 


DEATH  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

0,  let  me  die  in  the  country,  where  I  shall  not  fall,  like  a 
leaf  of  the  forest,  unheeded ;  where  those  who  loved  me  need  not 
mask  their  heart  to  meet  the  careless  multitude,  and  strive  to  for¬ 
get  me !  Bury  me  in  the  country  amid  the  prayers  of  the  good 
•  and  the  tears  of  the  loving;  not  in  the  dark,  damp  vault,  away 
from  the  sweet-scented  air,  and  the  cheerful  sunshine ;  but  in  the 
open  fields  among  the  flowers  that  I  loved  and  cherished  while 
living. — Fanny  Forester. 
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RURAL  SCENES  AND  PASTIMES  AMONG  THE  GREEN 

MOUNTAINS. 

Now  cast  thy  glance  to  yonder  pine 
Where  Nate  and  Yorrick  half  recline, 

Fast  by  a  log,  in  lively  chat, 

Conversing  now  on  this,  now  that; 

There  flowers  dispread  beneath  the  shade 
In  divers  beauteous  hues  arrayed. 

In  our  last  we  left  Yorrick  and  Nate,  rather  abruptly,  as  they 
were  entering  a  large  swamp  in  search  of  spring  flowers.  It  was 
the  month  of  May,  when  every  thing  began  to  look  fresh  and 
beautiful.  In  the  meadows,  the  grass  was  almost  high  enough  to 
■wave  in  the  wind,  and  the  swallows  were  chasing  each  other  over 
its  surface,  while  the  larks  bathed  their  yellow  breasts  in  the  dews 
that  rested  upon  it.  Here  and  there  were  black-birds  flying  and 
singing,  and  here  and  there,  also,  the  dandelions  peeped  forth 
their  bright  faces,  either  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  morning,  or  to 
look  out  for  those  cruel  little  fellows  that  gather  greens.  Neither 
were  the  woods  behind  in  doing  honor  to  the  purple  spring-time. 
Almost  every  tree  was  in  full  bud,  and  their  crimson  and  purple  and 
green  colors  mingled  together  in  most  exquisite  harmony.  The 
pines  and  hemlocks  even  were  clothing  themselves  in  lighter  green, 
not  ashamed  to  wear  the  spring  fashions  over  their  winter  garments. 

At  such  a  time  we  left,  as  we  have  said,  Yorrick  and  Nate,  when 
they  were  entering  a  large  swamp.  The  recollection  of  McGregory 
made  this  necessary,  for  the  hill-side  where  they  were,  imme¬ 
diately  recalled  him.  The  sequel  will  tell  why.  It  is  true,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  scenes  of  the  past  never  present  themselves  in  an 
unbroken  series.  I  mean  the  past  of  the  individual  whose  mind 
may  he  in  the  act  of  retrospection.  Associations  in  perpetual 
change  are  passing  through  the  mind  at  such  a  time,  with  no  other 
bond  of  connection  than  the  common  pleasure  which  is  had  in 
them  all.  Like  dew-drops  which  sparkle  with  one  light,  and  yet, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  beholder,  appear  here  bright  and 
there  dim,  do  past  scenes  come  and  go  in  what  the  poet  has  appro¬ 
priately  called  “the  dewy  dawn  of  memory.” 

Using  the  last  thought  as  an  apology  for  our  former  digression, 
we  gladly  return  to  those  whom  we  left,  and  find  them  in  lively 
converse,  carelessly  seated  by  an  old  log  under  a  large  pine,  with 
their  flowers  spread  out  on  the  moss  at  their  feet.  The  swamp, 
through  which  they  have  just  passed,  has  revealed  to  them  many 
things  of  beauty.  They  have  marked  the  place  where  the  phea¬ 
sants  drum,  and  the  little  paths  where  the  rabbits  run.  They  have 
noticed  the  white  moss  hanging  to  the  dead  cedars  like  hoary  locks, 
and  pricked  open  the  blisters  that  cover  the  bark  of  the  fragrant 
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balsam.  They  have  discovered  the  rare  Calypso,  and  the  purple 
Arethusa,  and  rejoiced  in  their  success.  In  fine,  they  have  seen, 
nature  in  her  most  quiet  loveliness,  and  their  youthful  hearts  have 
been  made  better  by  the  vision.  Feelings,  whose  strength  they 
knew  not,  were  awakened  in  the  depths  of  their  being  as  they 
listened  to  the  singing  birds  or  gathered  flowers  among  the  budding 
trees.  Their  age,  their  mutual  love,  the  loveliest  month  of  the 
purple  spring,  and  the  cheering  fragrance  of  the  growing  fern, 
have  all  conspired  to  give  to  those  feelings  an  abiding  lodgment  in 
their  hearts.  They  cannot  entirely  pass  away,  for,  having  become 
part  of  their  being,  they  will  linger  with  them  forever,  and  in  the 
busy  scenes  of  after  life  be  a  solace  of  sweet  enjoyment,  revealing 
to  them  there  glimpses  of  a  far-off  golden  period,  when  they  were 
ascending  and  not  descending  the  arch  of  life,  and  creating  within 
them  a  home-sickness  for  the  past,  not  sad  but  delightful.  How 
can  they  forget  the  hillside  of  that  swamp,  where  the  violets 
bloomed  and  the  rustling  leaves  kept  tune  with  the  murmuring 
stream.  Their  childhood  has  hallowed  it,  and  the  song  of  their 
common  friend,  McGregory,  which  they  often  sing,  has  fixed  it 
immovably  in  their  minds. 

I  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  song  entire,  for  it  was  this  that 
brought  McGregory  to  my  mind  before,  and  led  me  to  that  cove, 
where  first  he  sang  it  to  me,  calling  it  his  Saxon  ditty. 

Come  to  the  bill  side,  come! 

Come  where  the  violets  bloom  ; 

Where  the  sighing  breeze,  through  the  rustling  trees. 

And  the  murm’ring  brook  keep  tune. 

Come  where  the  squirrels  piaj  ! 

Come  to  the  hemlock  shade, 

Where  the  May  dowers  grow,  in  the  moss  below 
And  the  night-hawk’s  eggs  are  laid! 

Come  to  the  hill  side,  come! 

Come  when  the  morning’s  gray  ; 

When  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  singing  thrush 
In  the  tree-top  tunes  his  lay! 

Come  when  the  sparkling  dew 
Jewels  the  budded  flow’rs  ! 

When  the  pigeons  brood,  in  the  waving  wood. 

And  enjoy  the  rosy  hours  ! 

Come  to  the  hill  side,  come! 

Come  with  the  one  you  love; 

With  the  sweet  and  fair,  to  the  wholesome  air 
Of  the  music  sounding  grove  ! 

Come  when  the  trysting  tree 
By  the  sighing  wind  is  stirred  ; 

When  under  the  bridge,  by  the  briery  hedge, 

Softly  the  pewit  is  heard  ! 

Come  to  the  hill-side,  come  ! 

Come  where  the  violets  bloom; 

Where  the  sighing  breeze,  through  the  rustling  trees, 

And  the  murm’ring  brook  keep  tune. 
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It  was  the  recollection  of  this  song,  as  I  have  said,  which  led 
Hie  away  from  Yorrick  and  Nate,  to  its  composer,  and  when  once 
started  upon  such  digression  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  return. 
Even  now,  my  attachment  to  the  well-bred  Scotchman  is  so  strong, 
that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  can  refrain  from  expressing 
my  feelings  of  sadness  that  I  am  no  longer  with  him.  With  the 
same  depth  of  feeling  which  prompted  them,  I  can  use  his  own 
words  in  this  connection,  and  will,  notwithstanding  the  error  of 
making  a  new  digression  apologize  for  a  former  one. 

And  art  thou  gane,  my  friendly  brither, 

Ayont  the  stretch  cf  visions  tether, 

And  left  me  here  to  droop  an’  wither 
Wi’  waefu'  grane  ? 

Alake  !  ne’er  can  I  find  anither 
Like  thee  again! 

Aft  do  my  een  atbart  the  past 
A  glintin’  glance  o’  mem’ry  cast, 

Till  tears  come  drapping  big  an’  fast 
Down  ilka  cheek. 

To  think  sieh  scenes  hae  fled  at  last 
Like  morning  reek. 

Aft  in  this  bonny  time  of  spring 
I  walk  to  hear  the  lav’rocks  sing, 

And  mark  ilk  insects  bizzing  wing 
Biink  in  the  rays ; 

Bat  sound  an’  sight  now  naethmg  bring 
But  ither  days. 

Aft  do  I  sigh  that  ye  were  here 
To  see  how  fine  these  fields  appear 

»  And  mark  how  bauld  those  mountains  rear 

Their  towzie  head  ; 

When  crimson- tipped  clouds  point  where 
The  day  has  fled. 

When  saft  the  winds  blaw  frae  the  west. 

And  thunder  clouds  wi’  foaming  crest 
Are  piling  up  sae  thick  and  vast 
Alang  the  sky; 

The  wish  comes  swelling  in  my  breast 
That  ye  were  nigh. 

*  *  %  *  *  * 

We  have  said  that  the  two  flower-gatherers  are  now  seated  by 
an  old  log  under  a  pine  in  lively  converse.  It  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting,  then,  to  listen  to  their  random  conversation,  in  the  way 
of  ascertaining  how  surrounding  things  may  affect  them,  and  what 
thoughts  and  associations  they  may  awaken. 

“  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  wrood,  Nate,  which  he  wdiose 
home  is  in  the  desert  city  feels  not.  Spring  to  such  is  only  a 
catch  of  warm  air  and  a  glimpse  of  pleasant  sunshine,  while  to  us 
it  is  a  new  creation.  Did  you  mark,  when  wre  wrere  stepping  along 
the  south  side  of  the  swamp,  the  budding  birch  and  the  alder 
blossoms?  Did  you  catch,  also,  when,  after  passing  through  the 
large  cranberry  field,  we  reached  the  hill  on  the  other  side,  the 
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fragrance  of  that  sweet  fern,  out  of  which  the  toll-gate  keeper’s 
wife  makes  such  delectable  beer?  You  know  we  were  wont  to  call 
her  ‘  pretty  Maudlin’  when  we  passed  her  house  a  trout-fishing. 
Alas !  I  wish  we  could  always  spend  our  spring-time  thus,  and  not 
he  called  away  from  an  enjoyment  so  full  of  innocence  and  con¬ 
tentment.” 

“You  forget,  Yorrick,  that  ‘a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.’ 
As  for  myself,  I  take  more  pleasure,  I  believe,  in  recalling  such  a 
day  and  tramp  as  this  than  I  do  in  the  day  and  tramp  itself.  All 
the  little  -incidents  and  all  the  pleasing  scenes  are  treasured  up  in 
the  mind,  and,  as  occasion  demands,  they  re -present  themselves, 
clothed  with  a  certain  indefinable  charm  of  distance,  which  makes 
the  pleasure  which  they  create  only  the  more  exquisite.  Do  you 
not  yourself  remember  the  joyous  time  we  had  near  the  wheat 
field  on  the  hill,  when  we  speared  the  old,  dead  cherry-tree  with 
fence-stakes,  imagining  ourselves  to  be  two  notable  heroes  of  the 
long-haired  Greeks  fighting  against  a  Trojan  citadel?  What  re¬ 
joicings  we  had  in  our  victory,  when  the  tottering  tower  fell,  and 
gave  us,  as  captors,  a  whole  nest  of  coward  Trojans,  in  the  shape 
of  flying  squirrels!  Is  not  the  enjoyment  of  that  day  still  with 
you,  strengthened  by  time,  and  not  ‘gone  glimmering,’  &c.’’ 

“Certainly  it  is,  and  I  agree  with  you  perfectly.  Pleasures  of  this 
kind  are  not  ‘like  poppies  spread.’  But  is  not  the  scene  around 
us  truly  beautiful  and  one  which  would  naturally  inspire  such  a 
wish?  Through  that  opening  in  the  pines,  I  can  see  the  very  top 
of  old  Mansfield  in  the  distance  and  the  cloud-shadows  passing 
slowly  over  it.  But,  how  absolutely  still  every  thing  is  around  us. 
I  feel  like  speaking  in  a  whisper  through  fear  of  disturbing  nature 
in  this  quiet  pine-forest  retreat.  What  a  soft  carpet  those  old  pa¬ 
triarchal  logs  sleep  on !  I  have  always  had  for  such  logs  a  pecu¬ 
liar  affection — what  Butler  would  call,  quoting  from  Horace,  an 
amabilis  insania.  They  are  to  me,  Nate,  the  cherished  relics  of 
past  ages — fathers  of  more  than  three  tree-generations  ;  Nestors,  I 
might  call  them,  eloquent  in  age.  Many  a  tale  of  olden  time  could 
they  relate,  would  they  but  awake  from  their  long  sleep  and  open 
their  dumb  lips.  But,  alas  !  their  little  life,  like  ours,  is  ‘rounded 
with  a  sleep.’ 

‘They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  tree  in  its  time  plays  many  parts, 

Its  acts  being  seven  ages.  At  first,  the  seed, 

Rooting  its  darksome  way  beneath  the  sod  : 

And  then  the  slender  stem  with  opening  leaves, 

Pushing  above  the  earth  its  shining  face  : 

And  then  the  branchful  sapling,  sweetly  sighing 
With  winds,  and  rocking  little  birds  asleep 
That  softly  nestle  in  its  whisp’ring  leaves  : 

Then  larger  still,  with  fast  increasing  branches, 

Affording  shade  to  beasts  and  weary  men. 

And  gathering  moss  upon  its  rugged  bark: 

Then  towering  aloft  it  plays  its  part, 
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Monarch  of  all  the  woods,  sending  its  roots 
Far  down,  and  with  its  loDg outspreading  arms. 
Battling  with  furious  storms  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  sapless  skeleton  ; 

Struck  with  the  angry  bolts  of  heaven,  it  etands 
Above  the  rising  generation. 

All  desolate,  the  strength  of  manhood  fled 
From  its  shrunk  shaDks  ;  and  its  big,  manly  voice, 
Gone  with  the  thousand  leaves  which  made  it,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  sound.  Last  scene  of  all 
♦  That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 

It  tott’ring  falls,  and  sleeps  in  mere  oblivion  : 

Sans  leaves,  sans  limbs,  sans  bark,  sans  every  thing.’  ” 


“  Well  done,  Yorrick  !  I  perceive  you  have  read  Shakspeare  to 
some  purpose,  and  that,  like  the  Duke,  in  ‘As  You  Like  It,’  your 
life— 


*  *  *  t  Exempt  from  public  haunt, 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.’ 


“  Hereafter,  I  shall  most  assuredly  cherish  those  old  patriarchal 
logs  with  a  becoming  reverence.  Who  knows  but  that  Spenser — 
this  book  brought  him  to  my  mind — was  resting  upon  just  such  a 
log  as  this  when  he  read  the  manuscript  of  the  Fairy  Queen  to 
Raleigh : 

*  Amongst  the  cooling  shade 
Of  the  green  alders,  by  the  Mulla’s  shore.’ 

“No  doubt  he  did;  but  let  us  gather  up  our  flowers  and  start 
homeward.  The  sun  will  soon  be  behind  the  hills,  and  the  song  of 
the  whip-poor-will  be  heard  in  the  grove.  Already  the  clouds  are 
growing  crimson,  and  the  trees  casting  a  longer  shadow,  and  the 
night-hawks  darting  up  and  down  above  the  woods.’ ’ 


CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood  !  happiest  stage  of  life  ' 
Free  from  care,  and  free  from  strife. 
Free  from  memory’s  ruthless  reign, 
Fraught  with  scenes  of  former  pain; 
Free  from  fancy’s  cruel  skill. 
Fabricating  future  ill ; 

Time  when  all  that  meets  the  view, 
All  can  charm,  for  all  is  new  ; 

How  thy  long-lost  hours  I  mourn. 
Never,  never  to  return  ! 

Then  to  toss  the  circling  ball, 
Caught  rebounding  from  the  wali  ; 
Then  the  mimic  ship  to  guide 
Down  the  kennel’s  dirty  tide  ; 

Then  the  hoop’s  revolving  pace 
Through  the  dirty  street  to  chase; 

0  what  joy  !  it  once  was  mine  : 
Childhood  !  matchless  boon  of  thine  ! 
How  thy  long-lost  hours  I  mourn. 
Never,  never  to  return  ! 
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TEARS. 

“The  first  voice  which  I  uttered,  was  crying,  as  all  others  do.’? 
Such  is  the  confession  of  the  Author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  '  It 
is  the  truth  with  reference  to  all  men.  Crying,  they  begin  their 
earthly  career.  In  this  they  bear  testimony  of  having  entered  upon 
a  state  of  misery.  The  first  sensations  upon  their  visible  frame  are 
painful.  The  uttered  “cry”  indicates  this.  The  life  that  follows*, 
often  reminds  the  wanderer,  that  the  signs  of  suffering  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  were  not  deceptive.  ‘  How  man}7  tears  flow  over  blooming  as 
•well  as  pallid  cheeks,  before  the  wearied  pilgrim  arrives  at  his,  or 
her,  journey’s  end.  At  no  time  ceases  the  stream  of  tears  to  flow 
somewhere ;  at  no  time  are  all  tears  wiped  away.  There  is  one* 
place  and  one  state  in  which  this  shall  be  the  happy  condition  of 
human  beings.  The  place  is  heaven,  and  the  state  is  glorification*. 
^Neither  of  these  can  be  found  in  this  “barren  land.”  In  the  hea¬ 
venly  Jerusalem  “God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  sorrow  nor  crying.”  In  eternity ,  in  the  case  of  saints,  are' 

- “  These  days  of  weeping  o’er, 

Past  this  scene  of  toil  and  pain, 

Thev  shall  feel  distress  no  more, 

Never,  never  weep  again!” 

The  fact  that  tears  are  so  common,  causes  us  to  regard  them  but 
lightly.  Witnessing  the  flowing  tear  of  the  babe,  or  the  running: 
Streams  down  the  furrowed  face  of  the  aged  so  often,  and  under* 
circumstances  so  diversified,  wTe  are  apt  to  overlook  the  significance* 
of  all  tears.  And  yet  is  there  a  vast  difference  as  to  the  weight  to 
be  attached  to  these  effusions  from  the  eye. 

As  to  the  moral  worth  of  tears,  much  depends  upon  the  cause 
that  produces  them.  Many,  perhaps  most  tears,  have  no  moral- 
worth  whatever.  There  are  tears  of  dissimulation.  Some  people 
seem  to  be  able  to  wTeep  just  when  they  please.  Knowing  that  there 
as  great  force  in  tears,  they  will  dissemble  and  weepingly  aim  at 
gaining  purely  selfish  ends.  Such  tears  are  commonly  called  croc¬ 
odile  tears.  We  read  of  a  strong  case  of  this  kind  in  the  prophesies> 
of  Jeremiah:  41.  “Ishmael  went  forth  weeping;”  but  only  to* 
make  the  work  of  death  more  certain  upon  the  men  of  Shechim*, 
and  carry  out  successfully  his  wicked  rebellion.  Spoiled  children 
and  spoiled  youths,  and  perhaps  sometimes  spoiled  people  in  the* 
years  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  practice  this  kind  of  dissimula¬ 
tion.  If  the  will  of  such  is  bent  towards  some  object,  and  they  are 
opposed  by  another  will  with  superior  authority,  tears  will  be  a 
common  refuge  with  them.  They  expect  to  produce  a  sufficient 
degree  of  sympathy  in  the  opposing  party,  by  which  they  would 
become  ready  to  yield  to  their  own  selfishness. 
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There  are  tears  caused  by  “the  sorrow  of  the  world’  which 
“worketh  death.”  A  rich  man  becomes  poor  by  wicked  prodigality. 
Burning  tears  are,  in  such  cases,  often  the  result.  What  a  fool  I 
■was,  he  says  to  himself,  to  be  so  regardless  of  my  future  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  only  bent  upon  scattering  wastefully  the  plenteous  means 
of  temporahprosperity.  A  poor  man  becomes  dissatisfied  with  his 
lot,  and  begins  to  say,  “The  ways  of  the  Lord  are  not  equal.”  He 
envies  the  rich,  and  weeps  for  those  treasures  which  moth  and  rust 
corrupt  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  All  such  tears  only 
increase  the  size  and  degree  of  the  cup  of  bitterness  which  all  must 
taste  in  this  land  of  the  curse.  Such  also  are  the  tears  of  persons 
who  by  transgressing  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  or  breaking 
the  code  of  the  law  of  God,  blast  their  former  fame,  stain  their 
character,  and  wither  under  the  gaze  of  their  respectable  fellow 
beings.  Many  a  man  of  honor  has  sunk  into  tearful  oblivion,  by 
entering  the  way  of  the  transgressor.  The  rosy  faces  of  many 
young  maidens  and  young  men  faded  into  sorrowful  paleness,  be¬ 
cause  they  broke  the  seventh  commandment.  Who  can  represent, 
in  human  language,  the  tearful  pangs  of  those  whose  passions  rule 
out  of  the  way  decency,  chastity,  respect,  and  even  the  law  of 
God  !  And  yet,  what  worth  in  all  these  tears.  They  wash  no  stain 
from  the  soul — they  expiate  no  sin,  they  cry  not  to  heaven  for 
mercy,  pardon  and  peace.  It  is  weeping  over  self,  not  over  sin. 

There  are  tears  of  sympathy.  Human  beings  are  all  of  like  flesh 
and  blood.  They  are  bound  together  by  the  same  natures.  Every' 
individual  is  but  a  part  of  an  immense  whole.  It  is  thus  that  we 
weep  with  those  who  weep,  as  well  as  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice. 
The  sorrows  of  our  fellows  affect  us.  Such  tears,  though  they  rise? 
not  above  human  nature  as  it  is,  have  some  worth.  They  evidence 
the  remains  of  humanity.  Stoicism  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  all  good  men. 

Purer  and  of  moral  worth  are  the  sympathies  of  saints.  Their 
sorrows  and  tears  are  sacred  even  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  far  as  they 
rest  on  a  Christian  basis.  Angels  are  poetically  represented  as  weep¬ 
ing  over  the  sins  and  folly  of  mortals.  The  tears  of  the  truly  humble 
Christian  partake  of  such  a  nature.  If  the  faithful  do  sometimes 
weep  as  the  world,  it  is  only  in  the  hour  of  darkest  temptation.  The 
bitterest  tears  of  which  they  have  knowledge,  are  tears  over  sin  and 
unrighteousness.  “They  that  sow  in  tears,”  in  this  sense,  doubt¬ 
less  “shall  reap  in  joy.”  “Rivers  of  waters  run  down  mine  eyes, 
because  they  keep  not  thy  law,”  says  the  Psalmist.  If  these  tears 
are  sympathetic,  it  is  a  sympathy  in  the  elements  of  truth,  love  and 
holiness.  Even  the  Saviour  wept  tears  of  sympathy — once  at  the- 
grave  of  Lazarus,  and  then  on  his  approach  towards  the  doomed 
city  of  Jerusalem.  A  third  instance  of  Christ  weeping,  we  have 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  “  He  offered  up  prayers  and  sup¬ 
plications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears .”  Truly,  if  Jesus  wept 
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over  sin  and  sinners,  then  should  sinners  weep  for  the  same  reason. 
They  are  the  cause  of  Christ’s  tears;  but  if  he  wept  over  them ,  then 
should  they  also  weep  over  themselves. 

“  Bat  drops  of  grief  can  ne’er  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  owe  ; 

Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away,  # 

’Tis  all  that  I  can  do.” 


DOING  GOOD. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  fear  there  are  very  wrong  and  injurious  views  prevalent  in 
regard  to  doing  good.  Perhaps  we  should  not  say  views,  but  feel¬ 
ings  ;  for  we  apprehend  the  evil  is  rather  practical  than  theoretical. 

The  scriptures  teach  that  good  doing,  does  not  merit;  but  this 
principle,  we  fear  is  so  held  in  unrighteousness  by  many,  as  to  become 
a  kind  of  check  upon  their  zeal.  We  are  naturally  selfish,  and  the 
remains  of  this  narrow  spirit,  are  still,  in  part,  active  in  us  even 
when  we  are  under  the  power  of  the  new  life  in  Christ ;  hence  we 
are  slow  to  do  good,  while  we  are  confronted  with  the  truth  that  we 
cannot  merit  any  thing  in  this  way.  We  would  rather  do  good  for 
wages,  than  as  a  free  expression  of  gratitude.  We  would  rather 
do  good  as  a  duty,  than  as  a  privilege.  We  would  rather  do  good 
to  bring  grace,  than  to  exhibit  grace.  We  would  rather  do  good  to 
make  ourselves  good,  than  because  we  are  good.  Thus,  the  remains 
of  our  selfishness  causes  us  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  doing  good  in 
unrighteousness  and  to  render  its  power  of  no  effect. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  error  to  feel,  that  doing  good  is  of  no 
benefit  to  us,  because  it  can  merit  nothing.  Is  the  growth  of  leaves, 
blossoms  and  fruit,  of  no  benefit  to  the  tree,  because  that  growth 
cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  tree,  or  its  relations  to  the  soil  in 
which  it  stands  ?  Is  active  exercise  of  no  value  to  our  bodies,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  become  the  ground  of  life  to  the  body,  but  only 
the  occasion  of  its  healthy  activities  ?  Is  the  outlet  of  a  spring  of 
no  benefit  to  that  spring  because  it  is  not  the  source  from  which 
the  spring  is  supplied  ?  In  like  manner,  is  activity  in  doing  good 
of  no  benefit  to  a  Christian,  because  it  does  not  become  the  cause  of 
his  religious  life,  but  only  the  condition  and  mode  of  its  free  and 
selfish  development  ?  Thus,  he  that  watereth  is  himself  watered — 
he  that  does  good  receives  good. 

Suppose  even  that  doing  good  did  not  benefit  us,  it  would  still 
be  selfish  on  that  account  to  grow  weary  in  it.  Even  if  we  did  not 
benefit  ourselves,  we  still  bless  others.  This  is  to  be  truly  benev¬ 
olent.  This  is  to  do  service  without  the  hope  of  wages.  This  is 
to  be  like  Christ,  who  sought  not  his  own,  but  gave  himself  and  his 
services  for  the  good  of  others. 
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There  is  another  evil  existing,  as  we  think,  in  regard  to  good¬ 
doing.  It  is  the  disposition  to  bring  all  our  good-doing  into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  and  never  to  attempt  it  except  as  it  falls  into  our  plan.  Thus 
*  many  little  opportunities  of  doing  good  pass  by  unheeded  and  un¬ 
embraced.  We  are  ever  upon  the  look-out  for  chances  to  do  good 
upon  some  large  general  scale — upon  a  scale  that  will  tell,  after 
some  extensive  system  which  we  are  maturing,  and  from  which  we 
expect  wholesale  results  when  we  can  only  once  apply  and  carry  it 
out.  We  feel  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  as  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
act  until  we  can  begin  and  carry  out  our  desire  right.  Thus  we 
are  always  about  to  do,  but  never  doing.  Thus  we  act  like  children, 
going  out  after  berries,  who  pass  by  many  good  ones  to  find  the 
place  where  the  bushes  hang  full.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  pick  as  we 
pass,  thus  making  sure  gain  ?  We  venture  the  opinion  that  those 
who  take  this  course  will  bring  home  most  in  the  evening. 

If  we  take  the  Saviour  as  our  pattern  in  well-doing,  we  shall  find 
that  he  pursued  the  course  suggested.  If  we  examine  his  acts,  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  we  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to 
find  that  nearly  all  his  acts  of  good-doing  seem  to  be  incidental, 
occasional,  or  shall  we  say  accidental.  They  were  but  the  using  of 
opportunities  as  they  presented  themselves  in  his  way,  in  his  daily 
life.  He  went  about  not  to  do  good,  but  he  went  about  doing  good. 
He  does  not  seem  so  much  to  seek  opportunities,  as  to  embrace  them 
in  his  way.  We  discover  not  that  he  followed  any  plan  laid  down 
— rather  his  whole  life  wras  a  system  of  doing  good,  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  or  occasion  that  fell  in  his  way  made  up  part  of  the 
details  of  that  system  carried  out.  The  constant  activities  of  his 
life  were  his  plan. 

The  Saviour  did  not  wait  to  do  good  upon  a  large  scale ;  what¬ 
ever  presented  itself  in  his  way  he  blest.  With  him  nothing  was 
small,  and  nothing  great — rather  every  thing  was  great  that  needed 
his  blessing.  Whether  children  are  presented  to  be  blest,  or  whe¬ 
ther  “a  ruler  among  the  Jews”  comes  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  he  attends  to  both  with  the  same  simple,  natural  ease, 
with  the  same  readiness — doing  good  as  he  passes,  scattering  mer¬ 
cies  and  conferring  kindness  and  grace,  just  as  cases  present  them¬ 
selves. 

Would  we  not  accomplish  more  than  we  do,  did  we,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  follow  our  great  example  ? — if  instead  of  going  about  to  do 
good,  we  went  about  doing  good — if,  instead  of  waiting  for  oppor¬ 
tunities,  we  embraced  those  we  meet  with  every  hour.  We  would 
not  be  at  a  loss.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  a  thousand  forms 
of  evil,  misery  and  want — if  we  are  a  blessing  in  truth  there  will 
never  fail  something  near  us  to  bless. 

We  should  ever  remember  that  even  a  little  good  act  done,  is 
better  than  a  hundred  great  ones  only  about  to  be  done ,  and  which 
perhaps  never  will  be  done. 
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POETRY. 

1  Poetry  pervades  the  moral  or  physical  universe.  Wherever  fea¬ 
tures  of  beauty  and  excellence,  of  majesty  and  glory  appear,  there 
its  elements  exist,  whether  in  the  variegated  dominions  of  external 
nature,  or  in  the  hidden  world  of  mysteries  in  the  human  soul.  The 
earth  with  its  many  forms  of  loveliness  and  grace,  of  splendor  and 
sublimity,  its  verdure  and  flowers,  its  plains  and  mountains,  and 
rivers  and  oceans ;  the  unchanging  glory  of  the  far-off  sky,  with  its 
countless  orbs  of  light  and  myriads  of  unknown  worlds ;  the  varied 
relations  of  life,  the  noblest  actions  and  achievements  of  man,  the 
deep  and  tender  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  ties  of  country  and  of 
home;  the  innocent  joys  of  infancy,  and  the  sympathies  and  sorrows 
of  age;  the  hopes  and  fears  and  memories,  and  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  spirit,  which  rise  above  and  stretch  beyond  the  present  life, 
and  that  mysterious  crowd  of  emotions,  which  burn  and  agitate  the 
soul  through  the  period  of  its  earthly  existence — all  these  are  in¬ 
stinct  and  living  with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  All  these  must  be 
destroyed  before  poetry  can  be  annihilated.  The  stream  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flow  while  these  fountains  exist. 

Suppose  all  poetry  to  disappear ;  but  before  this  can  be,  we  must 
suppose  all  the  sources  of  poetry  to  be  destroyed.  Then,  let  every 
form  of  grace  and  every  hue  of  beauty  be  removed.  Let  every 
breath  of  sweetness  and  every  tone  of  melody  be  still.  Let  the 
flowers  of  fresh  verdure  of  the  earth  fade  away.  Let  the  sun  arise, 
darkened  and  shorn  of  his  glory,  and  set  without  a  parting  smile  to 
beautify  and  bless  the  world.  Let  Aurora  hide  her  blushing  face 
in  clouds,  and  Vesper  tear  her  crimsoned  banner  from  the  sky ;  and 
then  hang  out  the  sable  curtain  of  despair.  And  let  “  the  stars, 
which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven,”  be  extinguished;  and  the  moon, 
sad  mourner,  ride  pale  and  solitary  through  a  darkened  sky,  and 
weave  with  her  beams  a  winding  sheet  to  enshroud  the  beauty  and 
glory  .of  the  universe.  And  then  let  every  tie  of  endearment  be 
torn  from  the  heart  of  man.  Let  all  the  thrilling  hopes  and  beau¬ 
tiful  yearnings  of  his  spirit  be  crushed.  Let  him  pass  through  life 
with  nothing  around  him,  but  a  blasted  and  barren  waste,  without 
an  oasis  to  cheer  the  gloom;  without  one  sign  of  life,  save  the  fear¬ 
ful  sirocco  that  sweeps  over  its  surface ;  and  nothing  in  prospect, 
but  a  dull  eternity  of  pulseless  and  passionless  existence.  Let  all 
this  be  done,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  poetry  be  banished 
from  the  earth ;  for  these  are  the  many  fountains  that  feed  this 
bright  and  living  stream,  which  gives  the  bounty  of  its  freshness 
and  the  melody  of  its  waters  to  the  world. 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Struggles  for  Life;  or,  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minister.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  1854.  (pp.  384.) 

This  book  we  can  recommend.  The  title  of  the  book  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of 
the  nature  of  its  contents— “  Struggles  for  Life.”  It  is  a  faithful  and  very  inter- 
esting  record  of  the  struggles  of  the  author  to  secure  an  education,  and  prepare 
himself  for  usefulness  in  life,  and  the  difficulties  and  trials  which  he  met  and  sur¬ 
mounted.  The  book  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  pursuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  under  difficulties,  and  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  eucouraging  influence  upon 
young  men  who  are  “faint  yet  still  pursuing”  after  wislom  andusefulness.*, 

The  author’s  story  is  the  story  of  many  a  youth  awake  to  life,  and  earnest  in  its 
struggles.  “  To  know,”  he  tells  us,  “  became  the  verb  of  my  existence,  the  ruling 
passion  of  my  being.  I  had  a  craving  for  books,  a  craving  which  could  not  be 
satisfied.”  When  a  youth  can  once  say  this,  and  feels  it,  his  destiny  is  sure  ;  he 
will  overcome  every  obstacle ;  he  will  know,  he  will  be  wise,  he  will  make  himself 
known  and  felt  for  good  in  the  world.  Every  youth  who  has  this  desire  after 
knowledge  will  also  understand  the  following :  “  My  time  at  Mcorness  would  have 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  but  for  the  restlessly  longing  afier  something — I  could 
not  tell  what — something  higher,  future,  mysterious.  With  boys  and  lads  on  the 
farm  I  had  very  little  mental  sympathy.”  What  nonsense — and  yet  how  often  it  is 
attempted — to  chain  down  a  spirit,  in  which  burn  the  unquenchable  fires  of  genius, 
to  clods,  shovels,  dung-forks,  ploughs,  harrows  and  work-shops!  Not  that  these 
are  not  respectable — they  are  so — but  they  are  for  those  who  have  a  taste  for  them, 
not  for  those  to  whom  they  are  shackles  and  prisons.  Every  one  in  his  place  and 
his  calling. 

“  Whither  shall  I  bend  my  steps  ?”  exclaimed  the  youth  as  he  was  about  to  step 
from  the  threshold  of  his  home.  “  Possibly  I  may  hear  of  an  opening  in  some 
mercantile  house,  where  a  clerk  is  required.  But  no;  Liverpool  is  all  very  well 
for  those  who  are  wedded  to  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  I  want  to  go  to  some 
seat  of  learning.  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburg;  these  are 
all  before  me.  Simpleton  !  what  are  yon  dreaming  about?  Twenty  five  shillings 
is  the  entire  amount  of  your  wealth  ;  the  sum  of  your  possessions  !  Ah  !  true;  I 
forgot  that!  Well,  never  mind!” 

We  cannot,  however,  give  the  whole  story  of  these  “Struggles” — enough,  he 
got  safely  through  them  all — became  a  useful,  self  educated  man.  Go,  youDg  read¬ 
er,  buy  and  read  the  book — then  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  book  contains  many  exquisite  passages.  WTe  give  the  following  section  on 

CHARITY. 

“True  charity  is  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  of  noble  mien,  and  perfect  form. 
The  light  of  benevolence  plays  on  her  countenance,  and  there  is  a  mingled  expres¬ 
sion  of  holy  sadness  and  joy  in  her  eye,  which  assures  the  poor  and  the  fallen 
that  she  weeps  in  secret  over  their  afflictions  and  sins,  and  that  her  heav  n  upon 
earth  arises  from  efforts  to  relieve  and  restore.  Her  eye  affecteth  her  heart,  and 
the  sympathies  of  her  tender  soul  are  drawn  out  by  the  pale  cheek  of  hunger,  and 
the  trembling  steps  of  age.  In  the  feeble  wail  of  the  little  orphan,  and  the  fur¬ 
rowed  brow  of  the  widow,  she  hears  and  sees  that  unwritten  monody  whose  pathos 
stirs  her  spirit.  The  chief  characteristic  of  her  nature,  and  that  which  gives 
beauty  and  glory  to  all  the  rest,  is  the  love  of  man  as  the  wandering  child  of  God. 
She  loves  angels  with  calm  complacency,  because,  good  herself,  6he  cannot  but 
delight  in  goodness;  but  she  loves  men  with  benevolent  compassion,  because, 
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taught  of  God  herself,  she  would  lead  them  back  to  the  Father.  The  supply  of 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  of  clothes  to  the  naked,  are,  in  her  hand,  religious  acts, 
because  her  motive  is  regard  to  Him  who,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes 
became  poor,  that  we  through  Hi3  poverty  might  be  rich  ;  and  whilst  she  ministers 
of  her  substance  to  the  body,  she  ministers  with  still  greater  earnestness  to  that 
mysterious  life  within,  of  which  the  body  is  but  the  frail  casket ;  and,  in  a  word, 
she  needs  not,  like  those  who,  coveting  her  fame,  imitate  her  voice  and  manner, 
the  repeated  strokes  of  skilful  argument  or  cunning  flattery,  to  elicit  the  warm 
spark  from  her  heart,  for  the  living  flame  is  already  there,  the  sacrifice  is  accepted, 
because  it  is  offered  willingly  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men. 

“  But  has  charity  counterfeits  ?  What  more  likely?  There  have  been  many 
false  Christs,  and  why  not  many  false  charities  ?  The  true  gospel  creates  the 
true  charity;  but  there  are  many  gospels,  and  each  of  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
true,  has  its  accompanying  charity.  There  is  the  gospel  of  counsel,  which,  like 
the  drug  vender,  gives  advice  gratis  — its  charity  consists  of  words,  which 
tell  you  how  to  proceed,  but  it  neither  puts  shoes  on  your  feet  nor  a  staff  in  your 
hand.  There  is  the  gospel  of  sentiment,  which  pathetically  describes  the  wants 
of  the  poor ;  its  charity  is  employed  in  calling  upon  others  to  remember  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  woe ;  but  it  sells  its  appeals  at  so  much  per  sheet.  There  is  the  gospel 
of  the  ball  room  and  the  public  dinner,  which  proclaims  its  message  by  the  dance 
and  the  wine  cup;  its  charity  hands  the  ‘  surplus’  to  the  refugee  and  the  society  ; 
but  without  the  dance  and  the  wine  her  heart  would  have  felt  no  warmth.  There 
is  the  gospel  of  imitation,  which  makes  the  list  of  subscribers  the  standard  of 
duty  ;  its  charity  has  no  particular  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  thinks 
it  would  be  mean  to  refuse  when  so  many  neighbors  have  given.  There  is  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  ease,  whose  charity  opens  her  hand  that  she  may  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
applicant.  And  there  is  the  gospel  of  popular  fame,  whose  charity  gives  one 
thousand  pounds,  with  the  well-understood  condition,  that  the  name  of  the 
‘princely  donor’  shall  appear  in  the  newspapers,  be  loudly  cheered  at  the  public 
meeting,  and  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  incense  in  the  annual  report.  This 
charity  does  things  only  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  minute  and  the  obscure  are 
beneath  her  notice.  She  comprehends  a  whole,  but  sees  not  the  use  cf  parts.  She 
will  build  churches,  endow  a  bishopric,  found  a  college,  glorify  a  sect,  colonize  a 
wilderness,  or  emancipate  a  nation  of  slaves;  but  a  sovereign  to  a  village  pastor, 
whose  soul  is  wrung  between  the  fear  of  debt  and  the  fact  of  poverty,  or  a  cast¬ 
off  coat  to  a  brother  shivering  in  the  cold,  or  any  other  trifling  gift  which  would 
attract  no  notice,  except  the  warm  thanks  of  the  recipient,  and  a  place  in  his 
prayers  to  God,  is  foreign  to  the  practice  of  that  magniloquent  charity  that  is  born 
of  the  gospel  of  fame. 

“  Each  of  these  charities  has  its  work  to  do  in  the  many-sided  world,  and  each 
of  them  has  its  reward ;  but,  though  bearing  the  name,  neither  of  them  is,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  related  to  the  greatest  sister  of  the  heaven-born  three.” 


Foreshadows.  Lectures  on  our  Lord’s  Miracles.  By  Rev.  John  Cumming, 

D.  D.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  &  Biakiston.  3854. 

Dr.  Cumming  is  a  very  popular  preacher  in  London.  These  Lectures  were 
delivered  to  his  people  from  notes,  reported,  and  now  published  under  the  revision 
of  the  author,  but  without  any  material  change.  They  have,  therefore,  of  course, 
not  that  scholarly  polish,  and  scientific  completeness  which  characterizes  Trench. 
Yet  they  are  rich,  earnest,  and  suggestive  discourses.  They  are  characterized  by 
much  vigor  and  freshness,  both  of  thought  and  style.  He  acknowledges  himself 
“  deeply.indebted,”  for  many  leading  thoughts,  to  Olshausen,  and  also,  in  some 
degree,  to.  Trench,  “  whose  obligations  to  the  same  author  are  very  many  and  very 
great.”  This  is  a  commendation  to  the  Lectures,  as  no  one  can,  at  this  age,  claim 
to  be  heard  in  such  a  department  of  Theological  Science,  who  does  not  know  the 
German  Masters.  Any  German  scholar  will  instinctively  feel,  when  he  reads 
these  Lectures,  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  Fatherland  throbs  in  them. 

The  volume  is  gotten  up  in  fine  style,  and  though  it  contains  378  pages,  it  is  sold 
at  the  very  low  rate  of  75  cents. 

From  this  volume  we  take  the  following  beautiful  and  impressive  section  from 
the  Saviour’s  first  miracle  at  the  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee. 
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JESUS  AT  THE  MARRIAGE. 

“  Before  I  enter  upon  this  miracle  clause  by  clause,  let  me  notice  how  graciously 
Christ  begins  his  career  of  miracles  and  mercies.  The  day  begins,  not  with  a  burst 
of  meridian  splendour,  but  its  dawn  peeps  from  behind  the  hills,  tinges  the  sea  with 
its  beautiful  and  rosy  colours,  and  then  shines  more  and  more  “unto  the  perfect 
day.”  So  rese  softly,  beautifully,  and  progressively  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
His  first  miracle  was  not  a  miracle  of  tremendous  power,  but  one  of  quiet  and 
gentle  beneficence.  The  Saviour’s  first  miracle  dawned  in  the  form  of  a  nuptial 
benediction  upon  a  young  couple,  beginning  the  journey,  and  about  to  attempt  the 
battle  of  life.  He  heightened  domestic  joys  before  he  went  forth  to  mitigate  domes¬ 
tic  sorrows  He  began  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  rejoice  before  he  went  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  “  weep  with  them  that  weep.”  Jesus  sympathized  first  with  the 
happy  before  he  went  forth  to  succour  the  miserable  and  the  unhappy.  And  who 
was  it  that  so  sympathized  ?  Who  was  it  that  had  a  heart  thus  opened  to  the  soft¬ 
est  and  most  responsive  sympathies?  He  on  whose  soul  there  pressed  the  load  of  a 
world’s  transgressions.  He  who  saw  a  long  and  rugged  road  before  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  road  the  cross  to  which  he  should  be  nailed.  He  whose  spirit  was 
thus  heavy  with  the  prospect  of  coming  agony,  could  yet  pause  in  that  rough  road, 
and  step  aside  to  that  little  cottage  in  that  sequestered  hamlet,  to  show  that  while 
he  could  expiate  a  world’s  sins,  he  would  recognise  the  remains  of  Eden  happiness 
and  Eden  bliss  even  in  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  mankind.  And  it  is  at  such  a 
time,  let  me  add,  sucn  a  time  of  happiness  and  joy,  as  that  which  is  described  at  the 
marriage-feast  of  Cana,  that  we  need  the  presence  of  our  Lord.  Hence  I  must  cor¬ 
rect  a  very  common  misapprehension.  When  we  are  placed  in  affliction,  or  trial, 
when  we  have  lost  the  near  and  the  dear,  or  when  our  property  has  been  swept 
away,  at  such  a  time  we  are  very  willing  to  say,  “  This  is  God’s  doing but  is  it 
not  strange,  when  joyful  things  come,  and  bounding  hearts  testify  that  they  have 
come,  when  prosperity  sheds  its  splendours  upon  us,  and  hope  draws  us  forward  to 
scenes  of  increasing  happiness,  that  we  then  think  “  this  is  our  own  doing  ?”  If  we 
are  in  affliction,  we  begin  to  pray — I  speak  of  Christians  ;  but  strange  that  in  pros¬ 
perity  we  should  never  think  of  beginning  to  praise.  Does  it  not  indicate  the  orig¬ 
inal  sin  of  our  hearts,  that  we  associate  God  and  wrath  together,  instead  of  associ¬ 
ating  God  with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  and  holy,  beneficent  and  bright?  We 
come  to  think  Christianity  is  a  capital  thing  for  burials,  but  that  it  will  do  bridals 
no  good  at  all ;  we  come  to  suppose  that  the  gospel  is  most  appropriate  when  we 
weep,  but  that  it  is  not  fit  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  with  rejoicing.  My 
dear  friends,  you  mistake  it ;  it  sweetens  and  sanctifies,  not  saddens,  the  happiest ; 
and  it  sustains,  and  cheers,  and  strengthens  the  sorrowful  and  suffering.  It  was 
more  needed  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  than  it  was  at  the  death¬ 
bed  of  Lazarus.  It  is  as  much  needed  to  sweeten  and  to  sanctify  our  joys  as  it  is 
to  mitigate  and  diminish  our  sufferings  and  our  sorrows.  Let  us  then  ask  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Saviour  at  sick  beds  and  funerals,  but  let  us  also  ask  the  presence  of  a 
Saviour  at  marriages  and  at  festivals:  let  us  pray  that  he  may  be  present  when 
the  cup  is  empty,  or  filled  with  gall;  or  when  the  cup  is  full  and  overflows,  and 
the  trembling  hand  can  scarcely  hold  it  steadily. 

I  notice  in  this  parable,  that  our  Lord  came  not  to  destroy  society,  but  to  descend 
into  its  depths,  and  sweeten,  and  cement,  and  sanctify  it.  He  came  not  like  the 
Goth  to  raze,  or  like  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist  to  disorganize,  but,  like  the 
Christianity  of  which  he  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  to  illuminate,  to  inspire,  and 
to  sanctify.  He  did  not  come  to  build  in  the  wilderness  a  huge  convent  for  all 
Christians  to  withdraw  from  the  world  and  dwell  in,  but  he  did  better;  became 
to  uphold,  to  sanctify  and  sweeten  human  life,  human  joy,  and  human  sorrow;  he 
came,  not  to  put  an  end  to  common  life,  but  he  came  to  bring  the  gospel  into  its 
hidden  recesses,  and  its  deepest  depths,  to  make  all  its  paths  beautiful  and  its 
voices  harmony.  Christianity  does  not  call  upon  you  who  are  tradesmen  to  shut 
up  your  shops,  but  to  be  Christian  shopmen  ;  it  does  not  call  upon  you  not  to  mar. 
ry,  but  to  marry  in  the  Lord;  nor  to  lay  aside  your  titles,  as  a  recent  denomina¬ 
tion  does,  but  to  be  Christian  peers  and  peeresses  ;  it  does  not  call  uponjyou  to  de¬ 
tach  yourselves  from  society,  in  order  to  avoid  its  evil,  but  to  go  into  the  midst  of 
society,  and  meet  its  hostility,  master  its  evils,  and  make  it  reflect  the  glory,  the 
beneficenee,  and  the  goodness  of  God.  Hence,  the  first  act  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
was  not  isolation  from  society,  but  going  right  into  the  heart  of  society,  beginning 
at  its  root  and  centre,  in  order  to  bless,  to  beautify,  and  make  it  good.” 
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A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States  of  America.  With.  Ques¬ 
tions  for  Schools.  By  J.  B.  Booth.  Philadelphia :  Leary  &  Getz.  1854. 
(pp.  244.) 

This  book  was  politely  handed  us,  a  few  days  ago,  while  moving  back  and  forth 
along  the  well-filled  shelves  of  the  bock  store  of  Murray  &  Stoek.  We  think 
it  an  admirable  school  book.  It  is  written  in  good  style,  and  very  appropriately 
illustrated.  Messrs.  Murray  &  Stoek  select  their  6tock  with  great  care,- and 
always  keep  good  books.  They  have  especially  a  good  assortment  of  Sabbath- 
school  books  from  the  various  Sabbath  school  Unions  and  Boards;  so  that  any 
Sabbath-school  can  make  a  selection  to  just  suit  its  own  taste.  These  are  fur¬ 
nished  at  city  prices.  Let  Sabbath-schools  note  this. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

During  the  last  month  many  of  our  subscribers  have  received  bills;  a  goodly 
number  have  responded,  for  which  they  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

But  what  we  wish  particularly  at  this  time  to  say,  is  that  if  any  mistakes  have 
occurred  in  sending  out  the  bills ,  our  friends  will  please  inform  us,  and  all  will  be 
made  straight.  The  clerk,  who  kept  our  books,  having  lately  removed,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  new  arrangements,  by  which  the  books  were  transferred  into 
new  hands.  On  looking  over  the  books  it  was  found  that  a  great  deal  more  money 
Stood  unpaid  than  should  be  the  case — many  owing  for  three,  four,  and  five  years. 
We  have  accordingly  made  an  arrangement  by  which  the  collection  of  what  is  out¬ 
standing  will  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible.  In  so  large  a  number  of  small  ac¬ 
counts  mistakes  will  sometimes  occur  ;  our  subscribers  will  please  mention,  if  any 
are  found,  and  they  will  be  very  cheerfully  corrected. 

We  have  transfered  the  books  and  business  of  the  Guardian  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Publisher,  Mr.  John  H.  Pearsol,  who  is  a  correct  and  experienced 
hand  in  such  business.  This  will  remove  from  us  avast  amount  of  care  and  labor, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  bestow  greater  care  on  the  Editorial  department.  We  ask 
our  subscribers  and  correspondents,  therefore,  to  observe  the  following  two  things, 

1.  Direct  all  Letters  containing  money,  or  that  refer  to  business,  to  J.  H.  Pear- 
sol,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

2.  All  letters  having  reference  to  the  Editorial  department  are  to  be  addressed, 
as  before,  to  the  Editor. 


The  Publisher  requests  us  to  state,  that  he  contemplates  a  series  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  The  Guardian,  as  soon  as  his  arrangements  can  be  completed,  which 
will  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  work.  Among  these  is  a  series  of 
fine  wood-cut  engravings,  illustrating  a  great  variety  of  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing  subjects,  in  addition  to  a  fine  steel-plate  embellishment  for  each  volume.  The 
next  volume  will  also  appear  in  a  much  improved  dress — altogether  rendering  it 
the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  most  attractive  periodicals  in  the  country.  $1  a  year. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SUPERSTITION. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

“  I’ll  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  toll  to  me.” 

“Superstition. — The  Boston  Post  says  that  the  following  took 
place  in  Jewett  city,  Connecticut.  About  eight  years  ago,  Horace 
Ray  died  there  of  consumption;  since  then  two  of  his  sons  have 
died  of  the  same  disease;  and  another  son  being  sick  with  the 
same  disease,  his  friends,  under  the  belief  that  the  dead  brothers 
were  feeding  on  the  living,  went  to  their  graves  on  the  8th,  dug 
them  up,  and  burned  the  corpses!  This  is  an  instance  of  su¬ 
perstition  such  as  missionaries  tell  us  of  among  ‘the  heathen.’” 

The  above  paragraph,  which  met  our  eye  the  other  day  in  a 
paper,  attracted  our  attention.  We  commend  it  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  such  as  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  there  are  none 
but  wise  men  in  the  east.  While  we  are  willing  to  confess  to  much 
darkness  reigning  in  the  middle  States,  we  protest  against  that 
affectation  and  credulity  which  assents  to  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
superstition  and  ignorance  in  New  England,  while  reproach  is  cast, 
in  this  respect,  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  upon  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Yea,  we  go  farther,  and  say  that  in  superstition,  intolerance 
and  childishness,  especially  in  public,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  acts, 
New  England  has  always  gone  far  ahead  of  German  Pennsylvania. 
To  say  the  contrary  is  slanderous,  or  betrays  an  ignorance  of 
history  too  gross  to  be  endured. 

We  appeal  to  history. 

1.  L"pon  no  page  of  the  history  of  German  Pennsylvania  are 
there  to  be  found  such  silly  and  childish  laws  as  are  to  be  found 
among  the  “blue  laws”  of  Connecticut.  We  have  them  not  now 
at  hand,  and  cannot  quote  instances;  but  having  met  them  in  a 
small  volume  several  years  ago,  the  impression  is  yet  fresh  in  our 
memory. 

2.  In  regard  to  intolerance  and  religious  persecution,  show  me 
one  act  of  public  religious  intolerance,  sanctioned  by  law  and 
authority,  in  the  whole  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  look  to  New  England.  In  1635,  Roger  Williams  was 

•  vol  v  n 
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banished  from  Massachusetts  for  being  a  baptist  in  his  sentiments, 
and  for  preaching  his  views.  The  early  baptists  in  that  State 
were  first  “ fined,”  then  “ whipped,”  then  “imprisoned!”  The 
Quakers  were  treated  the  same  way,  but  only  worse.  In  1656 
twelve  Quakers  were  banished  from  Massachusetts  by  order  of  the 
general  court.  Four  of  these,  who  after  some  time  returned,  were 
executed  (!)  in  1669.  One  of  the  humane  objects  which  Penn  had 
in  view  in  founding  his  colony,  was  to  open  an  asylum  for  his  per¬ 
secuted  brethren  from  Virginia  and  New  England.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  r he  very  men  who  fled  from  persecution  in  England 
began  so  &o^n  to  persecute  others ! 

3.  In  regard  to  sunerstition.  We  recollect  of  having  gone 
through  the  first  three  volumes  of  the  Colonial  Records  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  a  few  years  ago,  and,  so  far  as  our  recollection  serves  us, 
there  were  only  two  cases  of  trial  for  witchcraft  recorded.  The 
first  case  was  in  1683 ;  the  party  (the  names,  by  the  way,  of  those 
concerned  do  not  indicate  them  to  be  Germans)  was  tried,  and  the 
jury  “brought  her  in  guilty  of  having  the  common  fame  of  a 
witch,  but  not  guii'j  in  manner  and  form  as  she  stands  indicted.” 
She  gives  fifty  pounds  bail  for  her  good  behaviour  for  six  months, 
and  is  dismissed.  The  second  was  in  1701.  “The  matter  was 
inquired  into,  and  being  found  trifling  was  dismissed.” 

Now,  look  at  this  witch  business  in  New  England.  They  not 
only  began  earlier,  but  carried  on  the  fearful  fanaticism  for  almost 
half  a  cu  y.  Let  the  following  account,  by  a  Newr-Englander 
himself,  .  -  iy  the  reader: 

“The  first  suspicion  of  witchcraft  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  began  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as 
1645.  Several  persons  about  that  time  were  accused,  tried,  and 
executed  in  Massachusetts;  one  at  Charlestown,  one  at  Dorchester, 
one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at  Boston.  For  almost  thirty  years 
afterwards  the  subject  rested.  But  in  1687  or  1688,  it  was  revi¬ 
ved  in  Boston  :  four  of  the  children  of  John  Goodwin  uniting  in 
accusing  a  poor  Irish  woman  with  bewitching  them.  Unhappily, 
the  accusation  was  regarded  with  attention,  and  the  woman  was 
tried  and  executed. 

“Near  the  close  of  February,  1692,  the  subject  was  again 
revived,  in  consequence  of  several  children  in  Danvers,  Salem, 
beginning  to  act  in  a  peculiar  and  unaccountable  manner.  Their 
strange  conduct  continuing  for  several  days,  their  friends  betook 
themselves  to  fasting  and  prayer.  During  religious  exercises  it 
was  found  that  the  children  were  generally  decent  and  still;  but 
after  service  was  ended  they  renewed  their  former  inexplicable 
conduct.  This  was  deemed  sufficient  evidence  that  they  wrere 
laboring  under  the  influence  of  witchcraft. 

“At  the  expiration  of  some  days  the  children  began  to  accuse 
several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  bewitching  them.  Unfor- 
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tunately,  they  were  credited,  and  the  suspected  authors  of  the  spell 
were  seized  and  imprisoned. 

“From  this  date  the  awful  mania  rapidly  spread  into  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  and  soon  appeared  in  various  parts  of  Essex,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  Suffolk.  Persons  at  Andover,  Ipswich,  Gloucester, 
Boston,  and  several  other  places,  were  accused  by  their  neighbors 
and  others. 

“  For  some  time  the  victims  were  selected  only  from  the  lower 
classes.  But  at  length  the  accusations  fell  upon  persons  of  the 
most  respectable  rank.  In  August,  Mr.  George  Borroughs,  some 
time  minister  in  Salem,  was  accused,  brought  to  trial,  and  con¬ 
demned.  Accusations  wrere  also  brought  against  Mr.  English,  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Salem,  and  his  wife ;  against  Messrs. 
Dudley  and  John  Bradstreet,  sons  of  the  then  late  Governor 
Bradstreet ;  against  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hale,  and  the  lady  of  Sir 
William  Phipps. 

“The  evil  had  now  become  awfully  alarming.  One  man,  named 
Giles  Corey,  had  been  pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  put  himself 
on  trial  by  jury ;  and  nineteen  persons  had  been  executed,  more 
than  one-third  of  whom  were  members  of  the  church.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  persons  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  were 
accused.” 

4.  Much  is  said  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Yankees.  We  were 
at  one  time  wont  to  believe  that  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as 
ignorance  at  all  among  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  We 
believed  that  ignorance  was  confined  to  the  Germans  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Behold,  were  we  not  taught  so?  Does  not  Goodrich  tell 
us,  in  his  geography,  that  “not  above  one-third  of  all  the  children 
in  this  State  (Pennsylvania)  attend  school !  and  the  general  means 
of  instruction  are  very  limited!”  Did  you  ever  before  know  this 
humiliating  fact,  ye  Pennsylvanians?  Now,  this  was  told  us,  and 
we  believed  it  all,  because  it  was  in  the  books ;  and  with  equal 
implicitness  did  we  believe  all  the  self-glorification  which  came 
to  us  from  the  east. 

We  became  wiser  in  this  ■wise.  Having  come,  in  1838,  to  sojourn 
during  a  summer  in  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio,  which  is  known 
to  be  settled  mostly  with  Yankees — at  least  so  was  the  part  we  were 
in — we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  common  order  of  New 
Englanders,  the  true  natives,  just  from  the  land  of  light.  The 
reader  must  take  our  word  for  it,  when  we  tell  him  that  it  was  a 
long  while  before  we  could  get  over  our  utter  astonishment  at  the 
ignorance  and  absence  of  all  polish  and  refinement  which  charac¬ 
terized  that  boorish  race.  We  have  seen  nothing  to  exceed  it  in 
the  most  stupid  regions  of  our  own  State. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  common  order  of  New  Englanders 
cannot  speak  correct  English.  For  telling  a  thing,  they  say 
“  telling  on  it."  For  cows,  they  say  keoives  ;  for  county,  they  say 
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iceountey.  Whoever  has  been  among  the  common  Yankees,  knows 
that  those  “Brother  Jonathan”  pieces,  which  we  sometimes  see  in 
newspapers,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  pronounciation  among  the 
common  people.  Nor  is  bad  pronounciation  confined  to  the  ig¬ 
norant.  We  remember  of  having  listened  to  the  conversation  of 
a  lady,  in  the  cars,  who  was  the  principal  of  a  female  seminary,  as 
we  incidentally  learned  from  her  remarks,  and  never  have  we  heard 
more  barbarous  English  pronunciation  from  any  one  professing  to 
be  educated. 

5.  New  Englanders  far  exceed  the  staid  Pennsylvanians  in 
falling  in  with  all  kinds  of  new-fangled  impositions.  It  is  the 
very  birth  place  of  all  kinds  of  humbugs.  Joe  Smith  was  a  New 
York  Yankee;  and  most  of  his  first  sattelites  and  followers  were 
of  the  same  kind  of  people.  The  “Spiritual  Rappings”  had  their 
origin  in  the  same  region,  and  have  flourished  most  in  the  north 
and  east.  Millerism  is  from  New  England ;  Miller  himself,  we 
believe,  was  a  Vermonter.  Some  of  the  wildest  and  most  scorching 
storms  of  religious  fanaticism  that  have  ever  swept  over  any  por¬ 
tion  of  our  land  have  been  in  New  England  and  the  eastern  por¬ 
tions  of  New  York.  Where  do  we  get  our  Unitarianism,  TJniver- 
salism,  and  all  those  various  forms  of  infidelity  propagated  by 
public  lecturers  in  our  principal  cities,  but  from  the  same  region. 
Scarcely  a  year  passes  that  does  not  give  birth  to  some  new  power 
for  the  renovation  of  the  world — some  sovereign  balm  for  the 
wants  and  wounds  of  human  nature — some  new  scheme  for  making 
straight  the  crooked  places  in  the  social  organization. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood,  in  these  remarks,  as  glorifying 
our  own  State  and  the  Germans,  or  as  speaking  uncharitably  of 
others.  Our.  object  is  merely  to  reprove  that  arrogance  which  a 
certain  class  of  New  Englanders  manifest  when  they  come  among  us, 
or  speak  of  us.  We  have  wished,  also,  to  enlighten,  so  far  as  in  us 
lies,  a  certain  class  among  us  who,  out  of  affectation,  or  some 
other  reason,  sing  the  song  as  it  has  been  sung  to  them,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  every  thing  that  is  English. 
Moreover,  let  us  all  learn  from  Old  Humphrey,  when  we  go  forth 
to  enlighten  others,  and  always  first  confess  our  own  weakness. 
It  is  said  that  the  peaccck  drops  his  train  and  gets  humble  when¬ 
ever  he  looks  at  his  feet;  and  we  think  every  nation,  as  well  as 
every  individual,  will  gain  in  modesty  and  lose  some  arrogance 
by  frequently  looking  back  to  that  which  hath  been. 

While  we  wish  to  weep  over  all  our  past  sins  and  follies,  both  as 
individuals  and  as  a  State,  let  us  also  be  thankful  that,  although 
we  have  been  foolish  in  many  things,  God  has  graciously  preserved 
us  from  the  awful  silliness  and  wickedness  of  making  “blue  laws,” 
burning  witches,  and  cutting  off  people’s  heads,  because  they 
would  not  be  as  pious  as  wre  ourselves,  and  especially  because  they 
would  not  be  religious  in  the  same  way. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 
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“  There  is  not  in  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world  a  fount  of  deep,  strong,  deathless 
love,  save  that  within  a  mother’s  breast.” — Mrs  Hemans. 

0,  mother,  could  I  speak  thy  worth, 

Could  1  but  set  thy  virtues  forth  ; 

But,  ah!  here  language  fails  her  part 
T’  express  the  movings  of  the  heirt. 

Who  is  it  knows  a  mother’s  cares  ? 

Her  anxious  heart,  her  fervent  prayers  ? 

Her  watchings  o’er  our  infant  da  s, 

Our  waywardness,  our  sportive  plays  ; 

The  cheerfulness  to  meet  our  will. 

And  all  our  little  desires  fulfil  — 

Alluring  still  our  st.uls  to  God, 

Along  the  narrow,  heavenly  road. 

Ah,  who  that  shares  such  love  as  this — 

A  mother’s;  sure  ’tis  truly  bliss. 

And  when  to  womanhood  I  grew 
Her  kindness  daily  still  I  knew  ; 

Amid  the  world’s  gay.  giddy  throng, 

Her  chidings  still  restrained  from  wrong. 

And  by  the  couch  of  sickness  she 
Was  always  prompt  to  comfort  me. 

How  light  her  footsteps  round  the  bed, 

Lest  she  distress  my  throbbing  head  ; 

Hark,  how  ehe’do  whisper  every  word 
In  tones  that  scarcely  could  be  heard. 

0,  mother,  dear,  methinbs  I  see 
Thy  upturned  eye,  and  bended  knee 
In  prayer,  that  we,  thy  children,  be 
Preserved  from  guilt  and  misery. 

How  rich  a  boon,  sent  from  above, 

The  blessing  of  a  mother’s  love  ! 

Manchester,  May,  1854.  ANN. 


YOUTH  AND  SUMMER. 

Summer’s  full  of  golden  things, 

Youth  it  weareth  angels’  wings; 

Youth  and  Love  go  forth  together 
In  the  green  leav’d  Summer  weather, 
Fill’d  with  gladness. 

Summer,  rich  in  joy  it  is. 

Like  a  poet’s  dream  of  bliss — 

Like  unto  some  heavenly  clime  ! 

For  the  earth  in  summer  time 

Doth  not  wear  a  shade  of  sadness? 

Youth,  thou  never  dost  decay  ! 

Summer,  thou  never  dost  grow  gray  ! 

We  may  sleep  with  Death  and  Time, 

But  sweet  Youth  aud  Summer’s  prime 

From  the  green  earth  shall  not  sever. 
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RUSSIA. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  blue  hills  that  gird  one’s  native  valley 
are  the  bounds  of  the  world.  All  out  beyond  is  as  the  lands  of 
fairy  tales.  Crusoe’s  island  and  the  countries  of  the  Borbdinags 
and  the  Lilliputs  are  the  same  realities  as  merry  old  England  and 
sunny  France.  It  is  only  when  we  have  climbed  those  hills  and 
gazing  from  the  tops,  we  see  the  real  rise  like  islands  seen  afar 
over  the  waters  of  the  broad  ocean — dim  at  first,  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  until  the  steady  gaze  and  nearer  approach  brings  out 
the  real ;  while  they  which  existed  only  in  the  tales  that  were  told 
of  them,  fade  away,  but  remembered,  perhaps,  when  the  dreams  of 
our  childhood  are  recalled. 

It  is  so  with  the  infancy  of  nations.  As  we  look  back  eastward 
to  the  twilight  of  morning,  how  truly  may  we  say  that  their  native 
mountains  closed  their  view  and  their  knowledge.  Before  the 
tenth  century  but  few  efforts  were  made  in  exploration.  All  was 
dim  and  indistinct  beyond  the  circle  in  which  civilized  people 
dwelt.  Even  now  w^e  may  not  boast  of  the  extent  of  our  know¬ 
ledge. 

It  wTas  in  this  early  time  of  life  when  I  read  in  the  books  writ¬ 
ten  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  language  no  longer  used 
by  living  tongue,  of  an  unknown  and  almost  fabled  land.  And 
when  my  fancy  had  yielded  the  sway  to  reason,  and  separated  the 
imagined  from  the  real,  I  saw  that  the  land  they  spoke  of  was  as 
dreamy  to  them  as  to  me.  It  lay  towards  the  North,  they  said. 
“The  turbid  Ister*  tossing  its  golden  sand,  and  the  Macoetian 
wave”f  were  its  boundaries  on  the  south:  above  the  Scythianf 
tribes  fed  their  flocks,  and  “Rhodope||  returns  stretched  out 
beneath  the  very  pole.”  There  it  lay  spreading  far  up  toward  the 
north,  darkling  as  it  spread,  until  the  tired  eye  failed  to  reach  its 
dim  depths.  Some  venturous  spirits  had  at  times  sought  its  wilds 
and  returned  with  tales  and  horrors  enough  to  deter  others. 

Like  the  islands  of  the  Coral,  this  land  has  been  long,  as  it 
were,  beneath  the  waters.  Insensibly  and  by  untiring  efforts, 
directed  on  a  settled  policy,  it  has  risen — breakers  at  first  dashing 
to  pieces  ships  upon  whose  charts  it  had  not  been  marked — but 
now,  upon  immutable  foundations,  it  raises  its  cliffs  far  up  into  the 
sky ;  and  adding  daily  to  its  shores,  it  threatens  to  displace  the 
very  waves  wdiich  once  so  proudly  rolled  over  its  head.  For  we 

*  Danube.  f  Sea  of  Azof. 

t  Scythia  was  the  general  name  given  to  all  the  country  laying  north  of  the 
Dneister  and  east  of  Germany.  However,  that  between  Germany  and  the  Volga 
had  the  particular  name  of  Sarmatia, 

||  Vir.  Geor.  Rhodope — the  Despoto  Dagb,  a  mountain  in  Turkey,  in  Europe,  a 
reference  to  which  will  show  how  faint  their  ideas  of  geography  were. 
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may  remark  that  no  nation  has  been  treated  with  such  contemning 
insult  in  its  infancy  as  Russia,  and  especially  in  the  persons  of  her 
ambassadors.  At  the  very  time  when  the  grandfather  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  elected,  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  Rostow,  who  had 
been  sent  an  ambassador  to  Poland,  was  detained  prisoner  there 
by  the  Poles,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Peter’s  own  am¬ 
bassador  to  Poland,  Patkul,  was  imprisoned  and  at  last  delivered 
up  to  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  who  caused  him  publicly  to 
be  broken  upon  the  wheel.  This,  too,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  dismemberment  and  political  destruction  of  Poland,  after¬ 
wards,  though  by  no  means  a  just  deed,  might  be  considered  a  just 
retribution  upon  the  descendants  for  the  injustice  and  wrong-doing 
of  their  ancestors  towards  the  Russians.  Again,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  eight,  Peter’s  ambassador  in  London  was  arrested  at 
the  suit  of  some  shop-keepers,  carried  before  a  common  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  the  ministers  of  other  powers  in  London  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  become  his  surety.  Those  who  know  how  sacred  are  the 
persons  of  ambassadors  will  appreciate  these  aggravated  insults. 
It  was  insulted  by  other  powers  of  Europe.  Now,  Poland,  the  Czar 
has  absorbed;  the  Swede  he  has  driven  across  the  Baltic  and  holds 
his  lands  on  its  western  shore :  Austria  is  his  craven  ally  and  crouch- 
ing  dependant.  Of  late  he  has  outwitted  France  and  England, 
and  hurls  defiance  across  the  waters  of  the  Euxine. 

Russia  has  not  long  been  distinctly  marked  upon  the  maps,  as 
we  have  said.  While  others  trace  the  long  line  of  their  existence 
from  before  our  era,  even  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  eight, 
when  Charies  XII.  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  to 
invade  the  Russias,  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  who  were  warring 
beneath  the  banners  of  William  III.  of  England,  and  Louis  XIY. 
of  France,  for  the  supremacy  and  equilibrium,  knew  not  where  he 
was,  but  supposed  that,  as  he  was  driving  all  before  him,  he  would 
turn  up  somewhere,  conqueror  of  Russia,  dictating  to  her  as  he 
had  done  to  others.  It  was  not  known  where  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  was,  so  signal  a  defeat  to  Charles,  so  glorious  for  Peter — 
which,  indeed,  decided  the  fate  of  Europe. 

As  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  trace  the  history  of  this  country, 
it  has  seemed  for  awhile  like  a  book  of  sketches  or  maps,  not  as  a 
stream  broadening  and  increasing  as  it  flowed.  For  a  long  while 
its  vast  plains  served  only  as  roamings  for  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
earth. 

The  ancient  writers  mention  the  Roxalani,  who  dwelt  in  great 
tracts  between  the  Tanais  (Don)  and  the  Boristhenes  (Dneiper.) 
From  these  some  have  derived  the  name  of  Russia.  The  .r,  it  is 
supposed,  was  substituted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  ss  of  the  barbarian, 
and  the  transition  is  easy  Roxani,  Rossani,  Rossi.  We  have  also 
mentioned  the  “tattooed  Galoni,”  “who  drinks  milk  mingled  with 
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the  blood  of  the  horse,”  who  dwelt  near  where  the  Poles  now 
dwell. 

From  the  far  regions  of  Asia  swept  down  the  Huns — who  had 
occupied  Mongolia,  and  against  whom  the  Chinese  built  their 
world-famed  wall — along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  settling 
on  the  Volga  and  Palus-Macoetis,  or  sea  of  Azof.  Who,  as  Mar- 
cellinus  describes  them,  were  marked  by  extraordinary  ferocity  of 
manners.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  they  cut  deep  incisions  in 
their  cheeks,  in  order  that  the  sears  may,  at  a  later  period,  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  hair.  They  have  squat  figures,  strong  limbs, 
and  large  heads,  and  are  generally  horrible — the  indistinctness  of 
the  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  terror  of  their  name  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  delineation  of  their  terrible  picture.  Leaving  their 
homes  on  the  Volga  in  the  fourth  century,  they  attacked  the  Alani, 
who  lived  by  Mount  Caucasus.  Part  were  conquered,  and  part 
joining  them  against  the  Visigoths,  crossed  the  Rhine  into  France 
and  Spain.  Under  Bleda  and  Attila,  and  afterwards  under  Attila 
alone,  they  swept  over  the  then  civilized  world — Attila,  before 
whose  “ruthless  sabbaoth”  the  iron-breasted  legions  of  Rome 
quailed — who  said  of  himself, 

“  Not  for  myself  did  I  ascend 
In  judgment  my  triumpbial  car  : 

’Twas  God  alone  on  high  did  send 
The  avenging  Scythian  to  the  war, 

To  shake  abroad,  with  iron  hand, 

The  appointed  scourge  at  his  command.” 

At  his  death — on  the  night  of  his  nuptials  with  the  beautiful  virgin 
Udegund — a  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  country  called  from 
then  Hungary.  The  Bulgarians  were  also  a  Tartar  race,  the  ruins 
of  whose  capitol  may  still  be  seen  near  Kazan,  who,  after  various 
wanderings,  settled  down,  forming  partly  the  kingdom  of  Wal- 
lachia. 

From  the  northern  parts  of  the  Danube,  down  the  Vistula,  and 
up  the  Dneiper  came  the  Sclavonians.  Scla  means  chief,  and 
sdave,  belonging  to  a  chief.  They  built  the  cities  of  Novogorod 
(novus  hortus)  and  Kiev.  They  sowed  the  earliest  germs  of  civili¬ 
zation,  and  were  the  first  that  embraced  Christianity.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  spread  over  the  whole  north  and  east  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
classical  language  of  Russia  now — one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  priests,  being  their  pure  old  Sclavonic 
tongue. 

Near  the  Baltic’s  stormy  waters  we  find  the  home  of  the  daring 
sea-kings  of  Scandinavia — a  land  known  to  the  ancients  by  vague 
rumor  only,  and  even  until  the  tenth  century  was  but  little 
known.  It  comprises  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  From  that 
rugged  land  poured  out  among  the  enervated  nations  of  the  south 
many  hordes  of  hardy  men,  infusing  a  new  and  sterner  element 
Uto  the  consistency  of  nations.  Born  amid  storms  which  howled 
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down  from  regions  of  unmelting  snow — rocked  by  the  winds  of  the 
tempests — brought  up  in  that  wild  freedom  which  was  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  chastened  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  they  spent  their  boy¬ 
hood  sporting  on  the  waves,  and  in  their  manhood  sought  the 
kindlier  climates  of  the  south.  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
was  the  golden  age  of  their  piracies.  From  their  gods  we  received 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week — Tyr,  Woden,  Thor,  and 
Freya.  Their  Ruric  stones,  for  their  tombs  and  their  land-marks 
are  found  from  the  Baltic  to  Gibraltar.  They  crossed  into  Africa 
in  search  of  the  city  of  Asgard,  where,  their  legends  told  them, 
Odin  still  reigned,  to  deliver  into  his  hands  the  government  of  the 
world  they  had  overrun. 

They  are  known  by  different  names  in  the  different  lands  to 
which  they  strayed.  In  England  they  were  Danes  or  Easterlings. 
In  France,  Normans.  In  Hispano- Arabia,  Matchoos.  Crossing 
the  Baltic  into  Russia,  they  were  entitled  the  Varangians  (Wan¬ 
dering  Hunters.)  The  Tschudi,  in  the  Finnish  dialect,  called 
them  Ruotsi,  Rutzi  (adventurers;)  hence  Rohs,  Russ;  and  here  we 
have  another  derivation  of  the  name  Russia,  perhaps  better  than 
the  other;  for  these  Scandinavians  appear  to  have  become  the 
predominant  race,  and  given  their  name  wherever  they  went. 

The  citizens  of  Novogorod,  which  had  become  commercial,  were 
sorely  disturbed  by  the  Tartars,  and  also  the  Varangians.  They 
invited  the  latter  over,  promising  to  put  themselves  under  their 
protection.  They  went,  in  the  ninth  century,  under  the  brothers 
Ruric,  Sineus  and  Trewor,  and  founded  three  principalities  round 
about  Novogorod.  Ruric  reigned  alone  when  his  brothers  died, 
and  united  the  Sclavi  and  his  own  people  under  one  name,  Russia. 
Here  we  date  the  beginning  of  this  immense  empire,  now  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Icy  ocean  to  the  Euxine,  and  from  Germany  eastward 
to  the  sixtieth  degree  of  longitude  in  North  America,  containing 
eight  million  square  miles — one  and  a  half  in  Europe,  five  and  a 
half  in  Asia,  and  nine  hundred  thousand  in  America. 

Ighor,  son  of  Ruric,  conquered  Kiev  and  made  it  his  capitol. 
His  widow,  who  succeeded  him,  embraced  Christianity  in  A.  D. 
955.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
women,  Christianity  was  introduced  among  many  of  those  barba¬ 
rians  ;  as  Clotilda,  niece  to  an  Arian  prince,  did  among  the  Franks; 
the  wife  of  Miceslaus,  Duke  of  Poland,  among  the  Poles;  the 
sister  of  Emperor  Henry  II.  among  the  Hungarians — at  which 
Voltaire  makes  the  remark  that  “Women  are  naturally  easily 
persuaded  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  easily  persuades  the 
other  part  of  mankind.”  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
(title,  Artificial  Allurements,)  gives  the  instance  of  “  Jaggelo,  the 
Great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  in  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-six,  was 
mightily  enamored  of  Hendenga.  insomuch  that  he  turned  Chris¬ 
tian  from  Pagan  and  was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Uladislaus, 
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and  all  his  subjects,  for  her  sake;  but  why  was  it?  She  was  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Poland,  and  he  wished  to  incorporate  both  in 
one.”  Another  motive,  forsooth!  The  successor  of  Ighor’s 
widow  was  not  faithful,  but  her  grandson  married  the  Greek 
Princess  Anna,  and  was  baptized  and  made  much  effort  to  civilize 
his  people. 

Now  we  have  for  a  long  while  a  tale  of  horrid  wars ;  for  the 
Mongolians  in  the  thirteenth  century  came  down  from  Asia,  over¬ 
run  the  land,  and  made  the  Russians  pay  them  tribute.  The  Poles, 
Lithuanians  and  Swedes,  fell  upon  them  from  the  west.  In  this 
deadly  struggle  for  their  homes  and  their  goods — when  everything 
was  obnoxious  to  the  desecration  of  the  stranger — when  none  but 
the  worst  passions  could  find  play — when  in  continual  dread  of  the 
foe,  they  would  form  none  of  those  attachments  to  spots,  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  settled  life,  how  could  they  raise  their  thoughts  above 
brute  necessities  ? 

We  will  not  tarry  upon  these  struggles,  nor  name  the  chiefs  who 
ruled  amid  them.  They  are  but  the  story  of  common  early  national 
life.  We  will  only  mention  a  few  main  incidents. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  about  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Cossacks  came  into  existence  as  a  body.  They  were  of  those  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  state  of  things,  withdrew  themselves  from  the 
principalities  round  about  Novogorod,  to  the  immense  tracts  which 
lie  between  the  Dneiper  and  Volga.  Their  object  was  to  collect 
booty  in  the  wars  and  feuds  of  the  Tartars  and  Russians.  As  they 
were  very  useful  to  the  government  on  the  frontiers — for  they  kept 
back  the  Tartars  and  overrun  Siberia,  partly  peopling  it — they 
were  granted  funds  and  great  privileges  beside.  They  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  government,  paying  no  tax,  serving  as  soldiers  in¬ 
stead — ruled  by  a  Hettman,  elected.  In  the  Turkish,  Cazak  means 
a  robber ;  but  in  the  Tartar,  a  light  flying  soldier.  Each  one  is 
liable  to  duty  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighty,  and  required  to 
furnish  his  own  armor  and  horse  and  be  clothed  in  the  Polish  or 
or  oriental  fashion.  They  are  armed  with  a  lance  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long — a  sabre,  gun  and  pistols,  and  bow  and  arrows.  They 
charge  with  the  lance ;  dropping  it,  use  sabre  and  pistols  :  the  lance 
being  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  foot  or  pommel  of  the  saddle,  drags 
behind.  They  are  settled  principally  upon  the  Don.  Some  dis¬ 
tance  above  Azof,  on  some  islands  in  the  Don,  they  built  the  city 
where  their  Hettman  dwelt.  Like  the  dwellings  of  Egypt,  the 
houses  were  built  upon  piles,  connected  by  bridges,  and  at  the  rising 
of  the  river,  which  is  from  April  to  June,  looked  as  if  they  were 
floating  upon  the  waters.  They  have  since  built  a  city  farther  up 
on  the  arm  of  the  Don,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  former, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  removing,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  no  trace 
of  the  old  will  remain. 

We  cannot  pass  them  without  remarking  a  tribe  of  them  much 
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wilder  than  the  rest — the  Zaporavians.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  in  that  they  have  no  wives.  Like  the  famed  Amazo- 
nians  of  olden  time,  were  said  to  have  had  no  husbands.  Their 
women,  whom  they  only  use  for  propagation,  dwell  upon  islands  in 
the  river.  The  boys  they  bring  up  to  their  own  life,  and  the  girls 
they  leave  to  the  care  of  their  mothers.  They  have  no  marriages 
and  few  laws.  A  brother  has,  frequently,  children  by  his  sister, 
and  a  father  by  his  daughter.  The  effect  is  seen  in  their  character 
— they  are  the  most  merciless  of  the  merciless  Cossacks. 

When  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  invaded  Russia,  having 
arrived  at  a  small  town  on  the  Dneiper,  it  was  a  point  whether  he 
should  march  northward  to  Moscow,  or  southward  to  the  Ukraine, 
the  land  of  the  Cossacks.  He  was  induced  to  go  south  by  Mazeppa, 

“The  Ukraine’s  Hettman,  calm  and  bold,” 

a  promise  of  bringing  over  to  him  twenty  thousand*  Cos¬ 
sacks  and  plenty  of  provisions.  This  step  resulted  in  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pultowa.  Mazeppa  long  delayed  joining  him,  and 
then  with  only  a  few  hundreds,  the  main  body  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  indignantly  refusing  so  base  an  act  of  disloyalty,  and 
electing  another  Hettman,  joined  the  army  of  the  Czar.  Ma¬ 
zeppa  endeavored  to  induce  the  Zaporavians  to  join  Charles, 
or  at  least  supply  him  with  provisions ;  for  at  that  time  they 
heaped  up  great  quantities  of  provisions  upon  their  islands  in 
the  river,  and  sold  them  at  Pultowa  in  the  summer.  They  have 
their  own  Hettman,  subordinate  to  him  of  the  Ukraine.  Mazeppa 
and  his  Hettman  had  an  interview* — each  having  a  horse’s  tail  and 
a  club  borne  before  them  as  ensigns  of  honor.  Mazeppa  gave  a 
great  feast  to  him  and  his  principal  followers,  which  was  served  on 
plate.  After  the  Zaporavians  had  got  drunk  on  brandy,  they 
swore  on  the  Evangelists  that  they  would  supply  Charles  and  his 
army  with  provisions,  and  then  carried  off  the  plate.  The  steward 
ran  after  them  and  took  some  from  them  by  force.  The  Zapora¬ 
vians  complained  to  Mezeppa  of  this  ungentlemanly  treatment  of 
their  men,  and  demanded  the  steward  of  him  to  be  punished.  He 
was  compelled  to  deliver  him  up,  and  they  tossed  him  from  pike  to 
pike  until  he  died. 

“’Twas  after  dread  Pultowa’s  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede,”  • 

that  Mazeppa  told  to  Charles  that  fearful  tale  of  his  being  bound 
to  the  untamed  horse  and  the  dreadful  journey  over  the  unknown 
wilds,  which  Byron  has  told  in  a  sweeter  wray. 

In  the  [sixteenth  century  Iwan  established  a  standing  army,  the 
Strjelzi  or  Strelitzes  (sharp-shooters,)  who  became  so  formidable 
afterwards — in  fact  enthroning  and  dethroning  emperors,  like  the 
Turkish  janissaries.  To  dissolve  them  cost  Peter  his  greatest 
effort,  thereby  securing  his  own  and  the  throne  of  his  successors. 
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He  did  it  by  dint  of  hacking,  hewing,  burying  them  alive  and  [sepa¬ 
rating  them  to  different  quarters  of  his  empire. 

In  this  century,  too,  John  Bassilides  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Coran,  and  then  was  assumed  first  the  title  of  Czar.  Tzar  was 
the  name  of  the  rulers  of  Cozan,  perhaps  from  the  Persian  Tshahs, 
a  much  more  probable  derivation  than  from  Caesar.  The  .title, 
emperor,  which  means  no  more  than  a  commander,  is  from  as  in¬ 
significant  a  source  as  this;  for  either  draw  their  emphasis  from 
the  person  of  the  wearer. 

Foedor  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Ruric,  and  died  in  the  year 
A.  D.  1598.  The  youngest  son  of  his  brother  Demetrius  was  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  Boris  the  Usurper.  At  any  rate  there 
were  four  impostors  who  successfully  claimed  to  be  the  true  Deme¬ 
trius.  The  Poles  supported  these  impostors,  and  by  that  means 
were  op  the  point  of  becoming  masters  of  Russia.  In  this  con¬ 
fusion,  in  the  year  A.  D.  1613,  an  assembly,  composed  of  the 
principal  Boyards,  elected  a  young  man  fifteen  years  of  age, 
named  Michael  Romanow,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Rostow.  The 
government  was  not  elective,  but  this  case  was  a  necessity. — 
The  Bishop  of  Rostow  was  a  powerful  nobleman  whom  the  usurper 
Boris  had  compelled  to  become  a  priest,  and  his  wife,  who  was  a 
distant  relation  of  the  house  of  Ruric,  to  become  a  nun,  which 
was  frequently  done  by  the  Czars.  He  sent  him  an  ambassador 
to  Poland,  wThere  he  was  detained  a  prisoner.  While  there  his 
son  was  elected,  and,  being  exchanged,  returned  and  ruled  in  fact. 
At  the  death  of  Michael,  in  A.  D.  1645,  his  son,  Alexis  Michaelo- 
witz  (son  of  Michael,)  succeeded.  He  married  twice.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  Theodore,  of  sickly  constitution,  and  John,  who 
was  almost  blind  and  dumb,  and  subject  to  convulsions.  By  his 
second  was  born  Peter  the  Great.  Theodore  soon  died,  nominating 
Peter,  though  then  only  ten  years  of  age.  The  Princess  Sophia,  a 
daughter  by  the  first  wife  ruled  until  A.  D.  1689,  when,  being 
sent  back  to  the  convent,  Peter  assumed  the  reins  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  He  well  deserved  the  name  of  Great.  He  founded 
that  policy  which  looked  for  its  accomplishment  in  far-coming  time. 
Far  above  the  petty  ambition  of  personal  glory,  he  sought  to  raise 
his  people  among  the  great  of  the  earth,  though  knowing  his  own 
life  fwas  too  short  to  accomplish  it,  and  that  he  could  scarce  make 
a  beginning.  If  he  loved  glory,  it  was  that  that  did  good,  rather 
than  the  dazzling,  dizzy  splendor  of  lonely  might.  He  had  to 
contend  with  the  prejudices,  the  ignorance,  the  superstition — “that 
scourge  of  nations,  but  the  darling  of  the  multitude” — of  his  whole 
nation,  besotted  in  their  degradation,  and  bigotedly  attached  to 
their  ancient  customs.  There  was  no  one  in  the  whole  nation  that 
sympathized  with  him  except  those  whom  he  trained  himself;  but 
on  the  contrary,  during  his  reign,  he  had  to  contend  with  plots  to 
bring  back  the  old  regime,  and  his  innovations  were  always  their 
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grounds.  Among  the  last  closing  acts  of  his  life  was  the  deposing 
and  condemning  to  death  of  his  own  son,  because  he  plotted  with 
those  who  wished  the  return  of  the  old  customs.  He  found  his 
people  groveling,  artless  hordes  of  barbarians;  he  left  them 
united,  on  the  way  to  glory  and  supremacy. 

Some  few  acts  of  his  life  will  show  the  man  and  the  means  he 
used.  He  commenced  forming  a  regiment  at  his  country  seat, 
Prcobranziski,  and  drilling  them.  Some  sons  of  the  chief  Boyards 
were  appointed  officers.  One  maxim  that  he  laid  stress  on  was 
that  no  one  could  learn  to  command  until  he  had  first  learned  to 
obey.  Thus  he  made  all  his  officers  serve  from  the  lowest  grade 
up.  Another  rule  that  he  observed  through  life  was,  that  merit 
should  take  the  precedence  of  rank  and  birth.  He  himself  served 
from  the  drum,  the  private,  the  sergeant,  the  lieutenant,  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  the  general.  Thus  no  one  could  murmur,  however  high 
their  birth,  since  the  Emperor  himself  served.  At  the  funeral  of 
his  favorite  general,  Le  Fort,  he  paid  him  all  the  honors  that 
were  bestowed  upon  the  greatest  sovereigns,  and  assisted  himself 
in  the  procession,  carrying  a  pike  in  his  hand,  and  marching  after 
the  captains  in  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  which  he  held  in  that 
general’s  regiment.  He  marched  as  captain  at  the  coronation  of 
his  empress.  He  acted  as  major-general,  obeying  orders  as  such  at 
the  battle  of  Pultowa;  and  at  the  triumphal  procession  in  honor 
of  that  great  victory,  marched  as  such.  At  the  naval  battle  off 
Ahland,  he  acted  and  obeyed  orders  as  rear-admiral  under  High- 
Admiral  Apraxin.  At  the  triumphal  procession  in  honor  of  this 
victory,  led  by  Admiral  Apraxin,  he  marched  also  as  rear-admiral ; 
Vice-Admiral  Rodomaniski,  acted  as  Czar,  distributing  gold 
and  silver  medals.  The  officers  were  all  introduced,  and  Peter,  in 
his  turn,  as  rear-admiral,  who  demanded  to  be  made  vice-admiral 
for  his  services.  It  was  put  to  vote  and  of  course  carried.  Thus 
he  meant  to  show  the  nobility  that  the  only  hope  of  preferment 
was  by  deserving  it.  The  rise  of  Aienzikoff  will  also  illustrate 
this.  Having  met  him  one  day  in  the  street  as  a  pastry  cook's  boy, 
crying  muffs  and  cakes;  pleased  with  a  song,  he  asked  him  what 
he  would  take  for  basket  and  all.  Menzikoff  replied  that  his  busi¬ 
ness  was  only  to  sell  the  cakes,  that  the  basket  was  his  masters, 
but  that  as  everything  belonged  to  his  majesty,  he  had  only  to  lay 
his  commands.  Peter  pleased,  took  him  to  his  palace.  But  here 
notice  the  difference  between  this  and  other  similar  instances.  He 
gave  him,  at  first,  the  meanest  employment,  and  from  that  grad¬ 
ually  raised  him  to  the  highest  duties  of  the  State,  ever  keeping 
in  mind  his  favorite  discipline .  Thus  it  was  that  he  had  good 
servants  in  every  department,  even  the  lowest. 

When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  found  his  kingdom  with  scarce 
an  outlet.  His  only  port  was  Archangel,  in  the  icy-ocean,  frozen 
up  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  Swedes  possessed  Finland  and  the 
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.  western  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Lithuanians  and  Poles  were  his 
hereditary  enemies.  The  Turk  and  the  Tartar  kept  him  from  the 
Euxine.  It  appears  that  it  was  one  of  his  darling  projects  to 
make  Russia  a  naval  power.  In  carrying  this  out  he  took  the  same 
course  as  in  his  army  and  civil  departments.  He  made  it  his  rule 
to  become  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  all 
the  arts  that  he  introduced  into  his  country — and  these  were  all 
the  then  known  arts.  For  this  purpose  he  traveled  through  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  not  entering  any  of  those  which  would 
not  serve  his  purpose;  as,  for  instance,  Spain.  In  the  dress  of  a 
Hutch  shipper,  he  went  to  Saardam,  near  Amsterdam,  famed  for 
the  number  of  ships  built  there  at  that  time,  and  worked  as  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer  among  the  ship  builders.  He  made  all  the  different 
parts  of  a  ship,  from  the  mast  to  the  nail,  with  his  own  hands. 
While  here  laboring  as  a  common  workman,  eating  the  same  food, 
dressing  in  the  same  clothes,  enrolled  as  a  carpenter,  working  in 
every  department;  from  his  shop-loft  he  was  issuing  orders  to  his 
army  in  the  Ukraine — taking  an  active  part  in  the  contest  for  the 
crown  of  Poland  in  favor  of  Augustus  against  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
His  troops  were  battling  successfully  against  the  Crim-Tartars — 
projecting  a  communication  by  canal  between  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine,  the  charge  of  which  he  gave  to  a  German  engineer.  He 
built  a  sixty-four  ship  out  and  out  with  his  own  hands,  and  sent  it 
around  to  Archangel,  his  then  only  port.  Thence  he  wrent  to 
England.  King  William  came  to  meet  him  in  his  own  yacht.  He 
took  lodgings  at  Deptford,  near  the  Royal  dock-yards.  It  was 
while  here  that  the  Quakers  endeavored  to  convert  him,  and  thought 
they  had  him,  because  he  attended  their  meetings.  Story  tried  it, 
but  Peter  would  only  converse  in  German — Story,  only  in  English. 
The  celebrated  William  Penn,  who  was  a  fluent  linguist,  very  often 
conversed  wTith  him;  in  exertions,  how  alike  were  they !  As  he 
left  England  William  entertained  him  with  a  mock  sea-fight,  little 
dreaming  of  the  terrible  earnest  one  to  be  fought  not  many  hundred 
years  after.  Thence  he  went  to  Austria,  where,  in  the  celebration 
of  landlord  and  landlady,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  landlord  and  lady,  and  the  noblemen  in  others,  Peter  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  character  of  a  Freisland  boor,  addressed  as  such, 
and  often  asked  about  the  Czar  of  Muscovy. 

He  traveled  twice  in  Europe,  for  these  purposes.  It  may  show 
his  indomitable  spirit  and  restless  activity  to  say,  that  he  built  St. 
Petersburg  and  adorned  Moscow  while  wars  were  raging  in  every 
quarter  of  his  kingdom. 

There  is  a  paper,  said  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  archives  of 
Russia,  purporting  to  give  a  system  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
his  successors,  deposited  there  by  Peter  himself.  Whether  authen¬ 
tic  or  not,  it  is  evidently  the  policy  whicn  has  been  pursued.  We 
give  a  synopsis : 
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44  To  keep  the  Russian  nation  in  continual  war,  thereby  to  train 
soldiers  and  retain  them  always,  active,  allowing  a  respite  only  to 
recruit  the  finances  and  watch  a  favorable  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sion. 

“  To  attract,  by  all  means,  from  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  captains  during  war,  and  learned  men  during  peace. 

44  To  interfere  in  all  the  transactions  and  disputes  of  Europe, 
♦especially  those  of  Germany. 

“  To  divide  Poland,  by  nourishing  jealousies  and  disorders;  gain 
the  powerful  by  gold — corrupt  the  Diets — obtain  the  appointment 
of  partisans — introduce  Russian  troops,  quartering  them  until  fa¬ 
vorable  opportunity  offer  of  seizing  permanent  possession. 

44  To  seize  all  that  can  be  from  Sweden — excite  aggression  in 
order  to  subjugate — manage  to  isolate  Denmark  from  Sweden  and 
Sweden  from  Denmark — cherish  their  rivalries. 

44  German  princesses  to  be  chosen  consorts  for  the  Russian  prin¬ 
ces — multiply  family  alliances. 

44To  court  alliance  with  England,  on  account  of  her  trade  and 
maritime  interest — cherish  relations  between  the  respective  seamen, 
to  train  those  of  Russia. 

44  Enlarge,  without  intermission,  the  boundaries  to  north  and 
south  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

44 To  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and  India; 
with  this  view  excite  wars  against  the  Persian — establish  dock¬ 
yards  on  the  Black  Sea — obtain  by  degrees  the  possession  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  Baltic — accelerate  the  decline  of  Persia — pene¬ 
trate  toward  the  Persian  gull — re-establish  through  Syria  the  an¬ 
cient  commerce  of  the  Levant — thus  advancing  to  the  Indies  the 
marts  of  the  world. 

44  Court  and  preserve  with  care  the  Austrian  alliance,  counte¬ 
nancing  her  imperial  pretensions  over  Germany,  at  the  same  time 
secretly  exciting  against  her  the  jealousy  of  her  Princes,  entang¬ 
ling  tl^em  in  positions  to  reclaim  and  require  the  aid  of  Russia 
against  each  other — exercising  that  species  of  protection,  the 
forerunner  of  domination. 

44  Render  it  the  interest  of  Austria  to  expel  the  Turk  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  neutralise  her  jealousy  on  the  conquest  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  either  by  involving  in  wars  with  other  European  powers  or 
dividing  a  portion  of  the  conquest,  which  can  afterwards  be  retaken. 

44  To  win  over  the  schismatic  Greeks  who  inhabit  Hungary  and 
lower  Poland — become  their  support.  Establish  by  degrees  an 
universal  influence  under  the  form  of  royalty  or  sacerdotal  supre¬ 
macy,  thus  possessing  friends  in  the  midst  of  enemies. 

44  Sweden  dismembered — Persia  conquered — Poland  subjugated 
— Turkey  vanquished,  our  army  united — the  Black  and  Baltic  seas 
guarded  by  our  vessels,  we  may  propose  first  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  then  to  Vienna,  the  partition  of  the  world. 
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“  Should  one  accept,  which  is  more  than  probable,  when  its  am¬ 
bition  and  self-love  is  flattered,  use  it  to  crush  the  other ;  crushing 
the  remaining  one  by  exciting  a  struggle  which  cannot  be  doubtful, 
Russia  already  possessing  the  East  and  a  great  part  of  Europe.” 

As  we  have  said,  he  condemned  to  death  his  son.  The  reasons 
were,  that  he  compassed  the  death  of  his  father  and  sovereign — “a 
continued  formal  and  repeated  disobedience  of  commands,  which 
were  judged  a  capital  crime  in  the  heir  of  Russia,  whose  ruin  might 
have  been  the  consequence — he  was  culpable  in  his  design  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  kingdom  back  into  the  state  of  ignorance  and  darkness  from 
which  his  father  had  delivered  it.”  In  the  presence  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  court  his  sentence  was  read  to  him:  “The  laws  divine  and 
ecclesiastical,  civil  and  military,  condemn  to  death  without  mercy, 
those  whose  attempts  against  their  father  and  sovereign  are  fully 
proved,”  at  which  the  Prince  fell  down  in  an  apopletic  fit  and 
expired. 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  Peter  had  been  unwell.  At  length 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1725,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved 
Empress.  For  some  days  he  had  been  delirious.  In  the  intervals 
he  attempted  frequently  to  write,  and  could  only  scrawl  that  which 
was  unintelligible.  With  much  difficulty  the  following  words,  in 
the  Russian  language,  were  deciphered — “  Let  every  thing  be  given 


ON  A  TEAR. 

O  !  that  the  chymist’s  magic  art 
Could  crystalise  this  sacred  treasure! 
Long  should  it  glitter  near  my  heart 
A  secret,  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell, 

Its  lustre  caught  from  Cbioe’s  eye; 
Then,  trembling,  left  its  coral  cell — 
The  spring  of  sensibility  ! 

Sweet  drop  of  pure  and  pearly  light! 

In  thee  the  rays  of  virtue  shine  ; 

More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 
Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 

Beni-n  restorer  of  the  soul ! 

Who  ever  fly’st  to  bring  relief, 

When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 
Of  love  or  pity,  joy  or  grief. 

The  sage’s  and  the  poet’s  theme, 

In  every  clime,  in  every  age; 

Thou  charm’st  in  faucy's  idle  dream, 

In  reason’s  philosophic  page. 

That  very  law*  which  mould’s  a  tear, 
And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

*  The  law  of  gravitation. 
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NO.  XVIII.  — THE  HERON.. 

“  Stock  8 till  upon  that  atone,  from  day  to  day, 

I  see  thee  watch  the  river  for  thy  prey. 

— Yes,  I’m  the  tyrant  there;  but  when  I  ri-e, 

The  well  trained  falcon  braves  me  in  the  6kies; 

Then  comes  the  tug  of  war,  of  strength  and  skill ; 

He  dies  impaled  on  my  updarted  bill ; 

Or  powerless  in  his  grasp,  my  doom  I  meet ; 

Dropped  as  a  trophy  at  his  master’s  feet.” 

The  Heron  is  a  bird  of  singular  appearance,  whether  sitting, 
standing,  or  on  the  wing.  It  is  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
weighing  only  from  three  to  four  pounds,  though  it  is  able  to  extend 
its  wings  five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Its  bill  is  about  five  inches 
long;  it  has  also  long  sharp  claws,  toothed  like  a  saw,  that  it  may 
the  better  hold  fast  its  slippery  prey.  When  it  stands  waiting  for 
its  prey,  it  gives  a  singular  curve  to  its  neck,  erects  its  body, 
draws  its  wings  down  and  forward,  while  its  head  is  almost  between 
the  top  of  its  wings,  resting  entirely  upon  its  shrugged  shoulders, 
looking  somewhat  like  a  little  stoop-shouldered  man,  drawing  his 
head  down,  and  his  cloak  up,  to  shelter  himself  against  the  cold. 
In  general,  it  presents  a  kind  of  timorous,  indolent,  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  appearance. 

The  Hebrew  word  anaphah  designates  the  bird  which,  in  our 
English  translation,  is  denominated  Heron.  “A  wide  latitude  has 
been  taken,”  we  read  in  Calmet,  “in  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word ;  some  critics  interpreting  it  of  the  crane,  others  of  the  cur¬ 
lew;  others  of  the  kite,  others  of  the  woodcock;  some  of  the 
peacock,  some  of  the  parrot,  and  some  of  the  falcon.  But  let  not 
the  reader  be  alarmed  at  this  diversity  of  rendering,  since  it  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  references  to  the  bird 
in  the  sacred  text,  and  the  absence  of  a  description  of  its  character 
and  qualities,  in  those  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  only  referred  to  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  prohibited 
by  the  Mosaic  code,  and  it  is  only  from  the  import  of  its  name,  or 
the  known  character  of  the  birds  with  which  it  is  grouped,  that  we 
can  form  any  opinion  of  its  specific  character.  That  the  creature 
intended  is  some  species  of  water-bird,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if 
we  give  the  sacred  writer  any  credit  for  propriety  in  his  grouping, 
or  system  in  his  arrangement.” 

It  will  be  found,  however,  we  think,  that  a  little  close  investiga¬ 
tion  will  afford  another  evidence  of  the  great  accuracy  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  work  of  the  learned  and  pious  translators  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  by  convincing  us  that  they  have  given  us  the 
true  bird  intended  by  the  original.  The  word  in  its  root,  we  are 
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told,  “  signifies  to  breathe  short  through  the  nostrils,  to  snuff,  as  in 
anger;  hence,  to  be  angry.”  Now  it  is  known  that  the  heron  is  a 
very  irritable  bird.  This  is  of  great  weight,  when  we  consider 
how  frequently  the  Hebrew  names  are  derived  from  some  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic  of  the  creature  named. 

Moreover,  the  bird  designated  by  the  name  of  heron,  is  placed 
among  those  unclean  and  prohibited  in  the  Jewish  law.  This  also 
confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  the  right  name  has  been  given  to  this 
bird  by  our  translators.  The  heron  has  about  it  all  those  traits 
and  qunhties  which  fit  it  for  a  place  in  this  catalogue. 

It  is  a  bird  of  prey.  On  account  of  its  destructive  habits  it  has 
been  called  the  fresh-water  tyrant.  It  is  a  terror  to  all  frogs, 
lizards,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  There  is  scarce  a  fish  so  large  that  it 
will  not  strike  at  and  wound,  even  though  it  be  unable  to  carry  it 
away.  Of  all  other  birds,  says  Goldsmith,  this  commits  the 
greatest  devastation  in  fresh  water.  He  wades  into  the  water  as 
far  as  he  can,  and  there  patiently  awaits  his  victim,  and  when  he 
discovers  one  near  enough,  he  darts  upon  it  with  inevitable  aim. 
In  this  way,  it  T  said,  he  destroys  more  fish  in  a  week  than  another 
in  three  months. 

The  heron  is  not  only  very  destructive  as  a  bird  of  prey,  but  he 
is  also  an  enormous  glutton.  “  I  have  seen  a  heron,”  says  Wil¬ 
loughby,  “that  had  been  shot,  that  had  sixteen  carps  in  him  at 
once,  which  he  will  digest  in  six  or  seven  hours,  and  then  go  to 
fishing  in.  I  have  seen  a  carp  taken  out  of  a  heron  nine  inches 
and  a  i.;af  long.  Several  gentlemen  who  kept  tame  herons,  to 
try  what  quantity  one  of  them  would  eat  in  a  day,  have  put  several 
smaller  roach  and  dace  in  a  tub,  and  they  have  found  him  eat  fifty 
in  a  day,  one  day  with  another.  In  this  manner  a  single  heron 
will  destroy  fifteen  thousand  carp  in  half  a  year.”  What  unparal¬ 
leled  epicurianism  is  this ! 

Goldsmith  says  of  this  bird:  “In  general,  he  is  seen  taking  his 
gloomy  stand  by  the  lake’s  side,  as  if  meditating  mischief,  motion¬ 
less  and  gorged  with  plunder.  His  usual  attitude  on  this  occasion 
is  to  sink  n  !ong  neck  between  his  shoulders,  and  keep  his  head 
turned  on  one  side,  as  if  eyeing  the  pool  more  intently.  When 
the  call  of  hunger  returns,  the  toil  of  an  hour  or  two  is  generally 
sufficient  to  fill  his  capacious  stomach,  and  he  retires  long  before 
night  to  his  retreat  in  the  woods.  Early  in  the  morning,  however, 
he  is  seen  assiduous  at  his  usual  occupation.”  Thus  he  lives  to 
eat;  and  all  his  labors  and  cares  arise  from  and  centre  in  his 
stomach.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  as  unclean 
the  flesh  of  a  bird  that  lives  on  such  prey,  and  at  such  a  rate.  How 
admirably  has  an  old  poet,  in  a  list  of  unclean  birds,  drawn  the 
portrait  of  the  heron  : 

“  And  the  still  Herne,  arresting  fishes  meeke.” 

What  is  the  strangest  of  all  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  extra- 
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ordinary  quantity  of  food  which  he  devours,  he  is  always  lean  and 
emaciated.  It  is  as  if,  for  his  wantonness,  his  food  was  cursed  to 
him;  for,  though  his  crop  is  usually  found  full,  he  is  so  poor  that 
his  flesh  is  scarce  sufficient  to  cover  his  bones.  This  is  the  case 
even  in  times  of  plenty;  but  when,  in  cold  and  stormy  seasons, 
his  prey  disappears,  and  he  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the 
weeds  that  grow  upon  the  water,  he  becomes  pitifully  meagre  and 
consumptive  in  his  appearance;  “so  that  the  wanton  glutton 
spends  his  time  between  want  and  riot,  and  feels  alternately  the 
extremes  of  famine  and  excess.”  What  a  lesson  of  reproof  do 
the  habits  of  this  unclean  bird  read  to  a  certain  class  of  beings 
belonging  to  a  higher  order  of  creation,  though  scarcely  higher  in 
their  modes  and  manners  of  life ! 

With  all  these  unprepossessing  features  of  his  character,  the 
heron  is  not  without  some  interest.  Goldsmith  tells  us  that  in 
England  they  often  build  in  groves  not  far  from  residences,  and 
become  favorites  of  the  owners,  who  gladly  tolerate  them.  “  It  is 
certain,  that  by  their  cries,  their  expansive  wings,  their  bulk  and 
wavy  motion,  they  add  no  small  solemnity  to  the  forest,  and  give 
a  pleasing  variety  to  a  finished  improvement.”  It  is  said  that 
they  generally  live  long,  and  sometimes  attain  to  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Goldsmith  tells  us  that  the  heron  was  once  highly  valued  among 
the  higher  classes  in  England.  “It  was  once  the  amusement  of 
the  great  to  pursue  this  timorous  creature  with  the  falcon ;  and 
heron-hawking  was  so  favorite  a  diversion  among  our  ancestors, 
that  laws  were  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  the  species;  and 
the  person  who  destroyed  their  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings  for  each  offence.”  Now,  since  this  amusement 
has  been  cast  aside,  and  the  more  useful  habit  of  having  and 
stocking  fish-ponds  has  gotten  into  vogue,  the  heron,  as  if  to  draw 
credits  on  an  old  debt,  calls  upon  the  fish-pools  of  gentlemen,  and, 
unasked,  helps  himself  to  such  a  portion  as  his  appetite  demands. 
We  suppose  a  law  offering  a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  their 
eggs  would  now  be  regarded  a  blessing  to  the  great.  Thus  do  cir¬ 
cumstances  alter  cases — and  thus  may  things  be  done  or  not,  just 
as  it  suits  the  caprice  and  convenience  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  influence  with  the  law-making  power.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Mosaic  law — there  the  use  of  the  bird  for 
food  is  prohibited  upon  principles  which  remain  in  force  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  places.  The  nature  of  the  bird,  and  not  the  caprices  of 
men,  gives  occasion  for  the  law. 

BIRDS  OF  PREY  PROHIBITED  IN  THE  LAW. 

When  birds  of  prey  are  by  the  Lord  forbid, 

And  not  to  Israel  allowed  as  food  : 

Methinks  there  are  in  this  wise  lessons  hid. 

By  them,  at  least  in  part,  well  understood. 
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The  Lord  would  teach  them  thus  to  dread  and  hate 
The  spoiler,  and  the  preying  life  he  leads ; 

Lest  they,  by  loving  him,  should  in  their  hearts  create. 

By  fondness  for  the  spoiler,  hankering  for  his  deeds. 

And  as  the  Lord  designed  they  should  pursue 
The  husbandman’s  and  shepherd’s  quiet  way, 

By  wise  restraints  of  law  He  thus  their  tastes  withdrew, 

From  barbarous  and  uncertain  wanderings  after  prey. 

And  thus  did  Israel  learn  to  love  the  quiet  vales. 

Where  fruits  and  flocks  their  honest  labors  blest. 

In  healthful  toil,  ’mid  scenes  of  rural  peace, 

They  lived  devout  on  earth,  and  sought  in  Heaven  their  rest. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

BY  C0LEP.IDO3. 

Verse,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying. 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  like  a  bee — 

Both  were  mine  !  Life  went  a-maving 
With  Nature,  Hope,  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young  ! 

When  I  was  young  ? — Ah,  woful  when  ! 

Ah  for  the  change  ’twist  now  and  then! 

This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong. 

O’er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands, 

How  lightly  then  it  flash’d  along  : — 

Like  those  trim  skiffs,  unknown  of  yore, 

On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide, 

That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 

That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide! 

Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather, 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in  ’t  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely;  love  is  flower-like  : 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 

0  the  joys,  that  came  down  shower-like. 

Of  friendship,  love,  and  liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old ! 

Ere  I  was  old  ?  Ah,  woful  Ere, 

Which  tells  me,  Youth’s  no  longer  here! 

0  Youth!  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 

’Tis  known,  that  thou  and  I  were  one, 

I’ll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — 

It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone ! 

Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  toll’d  : — 

And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 

What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 

To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 

I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 

This  drooping  gait,  this  alter’d  size  : 

But  springtide  blossoms  on  thy  lips, 

And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 
Life  is  but  thought:  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 
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“  Wild  roses  by  the  Abbey  towers 

Are  gay  in  their  young  spring  bud  and  bloom  : 

They  were  born  of  a  race  of  funeral  flowers 

That  garlanded  in  long  gone  hours, 

A  Templar’s  knightly  tomb. 

He  died,  the  sword  in  his  mailed  hand. 

On  the  holiest  spot  of  the  Blessed  Land, 

Where  the  Cross  was  damped  with  his  dying  breath. 

And  blood  ran  free  as  festal  wine, 

And  the  sainted  air  of  Palestine 
Was  thick  with  the  darts  of  death.” 

Halleck. 

Next  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself,  those  causes 
which  contributed  to  its  promotion,  and  those  institutions  which 
had  for  their  object  its  welfare  and  continuance,  are  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  historical  student.  From  its  first  establish¬ 
ment,  the  Christian  religion  was  slowly  and  silently,  but  with  con¬ 
tinually  advancing  strides,  acquiring  influence  and  strength,  and 
approximating  towards  its  present  condition  :  yet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  advancement,  going  on  as  it  was  in  times  so  un¬ 
congenial  to  its  speedy  development,  was  retarded  by  any  inability 
or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  exponents ;  on  the  contrary,  many 
of  them  were  noted  for  their  acquirements,  and  all  of  them  for  the 
purity  and  blamelessness  of  their  lives.  Antagonistic  religious 
tenets  were  by  far  its  greatest  and  most  violent  hindrances,  and 
from  them,  far  more  obstructions  arose  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  Our  own  timesshow  but  too  clearly  to  what  uncharita¬ 
ble  and  unnatural  deeds  conflicting  religious  opinions  may  incite 
men,  and  we  cease  therefore  to  wonder  at  the  bitterness  and  deadly 
enmity  which  characterized  religious  enthusiasm  in  by-gone  and 
barbarous  ages,  when  the  present  culture  of  our  race  had  not  even 
been  conceived  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  Utopian  visionaries. 

The  close  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh,  witnessed  the  origin  of  that  religion,  and  the 
ascendancy  to  power  of  that  race,  from  whom  the  True  Faith  has 
received  its  severest  repulses.  Ere  many  years  the  remarkable 
man  who  had  once  been  obliged  to  flee  from  his  native  country, 
bad  not  only  returned  in  triumph,  but  as  the  founder  of  a  faith, 
which  he  spread,  ere  his  death,  by  promises,  threats,  and  the  sword, 
to  an  almost  miraculous  extent,  and  which  to  this  day  can  boast  of 
millions  of  adherents,  believing  as  firmly  in  its  truth  as  they  of 
old,  who  first  flocked  around  his  standard  on  the  desert  plains  of 
Arabia. 

A  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  proneness  of  man  to  adopt 
the  easiest  course  to  attain  a  certain  end,  is  given  us  by  contrast¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  faith  of  Christ  with  that  of  the  faith  of 
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Islam.  For  many  centuries  after  its  introduction,  the  adherents 
of  the  Christian  faith  were  but  few  in  number,  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  holding  in  one  hand  promises  of 
future  reward,  and  in  the  other  the  sword  of  extermination,  had 
spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  embraced  within  its  bounds 
the  finest  portions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  spot  hallowed  by 
the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  by  being  the  scene  of  his  ministry  while 
on  earth,  and  of  his  last  agony  upon  the  cross,  was  numbered 
among  them ;  and,  although  for  many  years  no  attempt  was  made 
to  wrest  from  the  infidels  the  place  endeared  by  so  many  hallowed 
reminiscences,  there  oft  flitted  through  the  mind  of  the  pious  pil¬ 
grim  who  knelt  in  humble  reverence  in  that  gorgeous  temple,  whose 
lofty  walls  had  once  echoed  to  the  words  of  burning  eloquence  as 
they  fell  from  the  lips  of  him  who  “spake  as  never  man  spake,’ ’ 
fond  thoughts  that  the  land  of  the  Saviour’s  adoption  might  once 
again  become  the  inheritance  of  his  humble  followers,  then  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  earth. 

After  their  conquest  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  fierce  and 
warlike  Turks  soon  deprived  the  Christians  of  many  of  the  immu¬ 
nities  which  had  been  freely  granted  them  by  the  milder  Saracens. 
Free  access  to  the  Holy  Temple  was  denied  them ;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  payment  of  money  that  this  privilege  could  now  be  obtained: 
in  most  cases  this  was  equivalent  to  an  utter  refusal,  inasmuch  as 
a  large  majority  of  those  pious  followers  of  the  Cross  had  expend¬ 
ed  their  meagre  pittance  in  their  journey  to  the  Holy  City.  Many, 
therefore,  who  had  set  out  from  their  homes  with  high  hopes  and 
sunny  prospects,  after  having  braved  innumerable  dangers — the 
severest  hardships,  and  every  species  of  indignity,  were  finally 
obliged  to  retrace,  with  heavy  hearts,  their  weary  steps  to  the  land 
of  their  nativity.  It  needed  but  that  the  tale  of  their  sufferings, 
and  the  contumely  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  should  be¬ 
come  known  to  rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  chivalric  war¬ 
riors  of  Europe  in  their  defence,  and  undertake  the  insulted  cause 
of  Christendom.  It  is  needless  that  we  should  attempt  a  sketch 
of  the  Crusades,  as  the  expeditions  of  the  Christian  knights  against 
the  infidels  were  called :  so  much  has  already  been  written  about 
them,  that  to  do  so  here  were  useless  labor.  The  subject  we  shall 
more  particularly  dwell  upon  here,  is  one  of  the  institutions  to 
which  the  Crusades  gave  birth,  and  which,  because  of  its  historical 
interest,  and  the  romantic  associations  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
is  well  deserving  of  our  attention. 

In  the  year  1119,  Hugh  de  Payens,  in  conjunction  with  eight 
other  knights  then  in  Palestine,  founded  the  order  of  the  Tem¬ 
plars.*  Unlike  the  Hospitallers,  they  combined  monastic  vows 


*  There  existed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Templars  two  other  military  orders  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character.  The  most  famous  of  these,  and  the  one  claiming 
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with  their  military  services,  and  pledged  themselves  solemnly  to  the 
strict  observance  of  chastity,  obedience  to  the  Church,  poverty, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Temple  and  the  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem,  and 
of  all  pilgrims  that  should  visit  them.  For  some  years  the  Tem¬ 
plars  lived  in  extreme  poverty,  depending  almost  entirely  upon  the 
charity  of  their  less  austere  brethren  for  their  maintenance.  The 
seal  of  the  order  was  emblematical  of  this,  and  represented  two 
armed  knights  mounted  upon  one  charger.  Their  conduct  appears 
to  have  met  with  universal  approval,  and  soon  raised  up  influential 
friends  in  their  behalf,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
who  bestowed  upon  them  an  annual  grant  of  thirty  pounds  of  silver. 
The  fact  of  the  appearance  of  their  first  grand-master  before  the 
Council  of  Troys,  in  1128,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  church,  and  the  grant  of  more  extended  religious  pri¬ 
vileges,  is  the  best  evidence  of  their  being,  even  at  that  early  day, 
as  much  of  a  religious  as  a  military  order :  and  further,  the  fact 
that  their  requests  were  complied  with,  makes  it  plainly  evident 
that  their  course  met  with  the  approval  of  the  clergy.  After  this 
the  order  rapidly  acquired  strength  and  wealth,  and  numbered 
among  its  members  some  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  the  pilgrim 
heroes.  Besides  receiving  large  grants  of  money  and  lands  from 
the  Count  of  Champagne  and  Godfrey  de  St.  Omer,  Alphonso,  king 
of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  at  his  decease  in  1134,  left  them,  together 
with  the  Hospitallers,  heirs  to  his  kingdom,  over  which,  however, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  as  the  two 
orders  were  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  deceased  monarch’s  will.  For  the  assistance  they  rendered 
Alexander  III.  in  his  contest  for  the  papal  crown  with  Victor  III. 
in  1161,  they  received  a  large  accession  to  the  already  extensive 
privileges  they  enjoyed. 

The  order  had  reached  its  culminating  point  of  wealth  and  power 
at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nine  thousand  manors  belonged 
to  them  in  Palestine  alone,  while  rich  preceptories  throughout  Por- 


precedence  of  them  all  in  point  of  origin,  was  the  order  known  a*  the  “  Hospital¬ 
lers,”  “  Knights  of  St.  John,”  and  “  Knights  of  Malta” — their  names  changing 
with  the  possessions  which  they  at  different  times  held.  The  Ho  pitallers  were 
instituted  in  the  year  1048;  the  first  Grand  Master  was  Raymond  du  Pays.  It 
long  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Turks,  but  was  finally  driven  from  Palestine  in 
1191.  For  many  centuries  afterwards  it  continued  the  bulwark  of  Christendom 
against  the  assaults  of  the  infidels,  and  the  bloody  and  sanguinary  straggle  that 
ensued  ere  'he  island  of  Malta,  their  last  stronghold,  was  wrested  from  them, 
showed  that  the  lapse  of  six  centuries  had  not  impair  d  their  former  bravery,  and 
that  they  were  the  worthy  successors  of  those  who  first  planted  toe  banner  of  the 
cross  upon  the  settlements  of  Jerusalem 

The  “Teutonic  Order”  was  founded  in  the  Holy  Land  by  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Suabia,  and  was,  as  its  name  indie*  es,  composed  of  Germans  of  high  rank.  The 
seat  of  the  Order  was  at  first  iu  Jerusalem,  but  after  their  expulsion  from  that 
city  it  was  removed  to  Germany,  where  it  for  a  time  flourished  with  its  former 
▼igor.  Various  causes  contributed  to  its  overthrow,  wul  it  >3  now,  we  believe, 
entirely  extinct. 
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tugal,  Arragon,  Castile,  Normandy,  Provence,  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Sicily,  were  under  their  control.  In  short,  they  were  as 
powerful  and  influential  as  the  mightiest  potentates  in  Europe. 
They  absolved  themselves  from  all  allegiances  and  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  alone,  and  sometimes  even  disregarded 
his  decrees  when  they  chanced  to  conflict  with  the  established  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  order. 

To  relate  all  the  heroic  achievments  of  the  Templars  in  defence 
of  the  cross  were  to  give  a  history  of  the  crusades  themselves.  At 
the  storming  of  every  city  and  upon  every  battle-field,  the  blood  of 
the  Templars  watered  the  parched  plains  of  Palestine.  Their  con¬ 
duct  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  deserves  however,  particularly  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  victorious  arms  of  the  illustrious  Saladin,  had  long 
threatened  that  city  with  destruction,  but  before  his  plans  were 
sufficiently  matured  to  insure  success,  the  hand  of  death  removed 
from  the  contest  the  brightest  star  that  ever  glittered  in  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world.  The  sultan,  Kahlil,  did  not  long  delay  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  meditated  by  his  renowned  predecessor,  and  soon  two  hundred 
thousand  followers  of  the  Prophet  were  gathered  around  the  walls 
of  the  devoted  city.  Owing  to  quarrels  and  dissensions  among  the 
common  soldiery,  the  entire  defence  of  the  city  devolved  upon  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers.  William  de  Beaujeu,  grand-master  of 
the  Templars,  whose  experience  and  bravery  were  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  assume  the  supreme  command. 
For  six  weeks  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  were  unceasing ;  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  by  means  of  the  destructive  war  engines  of  those 
days,  a  portion  of  the  walls  had  been  thrown  down,  and  on  the  16th 
day  of  May,  1291,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians,  the  Mos¬ 
lem  warriors  burst  into  the  city. 

Side  by  side,  with  heroic  and  praiseworthy  rivalry,  did  the  grand¬ 
masters  of  the  Temple  and  Hospital,  strive  to  stem  the  fierce  tor¬ 
rent  of  barbarous  foemen,  who  sought  to  overcome  them.  Piled 
around  them  were  their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  who,  with  unwa¬ 
vering  fidelity,  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  defence  of  this  last 
stronghold  of  the  Latins.  At  length  the  grand-master  of  the  Hos¬ 
pitallers  was  struck  down,  and  scarce  had  the  sad  tidings  been  com¬ 
municated  to  his  followers  ere  their  brethren  in  arms,  the  Templars, 
were  obliged  to  mourn  the  loss  of  William  de  Beaujeu,  their  lion- 
hearted  leader.  The  scanty  number  of  knights  who  escaped  tho 
dreadful  slaughter  that  ensued,  took  refuge  in  a  fortified  convent 
belonging  to  the  order,  where  they,  for  a  time,  continued  gallantly 
to  defend  themselves :  honorable  terms  of  surrender  were  offered 
them,  which  they  finally  accepted,  but  no  sooner  did  Kahlil  get 
them  in  his  power  than  a  barbarous  and  indiscriminate  massacre  at 
once  commenced.  Part  effected  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  they  shipped  on  board  a  galley  and  sailed  for  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 
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Thus  was  crushed  the  power  of  the  Templars  in  the  Holy  Land. 
After  their  expulsion  from  Palestine  their  downfall  was  rapidly 
drawing  nigh.  Their  immense  wealth  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the 
European  sovereigns  whose  coffers  had  been  emptied  by  their  fran¬ 
tic  efforts  in  the  east,  and  who  were  only  deterred  by  fear  from 
siezing  their  possessions  at  once.  What  open  violence  could  not 
accomplish,  was  at  length  brought  about  by  stratagem.  To  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  will  forever  belong  the  ignominy  of  having 
originated  the  false  accusations  against  the  Templars  which  resulted 
in  their  overthrow,  and  which  have  assigned  him  a  place  among  the 
most  detestable  of  mankind.  Cunning,  ambitious  and  treacherous 
from  his  youth,  each  succeeding  year  of  his  reign  served  to  deve¬ 
lop  still  further  the  falsity  of  his  nature,  and  this  master-stroke  of 
villany  towards  the  Templars  was  a  fit  act  to  crown  a  life  of  bar¬ 
barity  and  duplicity. 

The  extreme  vagueness  and  absurdity  of  the  cuarges  urged  against 
the  Templars  by  Philip,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  designs,  are  almost 
beyond  credibility.  They  were  denounced  as  a  secret  society :  many 
of  them,  it  was  said,  had  forsaken  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
had  embraced  the  faith  of  Islam;  that  some  worshipped  the  devil 
and  also  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a  man ;  that  they  burned  the  bodies 
of  their  deceased  brethren,  and  administered  the  ashes,  by  means 
of  food,  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  order;  that  they  denied 
Christ  and  trampled  on  the  cross,  besides  innumerable  other  licen¬ 
tious  and  abominable  acts ;  the  very  names  of  which  cause  a  shud¬ 
der  of  horror.  Philip  endeavored  to  persuade  the  neighboring  so¬ 
vereigns  to'aid  him  in  his  atrocious  scheme  of  wickedness,  and  Pope 
Clement  and  Edward  the  II.  of  England,  at  once  promised  their 
co-operation.  But  in  Spain  and  Germany,  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
the  people  were  determined  in  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
a  body  of  men  whose  whole  career  gave  the  lie  to  the  imputations  of 
guilt  which  had  been  heaped  upon  them.  In  France  and  England, 
however,  the  persecution  commenced. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  day  of  October,  1307,  all  the  Templars 
in  France,  together  with  their  vast  possessions,  were  seized  and 
imprisoned.  To  give  a  coloring  of  truth  to  what  had  been  said  of 
them,  and  also  to  furnish  an  apology  for  the  violence  he  had  done 
them,  Philip  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  induce  them,  by 
means  of  torture,  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  accusations.  Many  of 
them  suffered  excruciating  agonies  upon  the  rack,  while  thousands 
were  compelled  to  undergo  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  of  thirst. 
Many  expired  under  the  severity  of  the  tortures  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  but  without  uttering  a  single  word  that  could  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgement  of  error;  but  others,  who, 
upon  the  plains  of  Ascalom,  at  the  storming  of  Lilion,  and  at  the 
siege  of  Acre,  had  fearlessly  encountered  the  glittering  sabres  of 
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a  Moslem  foe,  under  pain  too  great  for  human  endurance,  com,  \ss- 
ed  what  was  required  of  them. 

Even  James  de  Molay,  the  grand-master,  was  imprisoned.  This 
man,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  during  these  stormy 
times,  deserves  particular  mention.  He  was  elected  to  the  grand- 
mastership,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Templars  at  Cyprus,  after  the 
disastrous  siege  of  Acre.  He  was  a  native  of  Burgundy,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  order,  was  grand 
preceptor  of  England.  In  him  appear  to  have  been  united  all  the 
virtues  that  have  thrown  such  a  lustre  around  the  knightly  name. 
Under  him  one  more  glorious  but  fruitless  effort  was  made  to  res¬ 
cue  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Taking  advantage  of  an  incursion  of 
some  of  the  fierce  Asiatic  tribes  on  the  Turkish  dominions,  he,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force  of  the  Templars,  sailed  from  Cyprus,  to 
plant  for  the  last  time  the  banner  of  the  Cross  upon  the  sands  of 
Palestine.  Success  for  a  time  accompanied  his  efforts.  Aleppo 
fell  an  easy  conquest,  and  at  Hems,  the  Moslem  hosts  were  defeated 
with  immense  loss.  Damascus,  too,  soon  acknowledged  the  power 
of  the  Christian  arms.  Had  at  this  time  his  efforts  been  properly 
seconded  by  the  European  monarchs,  a  Christian  kingdom  might 
doubtless  have  again  arisen  in  the  heart  of  Syria ;  but  left  alone  to 
sustain  the  conflict,  he  and  his  brave  warriors  experienced  a  terri¬ 
ble  defeat  at  Tortosa.  A  few  escaped,  but  a  large  number  were 
either  murdered  or  sent  into-  hopeless  captivity.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  the  grand-master,  who,  however,  was  ultimately  ran¬ 
somed.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  was,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
imprisoned  by  Philip  of  France.  He  was  arraigned  before  a  body 
of  ecclesiastical  judges  in  1309,  and  in  default  of  counsel,  which 
was  denied  them,  fearlessly  upheld  the  integrity  of  the  Templars, 
and  clearly  proved  the  malicious  intentions  of  those  who  aimed  at 
their  overthrow.  All  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  from  this  period 
until  the  year  1313,  he  himself  was  the  inmate  of  a  dungeon.  On 
the  18th  day  of  March  of  that  year,  on  an  island  in  the  Seine,  the 
grand-master  and  Guy,  jthe  grand  preceptor,  were  given  to  the 
flames,  while  with  their  latest  breath  they  solemnly  protested  their 
entire  innocence  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Thus  died  James  de  Molay,  the  last,  best  and  greatest  grand¬ 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  with  him  fell  the  noblest  military 
order  of  which  history  bears  a  record. 

Posterity  has  rendered  the  Templars  justice  by  awarding  them 
a  unanimous  acquittal,  while  the  names  of  their  oppressors  have 
been  loaded  with  eternal  infamy.  That  they  in  many  instances 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  propriety,  and  assumed 
far  too  proud  and  arrogant  a  tone  towards  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  fostered,  it  were  idle  to  deny;  nor  do  we  wish  to  offer  an 
apology  in  extenuation  of  their  faults  :  but  they  paid  dearly  for 
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t^ir  frailties,  and  charity  demands  that  we  should  look  at  their 
Case  as  favorably  as  we  may,  while  the  many  and  essential  services 
they  rendered  the  suffering  cause  of  Christendom,  can  not  be  too 
dearly  cherished  or  too  fondly  recurred  to. 

Though  no  Homer  has  arisen  to  sing  in  matchless  numbers  of 
their  heroic  deeds,  yet  will  their  fame  be  as  enduring  as  if  the 
master  hand  that  penned  the  great  Grecian  epic,  had  himself 
related,  with  almost  ideal  elegance  and  beauty,  the  story  of  their 
rise,  their  aspirations,  and  their  wrongs.  F.  R.  D. 


ITALY. 

BY  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 

• 

Am  I  in  Italy  ?  Is  this  the  Mincius  ? 

Are  those  the  distant  turrets  of  Verona? 

And  shall  I  sup  where  Juliet  at  the  mask 
Saw  her  loved  Montague,  and  now  sleeps  by  him  ? 
Such  questions  hourly  do  I  ask  myself  ; 

And  not  a  finger-post  by  the  road  side 
“  To  Mantua” — “  To  Ferrara” — but  excites 
Surprise,  and  doubt,  and  self-congratulation. 

0  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Yet  could  I  weep—  for  thou  art  lying,  alas  ! 

Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come,  admire  thee 
As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 

Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast, 
Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  enslave  thee  ! 

— But  why  despair  ?  Twice  hast  thou  lived  already, 
Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 

As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 
Of  heaven  ;  and  shalt  again.  The  hour  shall  come, 
When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit, 
Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o’er  his  prey, 

Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 
If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 
Their  wisdom  folly.  E’en  now  the  flame 
Bursts  forth  where  once  it  burnt  so  gloriously. 

And,  dying,  left  a  splendour  like  the- day. 

That  like  the  day  diffused  itself,  and  still 
Blesses  the  earth — the  light  of  genius,  virtue. 
Greatness  in  thought  and  act,  contempt  of  death  , 
God-like  example.  Echoes  that  have  slept 
Since  Athens,  Lacedsemon,  were  themselves, 

Since  men  invoked  “  By  those  in  Marathon !” 

Awake  along  the  /Egean  ;  and  the  dead, 

They  of  that  sacred  shore,  have  heard  the  call, 

And  through  the  ranks,  from  wing  to  wing,  are  seen 
Moving  as  once  they  were — instead  of  rage. 
Breathing  deliberate  valor. 


IDLENESS. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy  heads  it  was, 

Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half  shut  eye, 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 

For  ever  flushing  round  a  summer’s  sky 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY,  THE  POET. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

“For  ever  with  the  Lord.” 

This  aged  and  pious  Poet  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  his  reward. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Mt.  Sheffield  on  the  30th  of  April — on 
Sabbath  afternoon.  On  the  day  of  holy  rest  his  peaceful  spirit 
found  its  final  rest  in  that  “ sleep  in  Jesus”  from  which  “none  ever 
wake  to  weep!!” 

We  have  always  admired  Montgomery  as  a  Poet,  for  the  calm 
holy  light  which  his  piety  sheds  around  his  poetry.  He  lived  for 
higher  purposes  than  mere  earthly  fame.  He  did  not  rise,  wild  and 
fearful  like  a  sky-rocket,  to  enlighten  the  world  by  a  fitful  glare; 
but,  like  the  calm  moon,  reflecting  the  softened  but  true  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He  has  gone  down  behind  the  horizon 
of  earth,  to  shine  on  more  brightly  and  forever  nearer  that  source, 
whose  light,  while  on  earth,  he  considered  it  his  highest  honor  and 
happiness  to  reflect.  We  felt  singularly  impressed  when  we  read 
the  announcement  of  his  death ;  it  was  as  if  a  father  had  gone.  We 
paused,  with  paper  in  hand,  and  sighed  after  him  in  the  beautiful 
and  touching  words  which  he  himself  had  long  since  taught  us : 

There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 

A  re3t  for  weary  pilgrims  found, 

They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  racks  the  wintry  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose 
Than  summer  evening’s  latest  sigh 
That  shuts  the  rose  ! 

We  give  a  short  sketch  of  his  life  from  the  London  Times.  It 
will  be  found  interesting  and  instructive,  especially  to  the  youngs 
affording  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  industry,  perseverance,, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  will  always  conduct  to  honor  and  usefulness: 

“James  Montgomery  was  born  as  long  ago  as  Nov.  4,  1771,  at' 
Irvine,  in  Ayrshire.  His  father  was  a  Moravian  missionary,  who,, 
leaving  his  son  in  Yorkshire  to  be  educated,  went  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  where  he  and  the  poet’s  mother  both  died. 

“When  only  twelve  years  old,  the  bent  of  the  boy’s  mind  was* 
shown  by  the  production  of  various  small  poems.  These  indications 
could  not  save  him  at  first  from  the  fate  of  the  poor,  and  he  was- 
sent  to  earn  his  bread  as  assistant  in  a  general  shop.  He  thirsted 
for  other  occupations,  and  one  day  set  off  with  3s.  6d.  in  his  pocket 
to  walk  to  London,  to  seek  fame  and  fortune.  In  his  first  effort  he- 
broke  down,  and  for  a  while  gave  up  his  plan  to  take  service  in 
another  situation.  Only  for  a  time,  however,  was  he  content,  and 
a  second  effort  to  reach  the  metropolis  was  successful,  so  far  as 
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bringing  him  to  the  spot  he  had  longed  for,  but  unsuccessful  to  his 
main  hope — that  of  finding  a  publisher  for  a  volume  of  his  verses. 
But  the  bookseller,  who  refused  Montgomery's  poems,  accepted  his 
labor,  and  made  him  his  shopman. 

“Fortune,  however,  as  she  generally  does,  smiled  at  last  on  the 
zealous  youth,  and  in  1792  he  gained  a  post  in  the  establishment 
of  Mr.  Gales,  a  bookseller  of  Sheffield,  who  had  set  up  a  newspaper 
called  the  Sheffield  Register.  On  this  paper  Montgomery  worked 
con  amove ,  and  when  his  master  had  to  fly  from  England  to  avoid 
imprisonment  for  printing  articles  too  liberal  for  the  then  despotic 
government  of  England,  the  young  poet  became  the  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Sheffield  Iris. 
In  the  columns  of  this  print,  he  advocated  political  and  religious 
freedom,  and  such  conduct  secured  for  him  the  attentions  of  the 
Attorney  General,  by  whom  he  was  prosecuted,  fined,  and  impris¬ 
oned;  in  the  first  instance  for  re-printing  a  song  commemorating 
‘The  fall  of  the  Bastile;’  in  the  second  case  for  an  account  he 
gave  of  a  riot  in  Sheffield. 

“  Confinement  could  not  crush  his  love  of  political  justice,  and  on 
his  second  release  he  went  on  advocating  the  doctrines  of  freedom  as 
before,  in  his  paper  and  in  his  books.  In  the  lengthy  periods  be¬ 
tween  those  times  and  the  present,  the  beliefs  which  James  Mont¬ 
gomery  early  pioneered  in  England,  have  obtained  general  recogni¬ 
tion,  and,  as  men  became  more  and  more  liberal,  our  poet  gained 
more  and  more  esteem. 

“  He  contributed  to  magazines,  and,  despite  adverse  criticism,  in 
the  Edinburg  Review,  established  his  right  to  rank  as  a  poet.  In 
1797  he  published  “Prison  Amusements;’'  in  1805  the  “Ocean;” 
in  1806  the  “Wanderer  in  Switzerland;”  in  1809  the  “West  In¬ 
dies;”  and  in  1812  “The  World  before  the  Flood.”  By  these  works 
he  obtained  the  chief  reputation  he  has  since  enjoyed.  In  1819 
appeared  “Greenland,”  a  poem  in  five  cantos;  and  in  1828  “The 
Pelican  Island,”  and  other  poems.  In  1851,  the  whole  of  his  works 
were  issued  in  one  volume  8vo.,  and  of  which  two  editions  are  in 
circulation ;  and  in  1853  “  Original  Hymns,  for  Public,  Private, 
and  Social  Devotion."  This  venerable  poet  enjoyed  a  well-deserved 
literary  pension  of  £150  a  year.” 

The  writer  of  the  brief  notice  of  his  life  and  genius,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  a  collection  of  his  Poems,  says  truly  : 

“Those  who  can  distinguish  the  fine  gold  from  the  ‘sounding 
brass’  of  poetry,  must  place  the  name  of  James  Montgomery  high 
in  the  list  of  British  poets ;  and  those  who  consider  that  the  chief- 
est  duty  of  such  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
humanity,  must  acknowledge  in  him  one  of  their  most  zealous  and 
efficient  advocates.  He  does  not,  indeed,  often  aim  at  bolder 
flights  of  imagination ;  but  if  he  seldom  rises  above,  he  never  sinks 
beneath,  the  object  of  which  he  desires  the  attainment.  If  he  rarely 
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startles  us,  he  still  more  rarely  leaves  us  dissatisfied ;  he  does  not 
attempt  that  to  which  his  powers  are  unequal,  and  therefore  is  at 
all  times  successful.  To  the  general  reader,  it  will  seem  as  if  the 
early  bias  of  his  mind  and  his  first  associations  had  tinged — we  may 
not  say  tainted — the  source  from  whence  he  drew  his  inspirations, 
and  that  his  poems  are  ‘sicklied  o’er’  with  peculiar  impressions  and 
opinions  which  fail  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  We  should,  however,  recollect,  that,  although  he  has 
chiefly  addressed  himself  to  those  who  think  with  him,  his  popular¬ 
ity  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them ;  but  that  those  who  read  poe¬ 
try  for  the  delight  it  affords  them,  and  without  any  reference  to  his 
leading  design,  acknowledge  his  merit,  and  contribute  to  his  fame.” 

Montgomery  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Moravian  church  up  to 
his  death.  In  his  old  age,  in  1849,  he  rendered  “valuable  service” 
in  enlarging  and  improving  their  collection  of  hymns  in  England. 
Many  of  his  hymns  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  various 
Christian  denominations,  and  are  equal  favorites  with  all. 

Now  that  he  has  gone  to  his  rest,  and  is  “  forever  with  the  Lord,” 
how  touching  is  the  following  beautiful  hymn,  the  breathing  forth 
of  his  soul  in  old  age  !  He  now  knows  what  it  is  to  be  with  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  bliss  of  being  “ forever  with  the  Lord,”  will  require 
an  eternity  to  learn  and  experience  ! 


“  ‘  For  ever  with  the  Lord!’ 

Amen,  so  let  it  he ; 

Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
’Tis  immortality. 

Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  him  I  roam, 

Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 
A  day’s  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father’s  house  on  high  ! 

Home  of  my  soul !  how  near 
At  times  to  faith’s  foreseeing  eye, 
Thy  golden  g:  <:es  appear. 

Ah  !  then  my  sp  it  faints 
To  reach  the  1  ad  of  love. 

The  bright  inh;  ■  arce  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above. 

Yet  clouds  will  intervene, 

And  all  my  pi  spect  flies  ; 

Like  Noah’s  dove,  I  flit  between 
Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 


Anon  the  clouds  dispart ; 

The  winds  and  waters  cease; 

And  sweetly  o’er  my  gladden’d  heart 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace. 

‘  Forever  with  the  Lord !’ 

Father,  if  ’tis  thy  will, 

The  promise  of  that  faithful  word 
Even  now  to  me  fulfil. 

Be  thou  at  my  right  hand. 

Then  I  can  never  fail ; 

Uphold  thou  me,  and  I  shall  stand  ; 
Fight,  and  I  must  prevail. 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 
Shall  rend  this  vail  in  twain, 

By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death, 
And  life  eternal  gain. 

Knowing  as  I  am  known, 

How  shall  I  love  that  word, 

And  oft  repeat  before  thy  throne  : 

‘  For  ever  with  the  Lord  !’  ” 


WATER. 

Let  Temperance  your  goblet  fill. 
And  spread  your  daily  fare  ; 
Nature,  in  her  unfading  rill, 

Has  only  water  there. 


THE  BISHOP  AND  THE  BIRDS. 
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A  bishop  who  had  for  his  arms  two  field-fares,  with  the  motto, 
“ Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?”  thus  explained  the 
matter  to  an  intimate  friend  : 

Many  years  ago,  a  little  boy  resided  at  a  village  near  Diliengen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  the  boy  could  walk  he  was  sent  into  the  woods  to 
pick  up  some  sticks  for  fuel.  When  he  grew  older,  his  father 
taught  him  to  pick  the  juniper-berries,  and  carry  them  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  distiller,  who  wanted  them  for  making  Hollands. 

Day  by  day  the  poor  boy  went  to  his  task,  and  on  his  road  he 
passed  the  open  windows  of  the  village  school,  where  he  saw  the 
schoolmaster  teaching  a  number  of  boys  about  the  same  age  as 
himself.  Pie  looked  at  these  boys  with  feelings  of  envy,  so  ear¬ 
nestly  did  he  long  to  be  among  them.  He  was  quite  aware  it  was 
in  vain  to  ask  his  father  to  send  him  to  school,  for  he  knew  that 
his  parents  had  no  money  to  pay  the  schoolmaster ;  and  he  often 
passed  the  whole  day  thinking  while  he  was  gathering  the  juniper- 
berries,  what  he  could  possibly  do  to  please  the  schoolmaster,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  lessons. 

One  day,  when  he  was  walking  sadly  along,  he  saw  two  boys  be¬ 
longing  to  the  school  trying  to  set  a  bird-trap,  and  he  asked  one 
what  that  was  for  ?  The  boy  told  him  that  the  schoolmaster  was 
very  fond  of  the  field-fares,  and  they  were  setting  a  trap  to  catch 
some.  This  delighted  the  poor  boy,  for  he  recollected  that  he  had 
often  seen  a  greater  number  of  these  birds  in  the  juniper  wood, 
where  they  came  to  eat  the  juniper-berries,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  could  catch  some. 

The  next  day  the  little  boy  borrowed  an  old  basket  of  his  mother, 
went  to  the  wood,  and  he  had  the  great  delight  to  catch  two  field¬ 
fares.  He  then  put  them  in  a  basket,  an  tying  and  old  handker¬ 
chief  over  it,  he  took  them  to  the  schoolmaster’s  house.  Just  as  he 
arrived  at  the  door  he  saw  the  two  little  boys  whom  he  had  seen  set¬ 
ting  the  trap,  and  with  some  alarm  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
caught  any  birds  ?  They  answered  in  the  negative  ;  and  the  boy, 
his  heart  beating  -with  joy,  gained  admittance  into  the  presence  of 
the  schoolmaster.  In  a  few  words  he  told  how  he  caught  the  birds 
to  bring  them  as  a  present  to  the  master. 

“A  present,  my  good  boy !”  cried  the  schoolmaster,  “you  do 
not  look  as  if  you  could  afford  much  presents.  Tell  me  your  price 
and  I  will  pay  you  and  thank  you  besides?” 

“I  would  rather  give  them  to  you,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the 
boy. 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  boy,  who  stood  before  him  with 
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bared  head  and  feet  and  trousers  that  reached  only  half  way  down 
his  legs. 

“  You  are  a  very  singular  boy,”  said  he,  “but  if  you  will  not 
take  money  you  must  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you;  as  I  cannot 
accept  your  presents  without  doing  something  for  it  in  return.  Is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you  ?” 

“  0  yes !”  said  the  boy  trembling  with  delight ;  “  you  can  do  for 
me  what  I  would  like  better  than  anything  else.’’ 

“What  is  that?”  asked  the  schoolmaster,  smiling. 

“Teach  me  to  read,”  cried  the  boy,  falling  upon  his  knees.  “0 
dear,  kind  sir,  teach  me  to  read  !” 

The  schoolmaster  complied.  The  boy  came  to  him  at  all  leisure 
hours,  and  learned  so  rapidly  that  the  teacher  recommended  him 
to  a  nobleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  The  gentleman  who 
was  as  noble  in  mind  as  in  birth,  patronized  the  poor  boy,  and  sent 
him  to  school  at  Ratisbon.  The  poor  boy  profited  by  his  opportu¬ 
nities  ;  and  when  he  rose,  as  soon  he  did,  to  wealth  and  honors, 
he  adopted  two  field-fares  as  his  arms. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  the  bishop’s  friend. 

“I mean,”  replied  the  bishop  with  a  smile,  “that  the  poor  boy 
was  myself.” 

Ring. — A  beautiful  story  has  been  told  of  a  little  boy  who  was 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  hall  in  Philadelphia,  to  give  notice  to  the 
old  bellman  in  the  steeple  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
should  have  been  signed.  The  old  man  waited  at  his  post,  saying, 
“they  will  never  do  it,”  when  he  heard  a  shout  below.  He  gazed 
on  the  pavement,  and  there  stood  the  little  boy  clapping  his  tiny 
hands  and  shouting  “ring,  ring!”  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
bell,  backwards  and  forwards  he  hurled  it  an  hundred  times,  pro¬ 
claiming  “liberty  to  the  land  and  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Novel-reading. — By  common  con¬ 
sent,  says  Abbott,  ail  novels  were  banished  from  the  circle,  as 
Napoleon  inveterately  abominated  every  thing  of  that  kind.  If 
he  happened  to  find  a  novel  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the  attendants 
at  the  palace,  he  unhesitatingly  tossed  it  into  the  fire,  and  soundly 
lectured  the  reader  upon  her  waste  of  time.  If  Josephine  had  been 
a  novel-reader,  she  never  could  have  acquired  that  mental  energy 
which  enabled  her  to  fill  with  dignity  and  with  honor  every  position 
she  was  called  to  occupy. 


Improve  the  Mind. — No  man  who  improves  his  leisure  hours 
in  useful  reading  and  study,  can  fail  in  becoming  distinguished  in 
his  profession ;  while  he  who  spends  his  time  in  idleness  or  self-indul¬ 
gence,  is  sure  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  in  life. 
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ALEXANDER,  THE  COPPERSMITH. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

“  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil :  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works :  of  whom  be  thou  ware  also;  for  he  hath  greatly  withstood  our 
works.” — 2  Tim.  iv.,  14,  15. 

Scripture  characters  are  very  interesting,  and  ought  to  be 
studied  by  us  for  our  profit.  They  are  types. 

Sometimes  only  a  very  few  words  are  spoken  of  them ;  and  yet 
it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  their  character  a  few  words  reveal. 

The  above,  with  perhaps  an  allusion  in  the  first  epistle,  is  all 
that  is  said  of  Alexander,  the  coppersmith ;  and  yet  it  affords  us 
sufficient  data  from  which  to  draw  out  his  entire  character — at 
least  its  most  prominent  features. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  is  his  name — Alexander. 
His  name  is  Greek,  though  no  doubt  of  Jewish  origin.  His 
parents,  residing  in  the  city  of  Ephesus  where  the  Greek  language 
v;..s  spoken,  would  naturally  give  him  a  Greek  name. 

When  we  remember  that  names  were  anciently  given  with  cer¬ 
tain  meaning,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  that  they  might  prove 
prophetic — that  the  character  of  the  adult  might  be  a  fulfilment 
of  the  sense  of  the  child’s  name — we  must  observe  that  the  name 
was  well  chosen. 

The  name  Alexander  means  one  that  assists  men;  one  that 
earnestly  helps  others;  a  man  that  aids  in  turning  away  evil. 
This  speaks  well  of  his  parents ;  it  shows  their  pious  hopes  and 
wishes  in  reference  to  their  son. 

But,  alas!  how  often  are  parents  disappointed.  Instead  of 
being  a  helper  of  his  fellow  men,  he  was  the  contrary.  An  apostle 
has  to  warn  men  against  him,  and  testifies  “he  did  me  much  evil.” 
0,  if  parents  could  always  know  what  their  children  would  become, 
they  would  not  weep  for  their  infants  that  are  beneath  their  little 
mounds,  but  they  would  weep  that  there  are  not  more  of  them  so 
well  preserved  against  the  evil  to  come ! 

His  place  of  residence  was  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Here  Paul,  in  his  travels,  had  established 
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a  Christian  church;  and  here  Timothy  was  stationed  as  pastor 
while  Paul  was  confined  at  Rome,  from  which  he  writes  this  epistle 
to  Timothy,  warning  him  to  beware  of  the  evil-doing  of  Alexander. 

Paul  had  labored  in  Ephesus  before,  and  knew  Alexander  well. 
He  feels  it  his  duty  to  inform  Timothy  of  his  character,  not  for 
Alexander’s  injury,  but  for  Timothy’s  benefit  and  safety.  “  He 
did  me  much  evil  before  I  knew  him  right  when  I  labored  there ; 
now  do  you  beware  of  him.” 

In  this  he  did  a  great  kindness  to  the  young  pastor.  Did  he 
not  know  him,  he  might  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
the  generous  and  unsuspecting  Timothy,  only  afterwards  the  more 
effectually  to  betray  him.  But  knowing  his  character  from  the 
old  pastor  who  had  learned  to  know  him  by  sad  experience,  he 
would  guard  against  his  approaches,  and  be  careful  not  to  put 
himself  into  his  power. 

This  we  say  was  a  great  kindness;  for  we  all  know  how  dearly 
we  sometimes  pay  for  falling  innocently  and  unsuspectingly  into 
the  hands  of  troublesome  persons,  when  even  our  confidence  and 
kindness  are  afterwards  rewarded  by  black  betrayal  and  bitter 
injury.  The  roses  which  we  offered  them  as  tokens  of  love  are 
taken,  and  in  return  we  are  thrust  with  the  thorns ! 

It  seems  that  Alexander  had  been  a  professing  Christian,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  congregation  at  Ephesus  in  Paul’s 
time.  There  is  an  Alexander  mentioned  in  the  first  epistle  which, 
it  is  be”  ”ed,  is  the  same  one.  There  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  a  b,  ever,  but  as  having  put  away  faith  and  a  good  conscience; 
as  having  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith ;  and  as  having,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  fallen  under  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

Having  been  thus  dealt  with  by  his  faithful  pastor,  he  would 
naturally  stand  up  against  him,  and,  as  Paul  tells  us,  “  greatly 
withstand  the  words’5  of  truth,  as  proclaimed  by  Paul,  and  in 
spite,  do  him  “much  evil.”  He  could  not,  it  seems,  endure  the 
faithful  reprovings  of  Paul. 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  kind  of  men  who  love  to  be 
prominent ;  and  he  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  he  was  well  known — putting  himself  forward  in  the  affairs  of 
the  church. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  he  knew  more  of  the 
faith  than  Paul  himself,  and  withstood  his  teachings,  striking  out 
new  paths  in  doctrine.  Instead  of  receiving  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  as  he  humbly  should  have  done,  he  turns  round  to  instruct 
Paul  how  to  preach !  and  when  Paul  would  not  teach  as  his  ears 
itched,  he  fell  upon  him  and  did  him  much  evil. 

That  he  was  a  heretic  Paul  tells  us  plainly.  He  withstood  the 
words  of  the  preachers.  In  the  preceding  epistle,  he  is  associated 
with  Hymeneus,  who,  with  Philetus,  were  celebrated  heretics — 
“who,  concerning  the  truth,  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrec- 
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tion  is  past  already;  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some/'  He  says 
their  words  of  error  did  eat  around  them  as  doth  a  canker ! 

It  is  well  said  that  “birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.”  No 
wonder,  then,  that  Alexander  is  found  in  company  with  his  like, 
gathering  up  a  party  force  against  the  truth,  and  against  Paul, 
because  he  preached  it. 

He  was  not  only  a  heretic,  but  he  was  also  a  bad  man.  He 
was  not  only  in  error  as  to  doctrine,  but  he  was  corrupt  in  his 
heart.  He  had  “put  away”  a  “good  conscience.''  Having  done 
this,  he  was  of  course  prepared  for  any  thing  else.  Having  a  bad 
conscience,  and  leading  a  bad  life,  it  is  of  course  natural  that  he 
should  set  to  work  to  invent  an  easier  doctrine. 

Paul  was  not  the  preacher  for  men  of  bad  consciences!  He 
would  not  make  them  beds  of  down,  and  cry  to  the  men  of  vicious 
lives,  “Peace!  peace!”  He  would  stir  up  their  drowsy  conscien¬ 
ces.  His  words  were  quick  and  powerful.  Thus,  such  men  as 
Alexander  would  set  up  for  themselves — would  withstand  the  truth 
and  hate  it — would  begin  to  call  in  the  aid  of  kindred  spirits,  such 
as  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  and  begin  to  cry,  like  the  Gadarenes 
did  against  the  Saviour,  “Depart  out  of  our  coasts.' 

That  he  was  a  wicked  man  is  plain  also,  from  the  fact  that  he 
did  “much  evil”  to  Paul.  It  is  certain  that  this  evil  was  pure 
malice;  for  he  had  no  other  reason  for  doing  it  exeept  because  Paul 
preached  the  truth,  which  his  “evil  conscience”  could  not  endure. 

Besides,  it  was  black  ingratitude.  Paul  had  established  the 
church  at  Ephesus.  He,  no  doubt,  had  first  brought  Alexander 
into  the  church;  had  bestowed  much  care  upon  him;  had  instruct¬ 
ed  him  and,  perhaps,  his  family;  perhaps  baptized  him:  had  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  and  his  family  all  those  thousand  offices  of  love 
which  only  a  faithful  pastor  can  bestow;  perhaps  resolved  his 
doubts  when  in  perplexity,  prayed  at  his  bed-side  in  sickness,  com¬ 
forted  him  in  trouble,  and  warned  him  when  he  erred  and  wander¬ 
ed!  One  would  suppose  that  such  favor  and  faithfulness  would 
have  been  returned  in  acts  of  kindness  which  Paul  would  now 
remember  in  the  dungeon  of  Csesar  as  the  sunniest  spots  of  his 
life.  But  instead  of  this  he  only  remembers  that  “he  did  him 
much  evil,”  and  in  fancy  and  in  fear  sees  him  whetting  his  arrows 
for  Timothy  !  No  one  but  a  wicked  man  is  capable  of  this.  None 
but  a  Judas  can  cover  such  an  adder’s  tongue  beneath  a  betraying 
kiss!  Well  does  he  say  to  Timothy,  beware  of  him. 

Paul  specifies  his  trade — “coppersmith.”  This  may  seem  a 
small  circumstance,  and  yet  it  is  not  without  its  signification.  It 
was  in  itself  no  discredit  to  the  man  to  have  a  trade — on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  is  to  his  honor.  Every  man  ought  to  have  his  calling,  and 
to  follow  it  diligently.  An  honest,  industrious  mechanic,  is  a  re¬ 
spectable  and  useful  citizen. 

What  shows  the  spirit  of  Alexander  is,  that  he  did  not  stay  in 
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his  calling;  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  attempted  to  add  another  one  to 
it,  for  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  could  not  be  adequate. 

Laboring  at  his  trade,  he  could  not  of  course  command  that 
time  which  would  enable  him  to  acquire  such  an  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Christian  system  as  wrould  enable  him  to  become  the 
teacher  of  Paul.  Besides,  he  was  comparatively  young  in  the 
faith ;  he  had  been  comparatively  but  a  short  time  acquainted 
with  Christianity;  before  Paul  came  to  Ephesus  lie  knew  nothing 
about  it  all. 

It  looks,  to  say  the  least,  highly  immodest,  if  not  absolutely 
impudent,  that  he  should  so  soon  assume  to  withstand  the  veteran 
apostle,  who  was  not  only  learned,  inspired,  but  had  also  been  a 
long  time  in  the  ministry.  Paul  would  no  doubt  have  been  willing 
to  grant  that  Alexander  knew  better  than  he  how  to  work  copper ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he 
cannot  yield  to  the  coppersmith. 

If  he  had  been  a  truly  humble  and  good  man,  he  would  not  have 
exercised  himself  in  things  too  high  for  him,  and  so  evidently 
beyond  his  calling,  and  would  have  gone,  after  the  labors  of  the 
week,  upon  the  sweet  day  of  sacred  rest,  and  sat  with  devout  and 
humble  heart,  to  receive  words  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  consola¬ 
tion  from  the  lips  of  God’s  anointed,  thankful  that  God  has  raised 
up  pastors  who,  during  the  week,  when  he  is  busy  at  labor  in  an 
honorable  and  useful  calling,  devote  the  oil  of  their  minds  and 
hearts  to  the  divine  work  of  providing  spiritual  food  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  consolation  of  the  saints. 

How  delightful  for  him  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  midst  of  the  quietude  of  God’s  holy  temple,  to  receive 
without  labor,  to  learn  without  study,  to  enjoy  a  heavenly  feast  of 
divine  truth  without  the  pain  of  preparation. 

But  this  is  far  from  satisfying  the  carnal  ambition  of  Alexander, 
the  coppersmith.  He  must  needs  instruct,  correct,  and  direct 
“■Paul,  the  aged,’'  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  Christianity; 
and  wdien  Paul  will  not  be  so  corrected  he  must  “do  him  much 
eviL” 

Paul  says  this  coppersmith  “did  him  much  evil.'’  For  this  he 
was  well  qualified.  He  had  the  two  great  requisites— a  wicked 
heart  and  no  conscience. 

How  he  did  him  evil  we  are  not  told,  except  in  a  general  way — 
he  withstood  him  and  his  teachings.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult 
to  divine  how  he  went  to  work.  His  position  gave  him  advantage. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  church,  and  that  a  prominent  one. 
As  such  he  had  influence.  Thus  he  could  easily  begin  and  lead  a 
party  against  Paul.  We  are  told  that  his  comrades,  Hymeneus 
and  Philetus,  did  do  this  (overthrow  the  faith  of  some,)  and  their 
error  eat  round  itself  like  a  canker.  With  this  party  the  copper¬ 
smith  associated  himself. 
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It  may  be  thought*that  it  is  not  likely  that  so  wicked  a  man,  of 
no  conscience,  could  get  any  to  stand  by  him.  But  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  all  experience  proves.  There  were  those  like  him  hanging 
round  the  outskirts  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.  Here  he  would 
meet  an  ignorant,  vicious  wretch,  as  devoid  of  conscience  as  him¬ 
self  ;  here  some  blubbering  drunkard  or  rotten  debauchee  whose 
lusts  and  sins  Paul  had  reproved.  These  he  would  easily  gather 
round  him,  and  they  would  sing  the  song  just  as  he  would  sing  it 
to  them,  until  all  together  they  would  give  forth  one  long,  loud, 
lusty  cry,  “Away  with  PauJ!”  but  long  live  Alexander,  the 
coppersmith  ! 

True,  it  would  be  a  hard  company;  and  yet  there  were  thou¬ 
sands  in  Ephesus  with  whom  such  characters  would  have  more 
influence  than  Paul  himself.  These  they  would  easily  enlist  to 
black-tongue  Paul  and  his  little  company  of  saints. 

True,  they  could  not  make  Paul  a  bad  man  by  their  pesterings; 
neither  could  they  change  the  eternal  truths  which  he  proclaimed; 
yet  they  could  curtail  his  influence,  defame  his  character,  and  em¬ 
bitter  his  life. 

If  the  Jews,  on  one  occasion,  could  get  forty  persons  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  that  they  would  not  eat  until  they  had  killed 
the  Apostle  Paul,  it  must  have  been  easy  for  the  coppersmith  to 
collect  a  formidable  party  against  Paul  and  his  church,  from  among 
the  offscourings  and  hard  cases  that  lingered  around  the  outskirts 
of  Ephesus. 

We  must  not  close  this  sketch  of  the  coppersmith  without 
drawing  some  lessons  from  it. 

1.  We  see  how  a  small  man  can  injure,  for  the  time,  a  man  far 
above  him.  A  man  of  no  conscience  can  embitter  the  life  of  an 
apostle,  and  greatly  hinder  his  work  and  his  usefulness.  “A  swine 
can  throw  mud  upon  an  elephant.5’  A  fly  can  sit  upon  the  nose 
of  a  king.  A  contemptible  rowdy  can  smite  the  Saviour’s  cheek ! 

2.  We  see  to  what  extremes  pride  and  stubbornness  will  lead  a 
man.  The  coppersmith  would  not  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith 
had  he  been  a  modest  and  humble  man.  It  was  his  love  of  pre¬ 
eminence  which  proved  his  downfall  and  disgraced  his  life.  Like 
Milton’s  Satan,  he  would  rather  “reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven.”  Rather  than  be  useful  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
church,  he  would  lead  a  party  of  the  lowest  sinners. 

3.  We  learn  from  this  sketch  that  when  anything  good  is  op¬ 
posed,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  the  moral  character  of  those  who 
oppose  it.  Lord  Rochester  has  said  of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 

“  He  counts  their  censure  fame.” 

It  is  the  highest  recommendation  of  a  cause  that  bad  men  oppose  it. 

4.  We  see  how  a  good  man’s  character  and  cause  is  proof  against 
final  dishonor.  In  his  time  the  apostle  suffered,  but  after  him  he 
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has  the  sympathy  and  honor  of  all.  Paul's  character  emerges 
unsoiled  from  the  cloud  of  malice  which  w^as  beat  up  against  him, 
while  every  good  man  regards  with  pity  and  contempt  the  character 
and  doings  of  Alexander,  the  coppersmith. 


WICKED  PARENTS  WHO  HAVE  INFANTS  IN  HEAVEN. 

Have  any  of  you  lost  children  who  are  not  yourselves  pious  ? 
The  mind  of  each  of  those  children  has  been  unfolding  in  heaven, 
and  has  probably  grown  faster  than  if  on  earth.  It  has  been  made 
acquainted  with  its  relation  to  you,  and  perhaps  it  watches  every 
soul  that  comes  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  to  greet  its  father  or 
mother.  Soon  you  must  appear  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  may  there 
have  an  interview  with  your  child ;  and  suppose  that  you  are  there 
separated  from  that  spirit  who  has  been  growing  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  the  universe,  anticipating  the  delightful  employment 
of  telling  you  about  heaven,  and  leading  you  among  its  glorified 
society,  and  along  its  celestial  plains  ! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  little  family  there,  expecting  your  arrival. 
Can  you  bear  the  thought  of  being  separated  from  them  in  eternity? 

Are  you  an  impenitent  parent  ?  and  have  you  impenitent  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  growing  up  without  religion?  and  has  God  taken 
away  one  or  more  of  your  children  in  infancy  or  early  life  ?  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  because  He  saw  that  your  example  or  neglect  would 
ruin  all  the  family,  if  they  lived  to  grow  up,  and  He  has  therefore 
rescued  some  of  them  from  destruction  by  an  early  death. 

But  let  the  joy  of  meeting  those  that  have  gone  to  heaven  excite 
you  to  save  your  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  your  surviving  children. 
Then,  though  you  mourn  over  their  early  graves,  you  shall  not 
sorrow  as  they  that  have  no  hope.  “Them  that  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  HimA  Their  early  death  may  prove,  if  you  are 
saved,  a  source  of  the  richest  joy  and  of  praise  ! 


A  SHORT  SERMON  ON  MANLINESS. 

Learn  from  the  earliest  days  to  insure  your  principles  against 
the  peril  of  ridicule.  You  can  no  more  exercise  your  reason  if 
you  live  in  constant  dread  of  laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your 
life  if  you  are  in  the  constant  terror  of  death.  If  you  think  it 
right  to  differ  from  the  times,  and  to  make  a  point  of  morals,  do 
it,  however  rustic,  however  antiquated,  however  pedantic  it  may 
appear;  do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but  seriously  and  grandly,  as  a 
man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his  own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of  fashion. — Sydney  Smith. 
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THE  BAT. 

BY  PROF.  W.  M.  NKVIN. 

The  bat,  he  is  a  summer  bird, 

And  he  sleeps  the  winter  through. 

And  he  does  not  care  to  come  abroad 
Till  the  leaves  are  fresh  and  new  ; 

And  then  he  chooses  the  sweetest  time, 

For  his  eyes  are  somewhat  small, 

And  he  thinks  it  best  not  to  show  himself 
Till  the  night  begins  to  fall. 

And  where  did  he  stay  the  livelong  day  r 
He  staid  in  a  hollow  tree, 

Or  cavern  lone,  or  deserted  dome, 

Where  nobody  could  see  ; 

And  there  he  enjoyed  the  soundest  sleep 
In  his  safe  and  dark  retreat ; 

Where  he  did  not  roost,  like  another  fowi. 

But  he  hanged  from  his  hinder  feet. 

Now  forth  he  flies  from  that  lonely  place, 

All  night  to  be  wide  awake, 

And  he  flits  about  on  the  merriest  wing, 

A  bird  and  no  mistake: 

And  he  never  thinks,  like  the  dismal  owl. 

To  sit  in  the  woods  alone, 

But  i;e  darts  about  where  the  lights  are  seen 
And  the  fun  is  going  cn. 

“  Bat !  bat !  fly  into  my  hat,” 

The  sporter  as  soon  as  he  sees, 

With  a  joyful  shout,  the  boy  cries  out, 

“And  I’ll  give  you  some  bread  and  cheese.” 
And  sure  enough,  with  a  downward  sweep, 

He  grazes  the  urchin’s  hair, 

And  the  hat  is  thrown,  but  the  bat  has  flown  ; 
He’s  abroad  and  everywhere. 

With  its  sash  thrown  up,  ’tis  an  easy  thing 
To  enter  a  bright  saloon, 

But  not  so  easy,  he  often  finds, 

As  he  would,  to  get  out  so  soon. 

And  the  maiden  shrieks  as  he  flits  her  near. 
For  she  fears,  with  his  leathern  wing 
And  awful  claw,  he  may  pounce  on  her  hair. 
The  nasty,  ugly  thing! 

And  why  does  a  bird  that  hates  the  light 
Yet  seek  it  into  the  hall  ? 

Is  it  merely  to  give  the  maiden  a  fright, 

Or  sport  with  the  youngsters  all  r 
Oh  no;  for  this  he  cares  not  much  : 

He  is  seeking  a  juicier  game; 

He  is  after  the  wanton  moths  that  flirt. 

Like  fools,  around  the  flame. 

Poor  thoughtless  things,  that  gambol  there! 

For  them  it  had  better  been 
From  the  hall  had  they  kept  aloof  this  night 
Nor  danced  in  its  liquid  sheen; 

For  he  snaps  them  up,  that  monster  fierce. 

Let  loose  from  his  darksome  dec. 

To  them  as  ugly  a  customer 
As  Be  eizebub  to  men 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

NO.  XIX.  — THE  VULTURE. 


3Y  THE  EDITOR. 

41  Abominable  harpies  !  spare  the  dead. 

— We  only  clear  the  field  which  man  hath  spread  ; 

On  whom  should  heaven  its  hottest  vengeance  rain  ? 

You  slay  the  living,  we  but  strip  the  slain.” 

The  Vulture  abounds  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  and  Asia ;  and  is  known  also,  in  one  or  other  of  its  species, 
in  our  own  country.  What  is  known  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  as  the  turkey-buzzard,  is  a  species  of  vulture.  The  different 
kinds  of  vultures,  though  they  vary  considerably,  both  in  size  and 
color,  are  nevertheless  very  similar  in  their  dispositions  and  habits. 

The  Vulture  is  as  large  as  the  largest  eagle,  measuring  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  more  than  twice  that  much  in  the  ex¬ 
panse  of  its  wings.  Jackson  says  that,  excepting  the  ostrich,  the 
vulture  is  the  largest  bird  in  Africa.  Its  head  is  bare,  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  head  and  neck  are  of  the  color  of  raw  flesh, 
without  down  or  feathers.  “  The  throat  is  covered  with  blackish 
hairs,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  behind  with  a  kind  of  a  ruff' 
of  crisped  and  curled  feathers  of  the  same  color,  within  which  the 
bird  withdraws  his  head  while  in  a  state  of  repose,  especially  after 
feeding;  an  attitude  which  is  common  to  most  of  the  vultures. 
The  whole  under  surface  is  white,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  flesh 
color.  The  back  and  tail  coverts  are  of  a  bright  fawn,  which 
becomes  lighter  and  lighter  as  the  bird  advances  in  age ;  and  the; 
quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  together  with  the  large  coverts 
of  the  former,  are  glossy  black.” 

Mr.  Gould  gives  us  a  description  of  the  habits  of  the  vulture 
from  Le  Valliant.  “  This  is  a  bird  of  the  mountains;  the  sheltered 
retreats  formed  by  their  caves  and  fissures  constituting  its  proper- 
habitation.  In  them  it  passes  the  night,  and  reposes  after  it  has 
sated  its  appetite  during  the  day.  At  sunrise,  large  bands  are- 
seen  perched  on  the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  their  abodes,  and 
sometimes  a  continued  chain  of  mountain  exhibits  them  dispersed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  Their  tails  are  always 
worn  down  by  friction  against  the  stones  between  which  they  thrust 
themselves,  or  on  which  they  perch.” 

Though  when  they  are  on  the  ground,  especially  when  they  are 
gorged  with  food,  they  find  considerable  difficulty  in  rising ;  yet 
when  they  are  once  fairly  in  the  air,  they  exhibit  a  sublime  and 
magnificent  flight,  rising  by  circles,  till  they  become  mere  specks 
to  the  eye,  and  at  length  disappear  entirely  from  sight. 

In  their  food  they  are  exceedingly  filthy,  feeding  on  carcasses.. 
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Goldsmith  remarks:  “In  Egypt  this  bird  seems  to  be  of  singular 
service.  There  are  great  flocks  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Grand  Cairo,  which  no  person  is  permitted  to  destroy.  The  ser¬ 
vice  they  render  the  inhabitants  is  the  devouring  all  the  carrion 
and  filth  of  that  great  city,  which  might  otherwise  corrupt  and 
putrefy  the  air.  They  are  commonly  seen  with  the  wild  dogs  of 
the  country,  tearing  a  carcass,  very  deliberately,  together.  This 
odd  association  produces  no  quarrels;  the  birds  and  quadrupeds 
seem  to  live  amicably,  and  nothing  but  harmony  subsists  between 
them.  The  wonder  is  still  the  greater,  as  both  are  extremely  ra¬ 
pacious,  and  both  lean  and  bony  to  a  very  great  degree.”  In  our 
own  country,  in  the  Southern  States,  the  American  vulture  is  also 
protected  by  a  law,  which  imposes  a  fine  upon  those  who  wilfully 
kill  it. 

The  vulture  is  a  harmless  and  peaceable  bird,  never  laying  hold 
of  any  living  prey;  on  this  account,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  their 
usefulness,  there  is  very  little  disposition  to  harm  or  disturb  them. 
Nor  are  they  shy,  like  the  hawk  or  the  eagle.  Farmers  in  the 
Middle  States,  who  reside  in  the  shadow  of  mountains,  going  forth 
to  their  labor  early  on  a  summer  morning,  frequently  see,  very 
near  them,  large  flocks  of  the  American  vulture,  sitting  upon  the 
dry  limbs  of  large  trees,  spreading  out  their  glossy  wings  to  the 
rising  sun. 

They  are  gluttons  to  an  extent  that  is  truly  astonishing.  “  When 
once  they  have  found  a  carcass,  if  not  molested,  they  will  remain 
in  the  place  till  the  whole  is  devoured.  At  such  times  they  eat  so 
immoderately,  that  frequently  they  are  incapable  of  rising,  and 
may  be  caught  without  difficulty.”  But  even  in  this  condition  it 
is  not  safe  to  attempt  their  capture.  They  have  a  strong  defence, 
to  which  they  readily  resort ;  it  is  to 
which  no  one  can  endure ! 

We  need  no  further  reason  why,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  it  is  placed 
among  birds  prohibited  and  unclean  : 

The  vulture,  void  of  delicace  and  feare, 

Who  spareth  not  the  pale  dede  man  to  teare.” 

This  last  line  alludes  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  vultures 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  human  flesh ;  and  that  hence  they  some¬ 
times  disinter  buried  bodies  to  devour  them.  For  this  reason  also, 
they  were  regarded  as  birds  of  ill-omen. 

The  ancients  represent  that  vultures  were  especially  fond  of  the 
human  liver.  Homer  tells  us  that  Tityus  the  giant,  as  a  punish- 
ishment  for  a  crime,  had  two  vultures  feeding  upon  his  liver  while 
alive,  which  was  reproduced  as  fast  as  it  wTas  devoured  ! 

“  There  also  Tityus  on  the  ground  I  saw 

Extended,  offspring  of  the  glorious  earth  ; 

Nine  acres  he  o’erspread,  and,  at  his  side 

Stationed,  two  vultures  on  his  liver  preyed, 


disgorge  the  offensive  odor,  of 
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Scooping  his  entrails;  nor  his  hands  were  free 
To  chase  them  thence.  ” 

The  vulture  lays  but  two  eggs  ia  a  year.  They  build  their 
nests  along  lofty  precipices,  on  the  top  and  in  the  clefts  of  high 
rocks,  and  in  dreary  parts  of  mountains.  It  is,  consequently,  very 
seldom  that  their  nests  are  found.  They  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
morning  sunning  themselves  upon  high  bare  rocks ;  and  from  these 
places  they  sally  forth  to  seek  their  prey.  In  this  position  poets 
have  represented  them  as  overlooking  battle-fields,  waiting  for  a 
feast  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain: 

“  And  on  some  rugged  peak 
The  black-winged  vulture’s  beak 
With  shrill  rejoicing  his  proud  flesh  shall  tear !” 

This  bird  is  also  associated  with  those  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
foresaw  should  inhabit  and  prey  amid  the  lonely  desolations  of 
Idumea : 

“There  shall  the  vultures  also  be  gathered, 

Eveiy  one  with  her  mate.” 

It  was  anciently  believed  that  vultures  are  possessed  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  acuteness  of  smell,  and  that  it  is  by  this  means  they  so 
readily  discover  their  favorite  food.  This  is  still  a  popular  belief. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  have  proved,  by  satisfactory  experi¬ 
ments,  that  this  is  an  error.  “The  experiments  instituted  upon 
vultures,”  says  Audubon,  “show  that  not  only  are  they  not  led  to 
their  prey  by  the  sense  of  smell,  but  also  that  they  are  not  made 
sensible  by  it  of  the  presence  of  food  when  in  their  immediate 
proximity.”  This  fact  has  been  discovered  also  by  the  Indians, 
and  is  well  known  among  them.  If  it  be  asked,  how  then  do  they 
so  directly  discover  the  existence  of  a  carcass,  it  is  answered,  they 
are  gifted  with  extreme  sharpness  of  sight.  It  is  known  that  the 
ancients  had  discovered  this.  The  word  Roah,  translated  vulture  in 
Deuteronomy,  signifies  seeing.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  vulture, 
in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  signifies  sharpness  of  sight.  This 
fact  will  explain  the  passage  in  Job — 

“  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth, 

And  which  the  vulture’s  eye  hath  not  seen.” 

If  their  superior  sight  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  find  their  food,  there  are  other  known 
facts  which,  combined  with  this,  will  fully  explain  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  passage  is  fully  satisfactory.  “  Desirous  of 
observing  how  so  great  number  of  vultures  could  congregate 
together  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  I  concealed  myself  one  day 
in  a  thicket,  after  having  killed  a  large  gazelle,  which  I  left  upon 
the  spot.  In  an  instant  a  number  of  ravens  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  fluttering  about  the  animal,  and  making  a  great  croaking. 
In  less  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  these  birds  were  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  kites  and  buzzards  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
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I  perceived,  on  raising  my  bead,  a  flight  of  birds  at  a  prodigious 
height,  wheeling  round  and  round  in  their  descent.  These  I  soon 
recognized  to  be  vultures,  which  seemed,  if  I  may  so  express  my¬ 
self,  to  escape  from  a  cavern  in  the  sky.  The  first  comers  fell  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  gazelle,  but  I  did  not  allow  them  to  tear  it  in 
pieces.  I  left  my  concealment,  and  they  betook  themselves  slowly 
and  heavily  to  flight,  rejoining  their  comrades,  whose  numbers 
continued  to  increase.  They  seemed  almost  to  precipitate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  clouds  to  share  the  spoil,  but  my  presence  caused 
them  speedily  to  disappear. 

“Thus  it  is,  then,  that  the  vultures  are  called  upon  to  participate 
in  their  prey ;  the  first  carnivorous  birds  that  discover  the  carcass 
rouse  the  others  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  environs,  by  their 
cries  and  motions.  If  the  nearest  vulture  does  not  spy  the  prey 
from  the  lofty  region  of  the  air  in  which  he  swims,  by  means  of 
liis  wide-spread  wings,  he  perceives  the  subaltern  and  more  terres¬ 
trial  birds  of  prey  preparing  to  take  possession  of  it ;  but  perhaps 
lie  has  himself  sufficient  power  of  vision  to  enable  him  to  discover 
it.  He  descends  hastily,  and  with  a  wheeling  flight,  and  his  fall 
directs  the  other  vultures  who  witness  his  evolutions,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  have  their  instinct  sharpened  with  regard  to  everything  that 
concerns  their  food.  A  concourse  of  carnivorous  birds  speedily 
takes  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  carcass,  sufficient  to  attract 
the  vultures  of  the  whole  district ;  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  disturbance  created  by  a  number  of  men  along  the  streets  of 
a  crowded  town  attracts  the  whole  population  to  follow  in  their 
train.’' 

Bochart  represents  the  vulture  as  very  tender  and  affectionate 
to  its  young.  He  says:  “We  know  from  Horus  Apollo  that  the 
she-vulture  was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  adorned  the  statue  of  the  god¬ 
dess;  that  it  was  the  emblem  of  parental  affection;  and  that  it 
was  the  hieroglyphic  for  an  affectionate  mother.”  He  farther  says: 
“  This  female  vulture,  having  hatched  her  young  ones,  continues 
with  them  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  providing  them  with  all 
necessaries;  and  when  the  stock  of  food  fails  them,  she  tears  off 
the  fleshy  parts  of  her  thigh,  and  feeds  them  with  that,  and  the 
blood  which  flows  from  the  wound!”  This  is  similar  to  what  was 
attributed,  by  the  ancients,  to  the  pelican:  namely,  that  in  great 
extremities  it  pierces  its  own  breast  to  feed  its  offspring  with  the 
blood. 

As  we  are  about  to  close  this  brief  chapter  on  the  vulture,  we 
only  begin  to  feel,  upon  a  review,  how  much  of  our  childhood  comes 
back  to  us  with  this  bird.  Though  unacquainted  with  that  larger 
species  which  is  known  in  the  east  and  south,  we  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  those  which  Audubon  calls  turkey-vultures.  Often 
have  we  seen  them  sitting  upon  the  peaks  of  rocks  along  the  brow 
<of  the  mountain,  and  upon  the  limbs  of  dead  trees  in  the  vicinity 
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of  a  carcass,  or  hurrying  around  it  with  “a  clumsy  sort  of  hopping 
canter.”  Often  have  we  watched  them,  in  vast  numbers,  sailing 
and  circling  high  in  the  serene  summer  air,  still  higher  and  more 
distant,  until  they  seemed  to  the  strained  eye  but  as  a  thin  swarm 
of  bees.  Often  too,  in  our  boyhood,  did  we  climb  along  the  fearful 
rocks  where  they  roost  and  make  their  nests,  in  search  of  those- 
large  black  feathers  or  quills  which  sometimes  fall  from  their  wings, 
and  regarded  one  in  our  hands,  on  the  way  to  school,  as  a  trophy 
to  be  proud  of.  One  of  these  quills,  cut  into  an  axcellent  pen,  I 
now  hold  in  my  hand,  and  with  it  I  have  written  all  that  has  here 
been  said  concerning  this  Bird  of  the  Bible. 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  vulture  with  a  very  graphic  and 
beautiful  little  poem,  by  our  friend  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Porter,  Professor 
of  Natural  Science  in  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  ;  at  the  same 
time  taking  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
him  for  valuable  suggestions  made  during  the  preparation  of  these- 
articles. 


THE  VULTURE. 

High  on  a  rocky  peak, 

Jagged  and  scarred  by  thunder, 

The  solitary  vulture  sits  with  whetted  beak 
Gazing  far  under, 

Over  the  desolate  plain  that  lies  beneath. 

His  cold  eye  glistens  in  the  setting  sun, 

Watching  until  the  fight  be  lost  and  won, 

And  silence  reigns  upon  the  field  of  death. 

Prophet  of  evil  !  bird  of  omen,  foul  ! 

Unstained  by  living  blood. 

Corruption  is  thy  food  ; 

How  man  abhors  thee,  horrid  ghoul ! 

And  yet  thou  art  a  minister  of  God 
To  rid  the  world  of  pestilence  and  taint ; 

Thou  sparest  both  the  sinner  and  the  saint 
Under  the  sod. 

But.  the  glad  day  wili  dawn,  when  death  shall  die 
And  life  be  clothed  with  immortality  ; 

Then  thou,  with  all  thy  troop,  shalt  take  thy  flight 
Into  the  realm  of  everlasting  night. 


LIFE. 

Liie  !  we’ve  been  long  together. 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weatber  : 
’Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, 
Perhaps  ’t  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  : 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  good  night,  but,  in  some  happier  clime, 
Bid  me  good  morning. 
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HEXEREI  — WITCHCRAFT.* 

The  belief  in  some  sort  of  supernatural  agency  was  and  is  pre¬ 
valent  among  Jews,  Christians  and  Pagans.  With  this  belief 
superstitious  notions  have  been  and  still  are  blended.  Absurd  as 
it  may  appear,  many  believed — the  belief  is  still  entertained  by 
some,  that  there  are  fiendish,  blood-thirsty  creatures,  whose  only 
business  it  is  to  tempt,  seduce  and  then  inflict  upon  mortals  ills  of 
every  kind,  by  controlling  at  their  pleasure,  the  elements ;  to 
reverse  the  laws  of  nature,  the  ordinary  course  of  organic  life,  and 
thus  create  diseases  of  an  irremediable  character.  With  all  the 
powers  ascribed  to  these  fiendish  creatures,  it  is  believed  by  some, 
paradoxical  as  it  is,  that  these  evil  beings  are  themselves  subjected 
to  certain  mysterious  influences,  and,  in  their  turn,  become  the 
passive  slaves  of  mortals  who,  by  their  profound  penetration,  ob¬ 
tained  a  knowledge  of  those  influences.  With  this  belief,  many 
were  led  to  put  their  trust  in  magicians ,  and  to  fear  the  influence 
of  witches — two  forms  in  which  this  belief  manifested  itself  among 
the  heathens,  and  found  its  advocates,  at  a  later  period,  among 
Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  world  at  large. 

Magic  prevailed  among  the  heathens.  Some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Greek  philosophers — Pythagoras  is  one  of  them — took  no 
small  pains  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  this.  Ephesus  was  noted 
for  its  numbers  skilled  in  magic  ;  and  it  was  a  marked  triumph  of 
the  Gospel,  that  many  of  the  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus,  who 
had  previously  used  curious  arts ,  brought  their  books  together, 
and  burned  them  before  all  men.  (Acts  xix,  19.)  The  magic  art 
was  still  taught  at  a  later  period.  Several  schools  were  established 
in  Europe.  The  most  celebrated  one  flourished  at  Toledo,  in 
Spain. 

Magicians  were  generally  considered  beneficent  rather  than  mal- 
ficient  to  man;  only  when  unduly  provoked,  did  they  inflict  injury. 
Magicians  practiced  for  gain. 

Witches  were  viewed  as  ignorant  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
demons — mere  slaves  without  recompense — who  sold  themselves  to 
the  devil  without  an  object,  except  that  for  doing  evil  only.  They 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  by  means  of 
herbs,  drugs  and  perfumes.  Their  art  is  called  Pharmakeia ,  witch¬ 
craft.  (Gal.  v,  20.) 


*  We  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  publish  this  interesting  chapter  on  aa  in¬ 
teresting  subject  from  the  MS.  of  a  work  in  course  of  preparation,  by  I.  D.  Rupp, 
Esq.,  entitled  “  An  Original  History  of  the  Germans  in  the  United  States,”  &c. 
Mr.  Rupp  is  a  laborious  author,  and  has  done  more  to  bring  out  and  preserve  the 
local  history  of  our  State  than  any  other  man.  His  history  of  the  Germans  will 
meet  a  want  long  felt.  The  extent  to  which  the  German  element  enters  into  our 
civilization  as  a  State,  is  neither  generally  known  nor  appreciated  We  await 
with  much  interest  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Rupp’s  work. — Ed  Guardian. 
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Wizards  (male  witches)  were  men  possessing  the  same  malficient 
powers  as  witches ;  but  were  seldom  induced  to  exercise  them  for 
evil  purposes,  but  usually  exerted  them,  if  well  paid,  to  counteract 
the  fatal  influences  of  witches.  After  the  Christian  era,  some  ten 
or  twelve  centuries,  these  witches  and  wizards  arrogated  to  them¬ 
selves  enlarged  powers.  They  became  a  terror.  They  had  the 
power  to  send  storms,  to  destroy  crops,  raze  houses,  sink  ships, 
cast  charms  at  peoples’  cattle,  carried  away  children  from  their 
cradles,  struck  children,  men  and  women,  with  noxious  diseases — 
slew  men  asleep,  devoured  their  hearts,  &c. 

Witches  were  more  common  than  wizards.  This  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  popular  belief  “that  women  are  more  easily  brought 
in  connection  with  the  spiritual  ivorld  than  men.”  It  is  a  well 
known  historical  fact,  that  priestesses  were  favored  agents  of  the 
deities  of  paganism. 

According  to  the  popular  belief,  witches  possessed  different  spirits. 
“In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  A.  D.  1441,  a  witch  on  trial,  con¬ 
fessed  she  had  three  spirits — one  like  a  cat,  which  would  kill  kine; 
another  like  a  toad,  to  plague  men  in  their  bodies ;  and  a  third, 
like  a  weazel,  that  will  kill  horses.” 

Witches  were  believed  in,  by  some,  in  every  country.  Germany 
had,  at  an  early  day,  its  Wolen  and  Trollen ,  or,  as  they  are  now 
called,  Hexen.  “  Manglaubte”  says  Mentzel,  “ boshafte  Weiber 
scMoessen  einen  Bund  mit  dnr  lufel ,  von  dem  sie  lernten  boeses 
Wetter  zumachen ,  fremden  Kuehe  die  Milch  zu  entziehen ,  u.  s. 
f.  i.  e.”  It  was  believed  that  malicious  women  made  a  covenant 
with  the  devil,  from  whom  they  learned  to  cause  bad  weather,  milk 
strange  cows,  &c.  Thousands  of  these  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
the  Sexenproeesse ,  trial  of  witches.  “It  has  been  calculated  that 
in  Germany  alone  the  number  of  victims  who  suffered  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  crime  of  witchcraft,  from  1484,  the  date  of  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  against  witchcraft,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  considerably  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.” — 
Bicfd s  Christian  Philosopher ,  page  261. 

Mentzel,  in  his  Greschicte  der  Beutsche?i,  page  900,  says:  “ Bis 
tief  ins  achzente  Jahrhundret  rauchten  der  Scheiterhaufen ,”  u.  s. 
f.  i.  e.  Funeral  piles  smoked  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  he  concludes:  “  TJnd  erst  im  Jahre ,  1783,  wurde  zu  Gclarus 
in  der  Schiveitz  Anna  G-oeldin ,  als  die  letzte  Hexe  verbrauni i. 
e.  And  only  in  the  year  1783  Anna  Goeldin  was  burnt  as  the 
last  witch  at  Glarus,  in  Switzerland. 

In  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  among  every  nation  in 
Europe,  thousands  of  accused  witches  shared  a  similar  fate.  In 
America,  especially  in  New  England,  many  were  charged  with  the 
crime  of  witchcraft,  tried  and  executed,  as  early  as  1645,  and  as 
late  as  1688  the  phrenzy  ran  high.  “  Old  women,  and  children 
of  ten  years  of  age,  were  put  to  death ;  young  girls  denuded,  and 
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marks  of  witchcraft  searched  for  on  their  bodies  with  the  most 
unblushing  curiosity;  and  those  spots  of  the  scurvy,  which  age 
imposes  upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were  taken  for  evident  signs 
of  infernal  power.  In  Pennsylvania  persons  (Margaret  Matson 
and  Geshro  Hendrickson)  were  examined  and  about  to  be  proved 
witches,  February  7th,  1683.  The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill; 
the  petit  jury,  however,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
went  forth  and,  upon  their  return,  brought  Margaret  Matson  guilty 
of  having  the  common  fame  of  a  witch.  (Colonial  Records,  vol. 
i,  pages  38,  40,  41.)  Perhaps,  but  for  the  moderation  of  William 
Penn,  in  his  charge  to  the  jurors,  this  woman  might  have  been 
burnt.  She  had  only  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  of  fifty  pounds 
for  future  behavior. 

With  all  these  facts  before  him,  the  reader  will  not  believe  the 
early  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  singularly  superstitious,  when  it 
is  stated  as  a  historical  fact,  that  the  belief  in  witches  was  preva¬ 
lent  in  some  of  them.  That  they  ascribed  unbounded  powers  to 
these  haggard  fiends— that  they  could  inflict  noxious  diseases,  only 
to  be  cured  by  one  in  league  with  the  same  spirit.  It  was  believed 
children,  -men,  and  women  were  bewitched ;  horses  and  cows  were 
shot  with  hair  balls,  or  some  other  infernal  means  of  destruction ; 
guns  were  spelled.  Those  of  a  more  vivid  imagination,  believed 
men  were  occasionally  changed  into  horses,  and,  being  bridled  and 
saddled,  were  rode  by  the  witch'"  in  full  speed  over  hill  and  dale, 
to  meet  others,  who  rode  on  goats  and  broomsticks  to  the  same 
frolic.  Nature’s  own  bard  describes  such  flights  thus: 

“  Now  I  (Hecate)  go,  now  I  fly, 

Malkin,  my  sweet  spirit,  and  I ; 

0,  what  dainty  pleasure  ’to 

To  ride  in  the  air 

When  the  moon  shines  fair, 

And  sing,  and  dance,  and  toy,  and  kiss ; 

Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountains, 

Over  seas,  our  mistress’  fountains, 

Over  steep  towers  and  turrets, 

We  fly  by  night,  ’mongst  troops  of  spirits. 

The  weather  is  fair,  the  wind  is  good, 

Up  dame  on  your  horse  of  wood, 

Or  else  tuck  up  your  frock. 

Or  saddle  your  goat,  or  your  green  cock.” 

The  most  common  diseases  supposed  to  have  been  inflicted  upon 
children  were  Des  Abnehmen ,  atrophy;  Kopfivassersucht ,  hydro¬ 
cephalus  ;  Die  Englische  Frankheit ,  rachitis  or  rickets.  Men  and 
women  were  variously  afflicted.  The  symptoms,  remedies  and 
cures  of  these  diseases  were  very  little  understood  by  many  of  the 
first  settlers;  hence,  some  ascribed  the  disease  to  a  malignant 
supernatural  agent,  to  some  “Mother  Sawyer,”  whom  Shakspeare 
represents  gathering  sticks  of  wood,  and  soliloquising  on  her 
misery : 
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“  And  why  on  me  ?  why  should  the  envious  world 
Throw  all  their  scandalous  malice  on  me  ? 

'Cause  I  am  poor,  deform’d  and  ignorant, 

And  like  a  bow  buckled  and  bent  together. 

By  some  more  strong  in  mischief  than  myself — 

- Some  call  me  witch. 

********* 

That  my  bad  tongue  (by  their  bad  uses  made  so) 

Forespeaks  their  cattle,  doth  bewitch  their  corn, 

Themselves,  their  servants,  and  their  babes  at  nurse.” 

In  some  instances,  for  the  cure  of  diseases  thus  inflicted,  a. 
hoard  or  a  plank  was  selected — sometimes  a  tree  was  prepared — 
the  image  of  the  accused  was  graphically  delineated  or  drawn. 
This  done,  a  gun  was  charged  with  powder,  and  with  a  bullet, 
in  which  was  a  small  piece  of  silver,  all  wrapped  in  unwashed  linen, 
new  from  the  loom,  and  then,  after  some  incantations,  usually  in 
German,  the  deadly  weapon  was  directed  by  some  “safe  and  sure 
shot”  at  the  image,  and  the  fatal  ball  sped  to  the  heart,  head  or 
bowels.  If  this  bullet  did  not  always  perform  “the  mortal  spell,” 
it  never  failed  to  transfer  excruciating  pains  on  that  part  of  the  body 
of  the  “  bow-buckled,  ”  corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  perforated 
or  pierced  portraits.  This,  however,  had  all  to  be  done  a  la  mode 
wizarde .  If  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the  true  image  of  the  actual 
witch,  another  method  was  resorted  to  which  led  to  certain  know¬ 
ledge  and  proved  a  never-failing  punishment.  The  wizard,  who  is 
consulted,  played  uroscopian.  Urine  of  the  afflicted  one  was  ob¬ 
tained,  put  into  a  vial,  closely  corked,  and  then  hung  in  a  chimney. 
This  charm  inflicted,  without  fail,  the  witch  with  stranguary  as 
long  as  the  vial  remained  suspended.  To  relieve  herself  of  this 
painful  affection,  there  was  but  one  remedy ;  this  was  a  sore  trial ; 
and  in  New  England  or  Europe  death  would  have  been  incurred; 
in  Pennsylvania  it  only  fixed  the  charge,  it  relieved  from,  pain,  and 
subjected  the  poor  creature  to  be — 

“  Hated  like  a  sickness,  made  a  scorn 
To  all  degrees  and  sexes — 

She  would  be  made  to  feel  that 
’Tis  all  one, 

To  be  a  witch  and  to  be  counted  one.” 

There  was  no  alternative;  “die  or  be  an  infamous  witch” — she 
had  to  go  and  borrow  something  from  the  family,  one  of  whose 
members  she  had  betwitched.  This  relieved  stranguary ,  but  fixed 
the  unenvied  stigma  of  witch  forever. 

I  knew  a  neighbor’s  wife  who  was,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
refused  an  article  she  wished  to  borrow,  which  had  formerly  been 
cheerfully  lent.  She  was  deeply  grieved  when  informed  of  the 
reason  of  the  refusal.  Her  beauty  and  youth  alone  protected  her 
from  the  stigma  of  a  witch. 

Bewitched  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  were  usually  branded  in  the 
forehead.  The  wizard  brander  never  failed  to  accompany  the 
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branding  by  incantations.  If  the  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  had  died  from 
this  malign  influence,  their  carcases  were  burned  to  ashes.  I  wit¬ 
nessed  such  pyres  when  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

So  the  story  ran  oft  repeated. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  witches — without  approaching 
them  within  a  few  miles — to  milk  the  cows  “as  dry  as  a  horn.” 
This  milking  was  not  however  performed  like  that  by  Hecate : 

“  Each  milch  kine  gives  to  the  pail : 

I  will  send  three  snakes — 

Shall  milk  ’em  all 

Before  hand;  the  dew-skirted  dairy  wenches 

Shall  stroke  dry  dugs  for  this,  and  go  home  cursing.” 

It  is  affirmed,  by  those  familiar  with  the  process,  this  the  witch 
did  by  fixing  a  new  pin  in  a  new  towel  for  each  cow  intended.  This 
towel  she  hung  over  her  own  door,  and,  by  means  of  certain  incan¬ 
tations,  the  milk  was  pressed  from  the  fringes  of  the  towel,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  milking. 

Glass  blowing  was  carried  on  in  this  State  at  an  early  period, 
at  Manheim,  Lancaster  county ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  superstitions,  to  prevent  witches  from  occupying  the  fur¬ 
naces,  living  puppies  were  thrown  into  it,  when  in  glowing  blast. 

Members  of  the  church  were,  to  some  extent,  infected  by  this 
superstition.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenberg  notes  an  instance  in  the 
Lutheran  congregation  at  the  Trappe,  in  1764.  Speaking  of  one 
of  the  members,  he  says:  “S.  S.  had  been,  in  Germany,  em 
Bergman — a  mine-digger — who  had  come  to  America  before  1742, 
and  connected  himself  afterwards  with  the  Lutheran  church  at  New 
Hanover.”  S.  had  brought  from  his  Vaterland  all  kinds  of  books 
on  conjuration.  He  was  wont  to  receive  money  from  superstitious 
people  for  causing  stolen  goods  to  be  brought  hack  to  the  own¬ 
ers  ;  for  exorcising  Satan,  and  for  torturing  witches.  It  having 
become  notorious  that  S.  had  taken  ten  shillings  from  a  member  of 
the  same  church  for  dispelling  evil  spirits  from  a  still  or  alembic ; 
and,  being  admonished  to  desist  from  these  wiles,  but  refusing,  both 
were  expelled  from  the  church,  till  the  amende  honorable  had  been 
made.  The  conjuror,  after  some  time,  made  open  confession  that 
he  had  destroyed  the  “  wicked  books,”  manifested  deep  contrition, 
promised,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  obey  the  word  of  God,  and  was 
re-admitted  a  member  of  the  church. — Hallisclie  Nachrichter , 

p.  828. 

There  are  still  such  books  extant.  An  edition  was  printed  in 
Harrisburg  in  1858. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  Der  Hundert  Jahrige  Calender ,* 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  superstitious  belief  in  Unglucks-Tagen , 

*  Entered  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1849,  by  Heilman  & 
Winebrenner,  in  the  clerk’s  office,  &c. 
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has  also  lately  appeared  in  English.  It  is,  Ho  megas  biblos  etees 
ecclesias  tou  theou.  Where  printed,  it  has  not  been  stated.  One 
of  the  proprietors  is  the  “Dippelius”  of  the  age,  whose  prototype 
has  been  noticed.* 

When,  it  is  sincerely  asked,  will  superstition  cease,  if  books  of 
this  character  flood  the  country? 

Haying  noted  a  score  and  a  half  of  “  unhappy  days,”  on  page 
83,  the  reader  is  kindly  cautioned,  yet  somewhat  pope-like,  on 
these  Wys — “Do  not  travel;  commence  no  law-suits;  make  no 
purchases  or  sales;  whosoever  marries  or  gets  betrothed  on  one 
of  these  days,  falls  into  great  poverty  and  misery.  Those  born  on 
one  of  the  above  days  will  be  unhappy,  and  suffer  from  poverty.” 
Enough  of  this  stuff  at  this  point. 

I  am  not  the  apologist  of  such  nonsense,  or  any  other  supersti¬ 
tious  notions  entertained  by  some  of  the  Germans,  who  believed 
in  these  things  in  common  with  many  of  their  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  neighbors,  who  had  their  legends  and  fairy  stories. f  The 
Germans,  who  arc  “characteristically  opposed  to  innovations,  and 
full  of  pious  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  the  views,  opinions  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors,”  may  have  easily  brought  with  them, 
from  their  Fatherland,  these  notions.  Many  of  them  came  to 
America  when  the  belief  in  witches  was  almost  universal.  Some 
good,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  better  informed  men,  were  super¬ 
stition  the  same  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  first  Germans 
in  PeniFyivania.  Mentrel  says,  upon  the  authority  from  Luther’s 
works  (Halle  edition,  1T45,  xvii,  1171,)  u  Luther  selbst  richt  einmal 
ein  zwoelf  jachriges  krankes  kind ,  an  dem  man  einen  unnatuer- 
lichen  Hunger  vernaJim ,  in  die  Mulde  zu  war  fen  : — i.  e.,  Luther 
himself  once  advised  to  cast  a  twelve  year  old  sick  child,  afflicted 
with  boulimy ,  into  the  river  Moldau. 

Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  this  one  a  fellow,  and  that  one 
principal  of  Harvard  College,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  were 
*  believers  in  witchcraft,  and  in  their  zeal  enforced  the  injunction, 
“A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  ajjwiz- 
ard,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.”  They  saw  many  of  these 
creatures  executed,  at  the  instance  of  Christian  magistrates  and 
ministers,  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God. 

“Among  the  Hebrews,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  profession 
of  divination  was  thought  deserving  of  capital  punishment,  because 

*For  an  account  of  the  followers  of  Dippelius,  who  once  infested  this  country, 
see  chapter  “  Religious  Sects  in  Pennsylvania  now  defunct.”  Of  the  father  of 
this  sect,  it  is  said — {t  His  days  were  principally  spent  in  throwing  sarcasms  and 
invectives  against  all  denominations  of  Christians.” — Mosheim ,  ii,  247. 

t  The  English  Presbyrians,  in  common  with  the  Germans,  believed  that  some 
men  made  “  compacts  with  the  devil.”  Among  other  sins  forbidden  in  the  first 
command  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Larger  Catechism  says  that  “  all  compacts  and 
consulting  with  the  devil ”  are  forbidden,  in  proof  of  which  Lev.  xx,  6, 1  Sam.  xxviii, 
11,  and  1  Chron.  x,  13, 14  are  cited. 
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the  profession  was  of  Pagan  origin,  and  of  course  incompatible 
with  the  profession  of  Theism  and  a  Theocratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  These  jugglers  perpetrated  a  debasing  superstition  among 
the  people.  They  were  also  swindlers  who  divested  their  neighbors 
of  large  sums  of  money  and  valuable  presents,  without  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  On  the  ground,  then,  of  fraud  alone,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  criminal  codes  of  ancient  governments,  this  offence  deserved 
capital  punishment.” 

There  may  have  been,  as  there  still  are,  stimulators  of  magic 
and  witchcraft — promoters  in  the  belief  of  unlucky  days,  “  powow- 
ing,”  and  the  like.  A  knowledge  of  natural  science  will  enable 
one  to  discriminate  and  detect  these  pretended  “miracles,”  such 
as  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  other  species  of  infernal  agency. 
A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy,  or  of  nature,  is  essential  to  man’s  happiness.  “  As 
these  two  revelations,  the  Bible  and  nature,  which  God  lias  given 
to  man,  throw  a  mutual  lustre,  the  one  must  always  be  considered 
as  incomplete  without  the  other.  Both  are  necessary  to  make  man 
fully  acquainted  with  God,  with  nature,  and  himself.” 

Perhaps  if  our  ancestors,  as  well  as  others,  had  connected  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  with  their  studies  of  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  fewer  witches  would  have  been  burned  and  less  superstition 
prevailed.  Many  it  seems  had  forgotten  the  language  of  the 
devout  psalmist,  “the  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  He  has  made  his  wonderful 
works  to  be  remembered.” 
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The  shades  of  night  around  are  cast, 

And  twilight  dews  are  falling  fast 
Upon  a  sinful  world. 

Hear,  gracious  God  !  0  hear  my  prayer, 
And  let  my  safety  be  Thy  care, 

And  keep  me  from  the  tempter’s  snare, 
Until  the  bell,  at  morn,  shall  tell 
Night’s  sable  robes  are  furl’d. 

Oh  God!  whatever  of  wrong  I’ve  done 
Since  I,  an  erring  child,  begun 
Upon  Thy  care  to  live — 

All  wicked  words  I  may  have  said — 

All  wicked  thoughts  my  heart  hath  fed — 
Now,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  bled 
And  died  for  me,  on  Calvary, 

I  pray  Thee  to  forgive. 


The  sandal  tree  perfumes  when  riven 
The  axe  that  laid  it  low  : 

Let  man,  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
Forgive  and  bless  his  foe. 
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PLEASURES  OF  RELIGION. 

TO  THE  YOUTHFUL  READERS  OF  THE  “GUARDIAN.” 

BY  A.  S.  VAUGHAN. 

To  you,  my  young  friends,  I  will  now  address  myself  in  the  langu¬ 
age  of  deep  and  undying  interest.  You  are  in  the  morning  of  life, 
and  many  of  you  bid  fair  to  live  many  days  upon  earth.  It  is  true 
there  are  many,  very  many  of  you,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and 
perhaps  never  will  see  in  this  world ;  but  yet  I  feel  confident  that 
you  all  love  the  theme  which  I  have  selected,  and  I  am  sure  that 
no  other  is  more  worthy  your  candid  attention. 

It  has  long  been  a  universal  maxim  that  “every  one  is  drawn 
by  pleasure.”  Alas  !  how  weak  is  human  skill  in  making  a  proper 
selection !  How  often  are  the  young  drawn  by  those  pleasures 
which  are  the  very  worst  in  their  nature,  instead  of  those  which 
are  all  loveliness  and  full  of  the  richest  enjoyment.  The  former 
end  in  pain  and  sad  disappointment;  the  latter,  the  pleasures  of 
religion,  “whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  paths  of  peace,”  not  only  afford  happiness  and  enjoyment  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  but  will  prepare  the  possessor  for  endless  felicity 
beyond  the  grave. 

The  young  are  all  desirous  to  be  happy.  They  seek  for  it  with 
untiring  zeal,  and  while  their  hearts  are  borne  up  by  the  fervent 
vigor  of  youth,  and  their  minds  filled  with  bright  visions  for  the 
future,  they  may  be  compared  to  a  number  of  seamen,  who  set  sail 
from  different  ports,  but  are  all  in  search  of  one  object.  They 
have  heard  of  a  beautiful  country,  all  filled  with  gems  and  costly 
pearls — where  flowers  bloom  perpetually,  and  balmy  breezes  play 
around  those  who  have  there  taken  up  their  pleasant  abode  ;  but, 
alas !  they  soon  discover  that  they  are  out  upon  the  wild  waves  of 
the  mighty  deep,  and,  whilst  the  billows  roll  high,  and  they 
still  have  some  hope  of  soon  reaching  their  imagined  place  of 
rest,  they  perceive  that  they  are  without  chart  or  compass,  and 
must,  therefore,  give  up  in  despair.  Indeed,  who  could  wonder  if 
they  were  lost  amid  the  waves  and  failed  in  finding  the  land  for 
which  they  sighed,  when  they  were  so  forgetful  and  presumptive  ? 
Thus  the  young  are  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  but  they  pursue 
it  without  first  asking  what  really  is  happiness.  There  is  no  need 
of  long  inquiry  or  philosophical  research,  because  this  would  cer¬ 
tainly  end  in  nothing  more  than  human  speculation.  But  since 
human  reason  can  arrive  at  no  definite  conclusion,  it  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  that  there  must  be  a  counsellor  or  guide,  who  can  give  suitable 
instructions  for  commencing  this  great  and  important  work.  That 
Counsellor  is  provided  in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and 
surely  “none  teacheth  like  him;”  for  “he  speaketh  as  man  never 
spake.” 
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0  how  often,  my  young  friends,  does  Satan  vhisper,  The  ways 
of  sin  are  ways  of  pleasantness :  he  told  our  first  parent  the  same 
story  ;  she  believed  him,  and  you  all  know  the  f  tal  consequence. 
This  great  enemy  goes  still  farther,  and  would  g  idly  make  you 
believe  that  the  ways  of  religion  are  painful  and  are  followed  with 
many  dangers  and  troubles.  But  which  will  you  rather  believe, 
the  one  who  is  the  “God  of  all  truth,”  or  the  one  who  is  “the 
father  of  lies?”  He  that  “cannot  lie"  or  he  that  deceiveth  the 
whole  world?”  You  cannot  help  but  believe  that  the  word  of  the 
great  God  is  true,  for  it  has  been  confirmed  by  more  than  ten 
thousand  witnesses.  All  the  good  of  every  age — the  holy  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs  and  saints,  and  even  the  last  moments  of  the 
wicked,  bear  testimony  to  the  blessed  truth. 

Let  us  now  consider  whence  the  necessity  of  the  pleasures  of 
religion.  Man  in  his  primeval  state  wTas  pure  and  holy,  and  as  he 
was  the  noblest  of  all  the  works  which  the  Creator  made,  so  he 
was  the  most  happy.  The  human  heart  was  a  palace — a  noble 
building — at  first  formed  for  the  habitation  of  the  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  God.  He  wTas  created  “in  His  own  image,”  and  after  His 
“likene&s,”  in  “knowledge,  righteousness  and  holiness.”  “But 
the  holy  God  has  withdrawn  himself  and  left  this  temple  desolate. 
The  stately  ruins  are  visible  to  every  eye,  and  bear  in  their  front 
this  doleful  inscription — Here  God  once  dwelt.  The  comely  order 
of  this  house  is  turned  into  confusion;  the  beauties  of  holiness 
into  noisome  impurities ;  the  house  of  prayer  into  a  den  of  thieves  ; 
the  noble  powders  of  the  soul,  designed  for  divine  contemplation 
and  delight,  are  alienated  to  the  service  of  his  base  idols  and  des¬ 
picable  lusts.  The  whole  soul  is  like  a  ruined  palace  of  some 
great  prince,  in  which  you  see,  here  the  fragments  of  a  lofty  pillar, 
there  the  scattered  remains  of  a  curious  statue,  and  all  lying  ne¬ 
glected  and  useless  among  heaps  of  dirt.  The  faded  glory,  the 
darkness,  the  impurity  of  this  palace,  plainly  show  that  the  great 
inhabitant  is  gone !” 

Thus  through  disobedience  man’s  heart  became  wicked,  and  all 
Lis  “imaginations  were  deceitful.”  The  first  great  truth,  then, 
which  claims  our  attention  is,  that,  as  the  God  of  light  and  truth 
had  thus  taken  his  departure,  darkness  brooded  over  the  mind  of 
man,  and  he  was  continually  inclined  toward  error  and  sin.  0, 
what  a  dark  and  gloomy  picture !  and  yet  such  is  the  condition  of 
the  natural  man,  “he  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them ,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  spiritually  discerned.” 

But  we  will  turn  to  the  Christian,  who  enjoys  the  precious 
influences  of  the  Spirit  which  has  been  sent  into  this  wilderness 
world  to  lead  the  human  family  back  to  the  great  Fountain  of  Life. 
The  true  Christian  is  no  longer  guided  by  the  inclinations  of  his 
own  evil  heart,  but  by  the  Spirit:  “If  any  man  have  not  the 
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Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.”  This  pre-supposes  the  com¬ 
forting  truth  that  those  who  have  the  spirit,  also  have  the  seal  of 
God,  and  an  earnest  of  that  rest  which  remains  sure  and  steadfast 
in  the  heavenly  world.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  evidently  referring 
to  the  spirit,  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  “The  water  that  I 
shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto 
everlasting  life.”  The  Christian  is  no  longer  under  the  bondage 
of  sin.  “  Old  things  have  passed  away,  and  behold  all  things  are 
become  new.” 

The  natural  man,  it  is  true,  may  enjoy  some  pleasure  when  he 
comes  in  contact  with  the  world  around  him  by  means  of  his  senses, 
but  how  infinitely  greater  is  that  enjoyment  which  is  experienced 
when  the  “mirror  of  the  soul,”  reflecting  heavenly  lustre  from 
within,  beholds  “as  in  a  glass  darkly,”  the  greatness  of  that  Being, 
who  holds  innumerable  worlds  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand — who  is 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  holy  angels,  and  can  receive  no  honor 
from  the  obedience  of  man,  and  yet  so  condescending  as  to  declare 
that  “eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him.” 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  true  Christian 
must  have  some  knowledge  concerning  the  Divine  Being.  This 
certainly  is  a  great  pleasure ;  one  too  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  real  enjoyment  whilst  on  earth.  Facts  in  the  material  world 
are  the  expressions  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  as  far  as  finite  com¬ 
prehension  can  possibly  extend,  their  proper  significance  can  in 
nowise  be  felt  independent  of  that  knowledge  which  the  Christian 
treasures  up  in  the  soul.  But  to  speak  of  these  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  the  present ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  alone  is 
pleasure  entirely  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  the  poor,  deluded 
slave  of  this  world. 

A  knowledge  of  the  great  God,  as  he  thus  reveals  himself  in 
the  natural,  but  especially  in  the  spiritual  revelation,  cannot  fail 
to  create  an  undying  love  for  that  most  holy  Being.  This  love  will 
manifest  itself  in  a  thousand  different  ways ;  and  will  afford  plea¬ 
sure  which,  to  the  natural  man,  “passetli  all  understanding.” 
That  one,  upon  the  altar  of  whose  heart  this  heavenly  fire  has  been 
kindled,  will  behold  the  rising  sun,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  mean¬ 
dering  stream,  the  flowery  landscape,  the  luxuriant  vale,  the  great, 
the  pale  and  almost  motionless  clouds  of  evening,  the  verdure  of 
the  fertile  meadows,  the  rainbow  spanning  the  heavens  arrayed  in 
all  the  colors,  the  fruits  of  harvest,  the  azure  sky,  the  moon  moving 
in  silvery  brightness,  the  radiant  multitude  of  stars  which  encircle 
the  midnight  throne,  and  thousands  of  other  objects  in  the  natural 
world — all  these  he  will  behold  with  feelings  of  profound  admira¬ 
tion,  and,  from  the  depths  of  his  soul,  can  truly  say,  “How  mani¬ 
fold  are  thy  works,  0  Lord !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all; 
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the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,  so  is  the  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein 
are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.” 
“I  will  sing  unto  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  live;  I  will  sing  praises  to 
my  God,  while  I  have  any  being;  I  will  utter  abundantly  the 
memory  of  his  great  goodness,  and  speak  of  his  wondrous  works.” 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  true  Christian  finds  that  pleasure  which 
“the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away,”  when  he  can  say  he 
loves  his  “neighbor  as  himself,”  and  desires  to  do  good  for  evil. 
0  who  would  exchange  such  inward  joy  for  the  poor,  mean  plea¬ 
sures  of  time  and  sense?  Certainly  such  heaven-like  loveliness  is 
to  the  soul  what  the  light  of  the  sun  is  to  the  body.  “Truly  the 
light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasing  thing  it  is  for  the  eye  to  behold  the 
light  of  the  sun.”  In  view  of  such  beauty  of  soul,  and  such  peace¬ 
ful  enjoyment  of  life,  0  who  would  not  have  it  said,  he  “  counted 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  it!"  What  a  blessed  world 
this  would  be  if  it  could  be  said  of  all,  that  they  “determined  to 
know  nothing  else!” 

Though  I  would  love  to  say  much  more  on  this  delightful  theme, 
yet  I  must  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  notice  in  the  next  place 
the  pleasures  which  must  flow  from  humility  and  repentance. 
“Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,”  said  our  blessed  Lord,  “  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.”  “  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.” 
If,  indeed,  anything  does  seem  unpleasant  in  the  life  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  it  must  be  this;  but  even  this  is  very  far  from  being  unplea¬ 
sant,  because  he  feels  confident  that  “the  mighty  man  shall  be 
humbled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled."  “Behold 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  shall  lop  the  bough  with  terror;  and 
the  high  one  of  stature  shall  be  hewn  down,  and  the  haughty 
shall  be  humbled.’7 

“  Wherefore  should  man,  frail  child  of  clay. 

Who  from  the  cradle  to  the  shroud, 

Lives  but  the  insect  of  a  day, 

0,  why  should  mortal  man  be  proud  ? 

His  brightest  visions  just  appear. 

Then  vanish,  and  no  more  are  found  ; 

The  stateliest  pile  his  pride  can  rear. 

A  breath  may  level  with  the  ground. 

We  should  ever  remember  that  there  is  no  disposition  of  mind 
so  incompatible  with  the  will  of  the  Divine  Being  as  pride  and 
haughtiness.  The  scriptures  declare  that  even  a  “proud  look"  is 
an  “abomination”  in  his  sight.  Humility,  therefore,  must  be 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  “the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabits 
eternity.”  But  it  is  reasonable  that  man  should  be  sincerely  hum¬ 
ble,  when  he  reflects  on  his  condition,  character,  and  domination. 
When  he  remembers  that  he  is  not  the  workmanship  of  his  own 
hands,  but  has  derived  his  existence,  with  all  his  faculties,  from 
the  great  Being,  and  continually  depends  upon  Him  for  health  and 
strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  all  else  that  renders  life 
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agreeable — when  he  remembers  that  he  belongs  to  the  lower  order 
of  intellectual  beings,  and  forms  but  an  atom  in  the  vast  domain 
of  the  great  Creator,  “who  sits  upon  the  circle  of  the  Universe, 
and  before  whom  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshop¬ 
pers” — when  he  remembers  that  he  has  fallen  from  his  “first, 
estate,”  and  sinned  against  that  Being,  who  is  “of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,  and  can  not  look  on  iniquity — when  he  contemplates 
the  misery,  wretchedness,  distress  and  sorrow,  which  pervade  the 
human  family,  the  many  storms  of  passion  to  which  by  nature,  he 
is  exposed,  the  great  destruction  which  awaits  sinful  humanity 
after  the  short  period  of  earthly  existence  is  past — but  above  all 
when  he  reflects  upon  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  that  Being,  whose 
presence  cannot  be  measured  even  by  eternity,  and  before  whom 
“all  nations  are  as  the  drop  in  a  bucket,”  then,  surely  then,  he 
ought  to  feel  that  pride  and  haughtiness  is  the  most  unbecoming, 
and  that  he  has  abundant  reason  to  repose  in  the  great  pleasure  he 
finds  in  bowfing  in  the  most  profound  humility,  and  repenting  in 
“'sackcloth  and  ashes,”  looking  with  gratitude  toward  the  “hill  from 
whence  cometh  all  his  help.”  Let  it  ever  be  our  unbounded  effort 
to  cultivate  such  meekness  and  humility,  which,  along  with  other 
Christian  graces,  will  enable  us  to  spend  all  our  days  on  earth  in 
happiness  and  peace  ;  and  though  the  worldly-minded  may  consider 
our  pathway  a  dark  one,  yet  we  can  ever  say  to  such,  we  “have 
meat  ye  know  not  of.” 

In  close  connection  with  humility  and  repentance  follows  hope. 
Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  pleasures  of  hope?  Had  I  the 
intellectual  power  of  an  angel,  I  could  well  employ  them,  and 
might  bring  things,  “new  and  old,”  and  lay  them  upon  the  altar 
of  Divine  goodness.  But  I  know  you  all  love  so  delightful  a 
theme — one  of  the  most  precious  blessings  of  the  Gospel — salva¬ 
tion.  I  will  therefore  try.  No  one  can  well  be  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  hope  in  the  conducting  of  temporal  affairs;  it  is  this 
which  forms  the  very  life-current  of  worldly  progress;  it  stimulates 
men  to  vigorous  action,  enables  them  to  endure  suffering  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  and  has  always  been  the  very  cordial  of  life ;  but  the 
hope  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  as  far  superior  to  such  a  hope  as 
heaven  is  superior  to  earth,  or  eternity  to  time  :  it  lives  because  it 
receives  nourishment  from  a  world  of  glory  and  immortality. 

This  hope  includes  a  deep,  earnest  and  serious  regard  to  a  future 
state  of  existence,  and  is  grounded  in  the  spiritual  revelation.  No 
atheist,  denying  the  existence  of  a  God ;  nor  infidel,  rejecting  the 
Bible,  can  ever  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  hope.  We  owe  its 
origin  altogether  to  the  "word  of  God,  without  which  all  would  be 
dark,  and  this  world  would,  indeed,  be  a  doleful  wilderness.  An 
acquaintance  with  this  blessed  volume  is  therefore  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  this  hope.  Following  this  there  will  be  a  proper 
regard  for  the  holy  Sabbath,  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary, 
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secret  prayer,  and  all  the  means  of  grace  which  are  <  dculated  to 
strengthen  the  weary  pilgrim  for  the  proper  discharge  of  all  those 
duties  which  devolve  upon  him. 

I  will  now  notice  in  a  cursory  way,  the  object ,  fount  ition  and 
effect  of  this  hope.  Its  object  is  supremely  good.  Not  the  honors, 
pomp  nor  show  of  this  vain  world,  neither  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
gratification,  but  the  pure,  exalted  felicities  of  the  heavenly  world — 
those  pleasures  which  are  at  God’s  right  hand,  “reserved  for  those 
who  serve  him.”  Such  being  the  object,  it  bears  up  the  heart 
when  sick  of  this  world,  and  plainly  teaches  that  it  has  not  yet 
appeared  what  the  faithful  servant  will  be,  but  that  it  will  be 
“ ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time.”  Death  may  seem  terri¬ 
ble  to  the  natural  man,  but  to  the  “spiritually  minded”  this  hope 
will  be  “an  anchor  to  the  soul.”  Often  does  it  enable  the  believer 
to  say  with  the  apostle,  “we  are  confident  and  willing  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.”  And  0, 
who  can  describe  the  pleasure  now  so  dear,  then  fully  realized  l 
Who  can  form  any  idea  of  the  blessedness  of  that  enjoyment, 
when  hope  will  be  “swallowed  up  in  victory  !”  Surely  it  is  some¬ 
thing  great  to  be  delivered  from  pain  and  sorrow,  to  “have  all 
tears  wiped  from  our  eyes,”  to  live  where  there  will  be  “no  more 
death:”  but  it  must  be  unspeakably  greater  and  far  more  glorious 
to  be  “before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb” — infinitely  more 
delightful  to  be  with  Christ — to  be  “forever  with  the  Lord.”  This 
was  St.  Paul’s  highest  idea  of  happiness,  and  even  our  blessed  and 
adorable  Redeemer,  when  he  “lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,5’  and 
poured  forth  that  most  sublime  prayer  in  behalf  of  his  faithful 
followers,  said,  “Father,  I  will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  be  where  I  am;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory.”  Ia 
view  of  that  blessed  day,  the  Christian’s  heart  swells  with  joy  and 
gratitude,  and  looking  around  and  beholding  poor,  deluded  men7 
wrapt  up  amid  the  cares  and  vanities  of  this  world,  he  exclaims : 

“  Mortals,  awake,  with  angels  join 
And  chant  the  solemn  lay ; 

Joy,  love,  and  gratitude,  combine 
To  hail  th’  auspicious  day. 

Hark  !  the  cherubic  armies  shout, 

And  glory  leads  the  song; 

Good  will  and  peace  are  heard  throughout 
Th’  harmonious  heav’nly  throng.” 

When  such  a  pure  stream  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  gushes 
forth  from  the  fountain  of  the  soul,  why  may  not  the  humble 
believer  say — 

“Let  every  element  rejoice; 

Ye  thunders,  burst  with  awful  voice 
To  him  who  bids  you  roll ; 

His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare, 

Each  whisp’ring  breeze  of  yielding  air, 

And  breathe  it  to  the  soul.” 
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Turning  from  such  a  refreshing  view  of  the  object  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hope,  we  find  that  the  foundation  is  “sure  and  steadfast.” 
The  holy  psalmist  says,  “Remember  the  word  unto  thy  servant, 
upon  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope.”  “Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay”  than  that  upon  which  holy  apostles,  martyrs  and 
saints  have  built;  even  the  “Rock  of  Ages.” 

“  On  the  Rock  of  Ages  founded, 

Who  can  shake  thy  sure  repose  ?” 

“Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that  ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  such  a  hope?  St.  John  says, 
“Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  himself ;  even  as  he  is 
pure.”  It  is  this  which  elevates  the  affections,  purifies  the  desires, 
and  gives  beauty  and  loveliness  to  an  earthly  period  of  existence, 
and  aids  us  continually  in  our  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
“saints  in  light.” 

The  last,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  graces,  is  faith. 
Faith,  according  to  the  exposition  given  in  our  catechism,  “is  an 
assent  to,  or  a  certain  knowledge  concerning  God,  his  will,  works, 
and  grace,  in  which  we  confide  upon  divine  authority.” 

Faith,  then,  as  “the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,”  includes  a 
knowledge  concerning  the  Almighty  Being  as  lie  manifests  himself 
in  all  his  works,  but  especially  in  the  revelation  he  has  been 
pleased  to  give  to  the  children  of  men.  Here  we  must  be  in¬ 
structed  concerning  the  Omnipotence,  Omniscience,  Omipresence, 
Goodness,  Mercy,  and  all  the  other  attributes|of  the  Divine  Being 
— ra  knowledge  of  which,  as  could  be  easily  shown  if  space  would 
permit,  is  calculated  to  create,  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure,  but 
also  feelings  of  the  most  profound  reverence. 

Well  might  the  following  words  have  been  found  on  a  piece  of 
paper  in  Lord  Byron’s  Bible : 

“  Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
x  The  mystery  of  mysteries. 

Oh  !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 

To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray, 

To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way  ; 

But  better  had  they  ne’er  been  born, 

Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn.” 

Finally,  faith  secures  unto  us  eternal  life;  for,  “being  justified 
by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;’5 
this  is  the  “exceeding  great  reward.” 

We  here  lay  down  our  pen,  hoping  at  some  -future  time  to  be 
able  to  take  it  up  and  show  the  pleasures  of  religion  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Christian  privileges  and  Christian  duties. 


The  mind  has  more  room  in  it  than  most  people  think,  if  they 
would  but  furnish  the  apartments. 
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We  have  long  since  been  of  opinion  that  those  whose  business 
confines  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in  our  cities 
and  larger  towns,  ought  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  recreation  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  Where  shall  this  rest  from  the  monotony  of  labor 
be  sought?  Some  go  to  the  sea-shore,  and  to  our  fashionable 
watering  places — go  there  to  bathe  a  little  and  to  eat  much :  yea, 
to  feast  on  luxuries  in  the  most  extravagant  style ;  to  pay  §15  per 
week,  as  at  Cape  May,  and  the  “  extras”  besides.  Happy  are  they 
who  have  tremendous  purses  ! 

Now,  we  verily  believe  that  this  is  neither  the  cheapest  nor  the 
best  way  to  recruit  and  invigorate  a  worn  down  system,  or  relieve 
and  restore  the  energies  of  a  tired  mind.  This  at  least  is  not  the 
way  we  do.  We  always  make  for  the  country — the  place  of  small 
rural  villages,  of  beautiful  farms,  of  hills,  vallies,  streams,  woods, 
and  joy  of  birds;  above  all,  the  region  of  pure,  fresh  air,  of  open 
hearts,  of  unstarched  manners,  and  of  friendly  faces.  How  truly 
is  it  said,  and  one  feels  the  force  of  it  in  rural  regions — 

“  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threatend  in  the  fields  and  groves.” 

There  is,  moreover,  much  to  interest  and  improve  the  mind  in 
any  region  of  our  State,  which  may  be  chosen  for  rusticating.  Our 
own  experience  has  abundantly  convinced  us  of  this.  This  is  to 
be  found  in  the  ancient  local  history  of  the  place — its  remains  of 
the  “ olden  ^0,’’  its  traditions  of  the  trials  of  early  settlers,  as 
well  as  its  present  various  social,  literary,  and  religious  improve¬ 
ments. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  short  time  lately  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  valleys  of  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  must 
allude  to  several  interesting  matters  which  met  our  view,  and  gave 
us  pleasure,  especially  in  and  around  the  Trappe. 

An  Ancient  Church. 

We  visited  this  singular  and  venerable  building,  erected  by  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  in  1743.  It  is  a  seven-cornered  building — two  right- 
angled  corners  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  rounded  by  five 
obtuse  angles.  The  roof  beaks,  after  the  fashion  of  ancient  build¬ 
ings.  The  inside  remains  nearly  as  it  was  originally  made.  The 
pulpit  stands  at  the  side,  at  the  first  of  the  five  corners,  while  the 
altar — very  prominent — is  in  front  of  the  rounded  recess ;  all  of 
which  reminds  one  of  a  cultus,  which,  like  the  church  itself,  is  a 
relic  of  the  olden  time  in  the  Lutheran  communion. 
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A  new  church  has  lately  been  built  near  this,  and  the  venerable 
building  is  now  only  used  for  Sabbath-school  purposes.  It  was 
proposed  to  tear  it  down,  but  the  spirit  of  the  fifth  commandment 
prevailed  over  that  modern  Vandalism  which  regards  its  own  father 
and  mother  as  “ behind  the  age.”  I  thought  I  was  paying  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  an  old  man,  who  stood  with  me  on  the  grave-yard  look¬ 
ing  at  the  old  church,  by  saying,  “  It  speaks  well  for  your  congre¬ 
gation  that  you  preserve  this  venerable  relic  of  the  past — the 
monument  of  the  piety  of  your  forefathers.”  His  answer  was: 
“  Ya,  for  was  is  das  alt  Haus  do?v  This  remark  reminded  me 
of  an  incident  in  the  travels  of  an  English  lady  in  the  Alps.  She 
had  often  heard  of  the  “ Alpine  shepherd’s  pipe,”  and  had  her 
romantic  soul  filled  with  sweet  imaginations  of  the  poetic  shepherds 
and  the  enchanting  notes  of  their  pipes  amid  the  quiet  valleys. 
At  length  her  eyes  were  permitted  to  rest  upon  the  long-wished 
for  object.  It  was  announced  to  her  by  the  guide,  “  there  is  am 
Alpine  shepherd  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  hut.”  With  reverence 
and  very  romantic  consideration  she  approaches  him.  She  ad¬ 
dresses  him  most  respectfully.  “Shepherd,  why  dost  thou  not 
use  thy  sweet  pipe?”  The  romantic  shepherd  replies,  u  Because  f 
kind  lady ,  I  got  no  more  tobacco /” 

Thus,  truly,  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridic¬ 
ulous. 

Near  this  old  church  there  is  still  standing  the  house  in  which 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  lived,  with  marks  and  remains  of  the  “Trappe,J? 
or  stairs  which  went  up  on  the  outside  to  the  second  story,  and 
from  which  the  place  receives  its  name.  The  windows  towards  the 
north  are  walled  shut,  which  was  no  doubt  done  during  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war;  for  Dr.  M.  mentions,  in  his  journal,  that  the  army 
lay  in  sight  of  his  house,  on  the  heights,  which  is^directly  north  of 
his  house,  and  that  he  daily  expected  an  engagement. 

Academies  and  Seminaries . 

Fevr  villages  in  our  State,  we  venture  say,  can  boast  of  suck 
schools,  of  the  higher  order,  as  are  found  at  the  Trappe.  Passing 
up  the  Perkiomen,  going  from  Norristown  up,  there  appears  to  the 
right,  upon  a  beautiful  eminence,  the  “Pennsylvania  Female  Col¬ 
lege,”  under  the  presidency  of  J.  Warrenne  Sunderland,  LL.  D.? 
with  assistants.  This  excellent  institution  is  incorporated  with 
power  to  grant  diplomas,  and  confer  degrees  in  literature  and  the 
liberal  arts.  The  building  is  beautifully  situated  and  constructed 
in  the  most  convenient  and  airy  style. 

But  a  little  distance  farther  on,  and  still  on  the  right,  you  see 
“ Freeland  Seminary,”  a  male  school  of  high  order,  under  the 
efficient  care  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Hunsicker.  The  building  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one,  with  most  inviting  grounds  surrounding  it.  It  was 
erected  by  Rev.  Abraham  Hunsicker,  a  minister  of  the  Mennonite 
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persuasion,  a  most  liberal-hearted  and  zealous  friend  of  religion 
and  education.  He  also  erected  the  building  of  the  “  Pennsylvania 
Female  College.”  This  good  man  has  evinced  a  most  excellent 
spirit,  and  one  far  in  advance- of  what  has  heretofore  been  known 
in  that  portion  of  the  church.  Though  a  plain,  unassuming  man, 
he  is  all  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  education  and  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rising  generation. 

As  you  pass  on  in  the  same  direction,  you  soon  see  on  the  left, 
“Trappe  Washington  Hall,”  another  excellent  boarding  school  for 
males.  Abel  Rambo,  A.  M.,  is  the  principal.  Mr.  R.  is  erecting 
an  additional  building  for  the  accommodation  of  his  flourishing 
school.  This  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  place,  and  has  thus 
far  been  very  useful  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  State. 

How  encouraging  it  is  to  see  such  institutions  springing  up  in 
the  various  villages  of  our  State.  May  they  all  enjoy  abundant 
success.  Sure  we  are  that  these  silent  fountains  of  light  and  life 
to  the  minds  of  the  young  are  doing  more  than  armies  and  navies 
to  perpetuate  peace  and  prosperity  in  our  beloved  country  to  gen¬ 
erations  yet  to  come. 


HEAVEN. 


[From  Faust.] 

Is  heaven  a  place  where  pearly  streams 
Glide  over  silver  sand  ? 

Like  childhood’s  rosy,  dazzling  dreams 
Of  some  far  fairy  land  ? 

Is  heaven  a  clime  where  diamond  dews 
Glitter  on  fadeless  flowers, 

And  mirth  and  music  ring  aloud 
From  amaranthine  bowers  ? 

Ah  no  ;  not  such,  not  such  is  heaven  ! 
Surpassing  far  all  these  ; 

Such  cannot  be  the  guerdon  given 
Man’s  wearied  soul  to  please. 

For  saints  and  sinners  here  below, 

Such  vain  to  be  have  proved  ; 

And  the  pure  spirit  will  despise 
Whate’er  the  sense  has  loved. 

There  shall  we  dwell  with  Sire  and  Son, 
And  with  the  Mother- maid, 

And  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  one, 

In  glory  like  arrayed  ; 

And  not  to  one  created  thing 
Shall  one  embrace  be  given; 

But  all  our  joy  shall  be  in  God, 

For  only  God  is  heaven. 
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WHERE  THERE  IS  A  WILL  THERE  IS  A  WAY. 

BY  TH3  3DIT0U, 

Young  man,  have  you  a  desire  after  knowledge,  and  would  you 
love  to  have  that  desire  satisfied?  Are  there  difficulties  in  your 
way  ?  Are  you  without  funds,  and  do  you  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  secure  the  advantages  of  an  education?  Take  courage — 
study  the  motto  at  the  head  of  this  article:  “  Where  there  is  a 
\ will  there  is  a  ivay .” 

We  have  never  known  a  persevering  young  man  to  fail  of  final 
success.  Our  own  trials  in  this  direction  made  us  in  youth  the 
companion  of  many  who  struggled  amid  difficulties  for  an  educa¬ 
tion  ;  we  can  truly  say,  from  the  history  of  all  whom  we  can  recol¬ 
lect,  and  whose  after-history  we  know,  their  success  proves  the 
motto  above.  Could  we  only  give  a  short  sketch  of  dozens  whom 
we  know’ — could  we  point  out  their  penniless  condition — the  self- 
denial  they  practiced — the  obstructions  which  they  overcame — and 
the  posts  of  influence  and  usefulness  to  which  they  at  length  at¬ 
tained — could  this  be  done,  the  young  reader,  often  discouraged* 
would  pick  up  new  courage,  and  exclaim,  u  Surely,  where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way.” 

Suppose  there  is  no  other  way,  you  can  work  your  way  on  be¬ 
tween  teaching  and  being  taught.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  experience,  we  worked  our  own  way  for  three  years  after 
this  manner — teaching  in  the  winter,  and  attending  an  academy  in 
the  summer,  and  working  in  vacation  at  a  kind  of  half  trade  got 
up  interimistically  as  means  to  an  end.  We  know  some  young  men 
who  almost  sustain  themslves  by  laboring  in  some  profitable  agency 
in  vacations,  and  teaching  some  private  scholars  during  the  session. 

There  are,  in  short,  many  ways  where  there  is  a  will.  But  then 
the  will — the  determination — must  be  here.  Let  no  one  expect  a 
path  of  flowers.  No  one  goeth  on  such  a  warfare  without  counting 
the  cost.  So  invaluable  a  boon  as  an  education  is  not  to  be 
dreamed  out  on  beds  of  roses.  It  is  too  cheap  at  that. 

We  say  again,  there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  any  young  man  in  our  country  attaining  to  a  liberal  education. 
We  care  not  if  he  have  not  a  penny  in  advance — if  he  have  not 
a  single  patron  to  provide  for  him.  All  we  ask  for  him  is  a  good 
character,  industry,  and  perseverance.  All  we  ask  is  the  will — 
the  will  will  open  the  way.  - 

Rouse  thee,  young  man,  from  your  lethargy  ;  cast  off  discour¬ 
agement  and  despair.  Say  not  fortune  is  against  you.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  you  have  to  surmount  is  your  own  drowsy 
will;  overcome  this,  and  the  battle  is  more  than  half  won.  Let 
your  motto  be:  “ Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.” 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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Ask  the  soul  whether  God  is  one  thing,  and  she  answers  that  he 
is  not;  or  whether  he  is  another  thing,  and  she  says  he  is  not;  or 
whether  he  is  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  or 
always  present  everywhere,  and  she  makes  answer  at  once  that 
God  is  omnipresent. 

So  that  it  is  plain,  that  some  kind  of  insight 
Of  God’s  own  being  in  the  soul  doth  dwell; 

Though  what  God  is  we  cannot  yet  so  plainly  tell. 

But  we  can  tell  from  this  what  we  ourselves  are.  We  are  souls. 
For  it  is  not  with  our  hands,  nor  with  any  of  our  bodily  senses, 
that  we  feel  God ; . 

Nor  can  aught  born  of  this  carcass  be  so  free, 

As  to  grasp  all  things  in  large  sympathy. 

Beckon  up  all  the  properties  of  the  human  body,  and  they  will  not 
account  for  all  the  feelings  that  we  have.  There  is,  then,  a  soul 
in  man ;  and  she — 

Foresees  her  own  condition.  She  relates 
The  all  comprehension  of  eternity; 

Complains  she  is  thirsty,  in  all  estates; 

That  all  she  sees  or  has  don’t  satisfy 
Her  hungry  self,  nor  fill  her  vast  capacity. 

This  alone  might  persuade  us  of  our  being  destined  to  a  higher 
life.  Only  what  we  most  long  for  we  are  slow  to  believe !  We 
can  never  be  sure  enough  about  it ;  if  we  are  well  convinced  of  it, 
then  we  want  to  be  more  strongly  convinced;  and  if  ourselves  we 
are  certain,  then  we  want  to  have  the  months  of  all  doubts  stopped, 
both  in  men  and  books.  We  may  believe  ourselves  immortal,  from 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  The 
soul  was  not  made  for  the  body,  but  the  body  for  the  soul;  and — 

- when  this  work  shall  fade, 

The  soul  dismisseth  it  as  an  old  thought. 

Then  reflect  on  the  difference  there  is  between  the  influences  which 
act  upon  the  soul ;  for  some  of  them  are  from  this  outward  world, 
and  others  are  from  the  spiritual  world. 

When  we  are  clothed  with  the  outward  world, 

Feel  the  soft  air,  behold  the  glorious  sun, 

All  this  we  have  from  meat — 

and  from  bodily  feelings  that  are  kept  alive  by  food.  But  our 
mouths  open  themselves  through  appetites  created  in  us,  which 
appetites  are  the  natural  man.  That  is  first  which  is  natural;  but 
afterward  there  is  that  which  is  spiritual;  for  there  are  created  in 
us  spiritual  capabilities.  And  what  earth  and  sky  are  to  our  bodies, 
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the  world  of  spirit  is  to  our  souls.  And  so  we  may  know  ourselves 
to  he  closely  related  to  the  everlasting ;  for — 

In  the  higher  world  there  is  such  communion. 

Christ  is  the  sun,  that,  by  his  cheering  might, 

Awakes  our  higher  rays  to  join  with  his  pure  light. 

And  when  he  hath  that  life  elicited, 

He  gives  his  own  dear  body,  and  his  blood, 

To  drink  and  eat.  Thus  daily  we  are  fed 
Into  eternal  life. 


THE  TWO  SEXES. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
two  sexes.  They  afford  food  for  reflection : 

“  When  a  rakish  youth  goes  astray,  friends  gather  around  him 
in  order  to  restore  him  to  the  path  of  virtue.  Gentleness  and 
kindness  are  lavished  upon  him  to  win  him  back  to  innocence  and 
peace.  No  one  would  suspect  that  he  had  ever  sinned.  But  when 
a  poor  confiding  girl  is  betrayed,  she  receives  the  brand  of  society, 
and  is  henceforth  driven  from  the  ways  of  virtue.  The  betrayer 
is  honored,  respected,  esteemed :  but  the  ruined,  heart  broken  vic¬ 
tim,  knows  there  is  no  peace  for  her  this  side  of  the  grave. — 
Society  has  no  helping  hand  for  her,  no  smiles  of  peace,  no  voice 
of  forgiveness.  There  are  earthly  mortalities  unknown  of  heaven. 
There  is  a  deep  wrong  in  them  and  fearful  are  the  consequences.’ ’ 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Russia  and  England.  Their  strength  and  weakness.  By  John  Raynell 
Morell.  New  York  :  Riker,  Thorne  &  Co.,  129  Fulton-st.  1854. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  anxious  thought  how  Russia  could  be  most  effec¬ 
tually  attacked.  So  tremendous  seemed  her  power,  and  so  abundant  her  resources 
within  herself.  Many  plans  have  been  advanced.  One  of  the  moat  plausible  was 
that  of  cutting  off  her  commerce,  and  thus  turning  her  producers  against  the 
government.  Yet  her  many  resources  seemed  to  render  this  not  wholly  possible. 
The  best  yet  suggested  seems  the  one  unfolded  in  the  small  work  above  mentioned : 
To  make  Circassia  an  ally.  Those  noble  mountaineers  have  long  been  the  object 
of  Russian  attack,  and  the  stay  of  that  tide  that  is  struggling  to  pour  down  over 
the  Eastern  world.  It  is  a  very  interesting  work — giving  an  account  of  Russian 
aggression  and  oppression — acts  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  that  rouse  our  indignation 
— of  Circassian  bravery  and  deeds  of  valor  that  recall  us  to!olden  days,  and  thrill 
our  heart  with  admiration.  The  long  acted  on  policy  of  the  Russians  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Georgia'— meddling  for  protection — then  absorbing.  We  have  not 
lately  seen  a  work  that  interested  us  so  much  ;  but  especially  so  now  that  the 
humbling  of  that  power  is  the  endeavor  of  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  anxiously  attentive.  We  can  heartily  commend  this  volume 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  European  politics  and  the  fate  of  Oriental  nations. 

Magdalene  Hepburn:  A  Story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  New  York:  Riker, 
Throne  &  Co.  1854. 

This  book  we  have  not  read,  and  can  not  therefore  speak  of  its  contents.  It  is 
gotten  up  m  neat  style. 
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THE  VOLATILE  TREASURE. 

Suppose  that  time  could  be  made  a  material  commodity,  palpa¬ 
ble  and  solid — suppose  that  an  angel  brought  you  a  bright  little 
sphere,  such  as  you  could  hold  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  and  he 
told  you,  “  This  contains  the  minutes  and  hours,  the  days  and 
months,  of  an  entire  year.  Through  its  dim  translucency  you  can 
detect  objects  within,  which  you  cannot  clearly  descry,  and  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  to  see  these  imbedded  incidents  brought  out 
and  realized.  But  be  not  impatient.  They  will  dome  forth  quickly 
enough.  The  commodity  itself  is  more  precious  than  any  curiosty 
which  it  enshrines,  and  it  is  amazingly  volatile.  Every  instant  it 
is  giving  off  particles  into  the  viewless  void,  and  on  this  day  twelve 
months  there  won’t  be  one  atom  left.  God  gives  you  a  gift  of  price¬ 
less  value.  If  you  begin  at  once  you  may  exchange  it  into  some 
possession  of  great  price.  Before  the  year  is  ended,  you  may  have 
learned  some  important  language — you  may  have  mastered  a  noble 
science.  You  may  have  gone  through  a  course  of  reading  which 
will  add  a  cubit  to  your  intellectual  stature.  You  may  have  com¬ 
pletely  broken  off  and  overcome  your  present  evil  habit.  Before 
that  little  mass  of  evanescent  matter  has  melted  into  the  air,  you 
may,  with  God’s  blessing,  be  as  far  in  advance  on  your  present  self 
as  your  gainliest  or  most  gifted  friend  is  in  advance  of  you.  Take 
it,  and  remember  that  this  instant  it  represents  a  year.  See  into 
what  all  you  can  exchange  it.”  Would  you  not  receive  with  trem¬ 
bling  such  a  gift  ?  Would  you  not  grow  nervous  to  think  that 
whilst  so  invaluable  it  was  yet  so  evanescent  ?  x\s  soon  as  you  had 
decided  on  the  best  investment  for  it,  would  you  not  repine  at  every 
incident  which  threatened  to  reduce  your  capital?  Would  you  not 
be  angry  at^the  robber  who  ran  away  with  a  great  lump  of  it  ?  and 
would  you  not  almost  grudge  to  sleep,  knowing  that  whilst  your 
eyes  were  closed,  the  concentrated  vapor  would  still  be  vanishing 
away? 

Yet,  reader,  this  is  no  bad  emblem.  Days  perish  whilst  we  are 
only  planning ;  we  are  dying  whilst  we  dream.  A  twelfth  part  of 
its  entire  amount  has  already  melted  oft'  from  the  new  year,  which 
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God  so  lately  gave  us ;  and  that  we  may  not  lose  the  whole,  we 
would  offer  a  few  rapid  hints  on  the  husbandry  of  time. 

Assuming  that  the  right  improvement  of  days  and  years  is  to 
grow  wiser  and  better  ourselves,  and  to  help  to  make  others  better 
and  wiser,  perhaps  w7e  should,  first  of  all,  mention  a  few  things 
which  are  not  a  "waste  of  time. 

The  time  is  not  wTasted  which  is  spent  in  needful  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Man  is  a  machine  most  admirably  constructed  by  his  Maker, 
and  warranted  to  go  well  for  many  years  if  a  few  directions  are 
attended  to.  One  condition  is  that  it  be  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking.  Another  is  that  it  shall  rest  one  day  in  seven  ;  another 
is  that  it  shall  sleep  sufficiently.  Accordingly,  by  way  of  saving 
time,  in  order  to  lengthen  life,  and  in  order  to  do  with  all  your 
force  and  vigor  whatever  comes  to  hand — you  rest;  you  sleep;  you 
keep  the  Sabbath  ;  you  enjoy  your  occasional  holiday:  that  is,  you 
give  a  little  time  in  order  to  get  a  great  deal  more. 

The  time  is  not  wasted  "which  is  devoted  to  friendly  intercourse, 
and  to  the  fostering  of  right  feelings  and  affections.  One  man  is 
seized  by  the  mania  of  study  ;  another  is  possessed  by  the  passion 
of  money-making ;  and  each  frets  himself  into  his  own  peculiar 
frenzy.  Each  comes  to  feel  that  the  chiefest  good  is  wealth  or 
knowledge,  and  that  everything  which  cannot  be  converted  into  a 
fact  or  a  sixpence  is  an  impertinence  which  merits  no  attention,  or 
an  interruption  which  ought  to  be  resented.  But  there  are  things 
more  p  us  than  silver  or  science.  You  man  of  business,  you 
have  got  i  home  what  gold  will  never  buy.  An  hour  spent  with 
your  children,  or  with  a  wife  truly  Christian  and  feminine,  will  do 
more  to  make  your  heart  better  than  a  month  in  the  Bank  or  the 
Board-room.  Grudge  not  the  moments  which  long  hereafter  will, 
on  one  side  or  other,  return  in  hallowed  memories,  and  which,  if 
well  invested,  may  even  become  a  treasure  in  heaven.  You  scholar, 
deep  in  that  contracted  Greek  Father,  and  rumaging  for  various 
readings  as  if  a  creed  or  a  kingdom  were  involved,  a  friend  i3  sick, 
and  he  has  no  one  to  tend  him.  Do  you  go.  Yes,  put  down  the 
folio  for  the  present.  Make  up  your  mind  to  a  fortnight's  fast, 
during  which  you  shall  neither  touch,  taste,  nor  handle  Origen  or 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  The  time  won’t  be  lost.  You  are  only 
exchanging  one  study  for  another;  and  the  lesson  of  tenderness 
and  self-denial  you  are  about  to  learn,  you  never  wrnuld  have  ac¬ 
quired  though  you  had  pored  over  these  old  scrolls  till  you  yourself 
were  parchment. 

But  time  is  "wasted  if  spent  in  doing  nothing — such  time  as 
many  dissipate  in  frivolous  talk — such  time  as  many  spend  in 
plausible  illusions,  and  "waking  visions,  planning  a  life  of  goodness 
which  they  never  begin,  and  feats  of  heroic  exertion  which  they 
will  not  so  much  as  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

The  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  doing  things  by  halves. 
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The  world  is  full  of  towers  which  “  men  began  to  build  and  were 
not  able  to  finish.’’  The  smallest  cabin,  roofed  in  and  finished,  is 
worth  a  hundred  such  Babels ;  and  unless  the  idea  be  so  good,  that 
some  steadier  mind  takes  it  up  and  completes  it,  the  architect  of  a 
poor  man’s  cottage  lives  to  better  purpose  than  the  mere  projector 
of  a  triumphal  arch  or  a  national  monument. 

The  time  is  wasted  which  is  spent  in  habitual  story-reading. 
Because  he  has  a  book  in  his  hand,  a  man  is  apt  to  think  that 
therefore  he  is  not  idle.  But  what  arc  you  reading  ?  A  tale.  And 
what  was  the  last  book  you  read  ?  A  novel.  And  the  book  before 
that  ?  A  historical  romance.  And  why  do  you  read  them?  Is  it 
for  the  useful  lessons — the  fine  sentiments — the  historical  facts  ? 
Or,  are  not  these  the  things  you  least  care  for,  and  which  you  are 
most  apt  to  skip  over?  And  were  we  to  give  you  a  book  which 
contains  as  many  fine  sentiments,  and  useful  lessons,  and  important 
facts,  as  any  thousand  of  your  favorite  fictions,  would  you  promise 
to  read  it  ?  Are  you  sure  that  this  daily  dram-drinking  is  not 
hurting  your  mind?  Is  it  not  creating  a  nausea  for  wholesome 
intellectual  food?  Is  it  not  sending  leanness  into  your  soul,  and 
giving  you  a  distaste  for  the  Bible?  By  inflaming  your  fancy,  is 
it  not  spoiling  your  temper  ;  and  by  making  you  the  denizen  of  a 
hundred  fantastic  and  fairy  worlds,  is  it  not  robbing  the  actual, 
everyday  world  of  an  amiable  and  useful  citizen  ?  Already  have 
you  not  reached  the  brink  of  confirmed  intemperance  ?  Is  there 
no  craving?  no  crying,  Give,  give?  no  glistening  of  the  eye  as 
the  wine  gives  its  color  in  the  cup  ?  no  gloating  over  the  badge 
and  cognizance  which  marks  the  new  brochure?  Might  it  not 
make  you  a  stronger  man,  a  healthier  soul,  if  you  tried  one  year 
of  total  abstinence  ? 

But  we  hasten  to  mention  how  time  may  be  well  bestowed.  And 
here  we  begin  with  saying  that  no  timo  is  so  well  employed  as  that 
which  is  spent  in  deliberate  devotion.  To  acquaint  ourselves  with 
God,  and  to  get  true  and  scriptural  views  of  His  perfections  ;  to 
acquire  the  right  affection  towards  Him;  to  grow  in  faith  and  sub¬ 
mission,  in  cheerfulness  and  thankfulness  ;  in  love  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  longing  for  the  world’s  salvation:  this  is  piety,  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  this  would  be  incomparably  the  best  and  most  blessed  pro¬ 
gress  throughout  the  remaining  year.  We  say  deliberate  devotion; 
meaning  thereby  the  deliberateness  of  one  who  in  prayer  seeks 
communion  with  God,  and  who  considers  what  the  mercies  are, 
which  he  ought  to  ask  from  his  Father  in  heaven.  You  may  possi¬ 
bly  remember  some  occasion  when,  hastening  off  to  your  daily  em¬ 
ployment,  in  the  hurry  you  forgot  some  essential  document  or  im¬ 
plement  ;  and  for  the  want  of  it  half  the  day’s  object  was  defeated ; 
and,  reminded  of  the  want  not  once,  but  man}'  times,  you  said,  “I 
might  as  lief  have  stayed  at  home.  Here  is  a  day  ol*  fatigue  and 
exertion  entirely  lost.”  And  so  we  cry,  “Stay  ;  stop  a  moment! 
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You  who  are  rushing  out  to  your  daily  avocations  prayerless,  how 
do  you  expect  to  prosper  ?”  “  I  have  said  my  prayers.”  Yes; 

but  what  did  you  pray  for  ?  Did  you  ask  God  to  be  your  present 
help  all  day  ?  Did  you  say  that  you  would  rely  on  His  gracious 
aid  to  preserve  your  temper  ;  to  sustain  you  in  truth  and  upright¬ 
ness;  to  give  strength  to  your  arm,  soundness  to  your  judgment, 
serenity  to  your  spirit,  and  prosperity  to  the  work  of  your  hands  ? 
For  with  His  presence  unbespoken  you  go  out  into  the  day  bereft 
of  its  most  essential  provision  ;  and  just  as  there  is  an  unproductive 
precipitancy  which  outruns  God’s  Word  and  Providence,  so  will 
you  find  that  to  wait  on  the  Lord  is  always  a  wise  delay,  and  that 
calm  devotion  is  a  true  economy  of  time. 

The  time  is  spent  which,  when  actually  engaged  in  your  calling, 
is  given  to  its  thorough  discharge.  “  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in 
his  business  ?  He  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand  before 
mean  men.”  Assiduity  and  energy  in  a  man’s  proper  employment 
are  essential  to  mental  health  and  a  right  social  standing  ;  and 
whether  he  be  a  principal  or  a  subaltern,  a  servant  of  his  country 
or  a  trader  toiling  on  his  own  account,  the  conscience  cannot  be 
clear  nor  the  spirit  strong  if  official  duties  are  slurred  carelessly 
over.  The  young  shopkeeper  will  teach  his  Sunday  scholars  all 
the  better  if  he  comes  to  them  from  a  week  of  honest,  cheerful 
industry ;  and  in  society,  the  government  clerk,  who  make  a  con¬ 
science  of  his  duties,  will  move  about  a  man  of  weight  and  worth, 
whilst  his  neighbor  at  the  desk,  who  dawdles  over  plays  and  news¬ 
papers,  is  sure  to  take  his  proper  rank  as  a  trifler  or  a  bore,  a  butt 
or  a  buffoon.  Exemplariness  in  our  appointed  station  is  the  pedestal 
on  which  Providence  designs  that  each  man's  character  shall  stand; 
and  no  social  charms,  no  civic  patriotism,  no  service  in  public  com- 
’  mittees,  can  earn  for  the  lounging  trader  or  the  bungling  craftsman 
the  homage  of  a  profound  and  permanent  esteem. 

The  time  is  well  spent  which  is  devoted  to  some  solid  acquirement. 
In  the  last  year’s  Deport  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library,  it  was 
interesting  to  find  how  the  longest  histories  and  the  most  massive 
works  had  been  grappled  by  herculean  readers  among  the  laboring 
classes,  who  had  perused  them  from  beginning  to  end.  And  so 
amongst  our  own  readers  we  venture  to  say  that  there  are  few  who, 
even  in  the  year’s  remaining  months,  might  not  master  a  modern 
language,  or  learn  to  read  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  Testament ;  or, 
if  they  preferred  turning  to  account  the  languages  which  they 
already  know,  they  might  obtain  such  insight  to  chemistry,  or  as¬ 
tronomy,  or  optics,  or  some  one  of  the  real  sciences,  as  would  shed 
over  the  Creator’s  works  a  light  of  unsuspected  loveliness,  and  fill 
their  own  minds  with  a  fund  of  lasting  enjoyment.  Or,  if  even 
this  were  deemed  too  formidable,  these  eleven  months  would  suffice 
for  perusing  and  for  preserving  in  its  abstracted  essence  some  great 
master-piece — a  history,  a  commentary,  a  system  of  divinity — 
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some  work  which,  carefully  conned,  would  add  to  the  student  a 
life-long  staple  of  conviction  and  knowledge. 

But  even  better  than  this  last  is  the  time  expended  on  some 
benevolent  undertaking.  And  who  need  be  at  a  loss  for  a  labor  of 
love  ?  Not  the  merchant,  whose  counting-room  or  warehouse  i3 
full  of  young  men,  brought  together  from  all  corners  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  who,  a  few  years  hereafter,  may  be  a  blessing  or  a  bane 
at  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth.  Not  “  the  little  maid,”  who  has 
charge  of  these  children,  and  whose  gentle  goodness  may  guide 
them  to  the  open  arms  of  the  holy  and  loving  Saviour.  Not  the 
scholar,  who,  by  popular  lectures,  may  quicken  the  mind  of  a 
drowsy  village,  or  who,  by  attractive  Christian  instruction,  may 
purify  the  tastes  and  reform  the  habits  of  a  vicious  one.  Not  the 
errand-boy,  who  may  teach  his  letters  to  the  boy  who  sweeps  the 
crossing,  and  so  put  in  the  way  of  well-doing  a  little  British  brother. 
Not  the  lady  of  the  manor,  whose  gracious  influence  can  convert 
hovels  into  homes ;  and  who,  in  the  industrial  school  and  the 
brightened  cottages  and  the  smiling  gardens,  can  multiply  her  own 
benignant  presence  through  all  the  peaceful  hamlet.  Not  the  older 
sister,  who  to  the  rest  can  impart  the  lesson  for  which  her  parents 
have  paid  full  dear,  and  who,  in  transmitting  the  costly  attainment, 
will  perfect  her  own  proficiency,  and  who,  whilst  thus  acquiring  an 
art  which  masters  cannot  teach,  will  enjoy  a,-  pleasure  which  self- 
indulgence  never  knows. 


THE  BIBLE. 

There  is  an  ancient  blessed  book, 
Sent  down  from  age  to  age; 

Admiring  angels  bend  to  look 
Upon  its  hallow’d  page. 

Preserved  by  wondrous  care  and  skill, 
For  our  instruction  given, 

It  speaks  of  God,  and  shows  his  will, 
And  points  the  way  to  heaven. 

The  hungry  soul  here  finds  supply. 
The  burdened  soul  relief ; 

The  troubled  heart  a  comfort  nigh 
In  every  time  of  grief. 

In  peasant’s  cot,  or  princely  hall, 
’Midst  costly  things  or  fair, 

This  treasure  far  outshines  them  all 
In  worth  and  beauty  rare. 

Oh  let  us  seek  for  heavenly  grace 
To  hear  and  read  aright ! 

Till  we  behold  the  Saviour’s  face, 

And  faith  gives  place  to  sight. 
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THE  BIRDS  OP  THE  BIBLE. 


NO  XX.  — THE  KITE. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

“The  smallest  ?o?7ls  dreid  foe,  the  coward  Kite.” 

The  Kite  is  a  bird  of  prey  ;  and  on  that  account  is  mentioned 
In  the  law  of  Moses  as  unclean  and  prohibited.  It  is  a  species  of 
hawk  ;  and,  as  there  are  various  species  of  this  bird,  the  lawgiver 
includes  them  all  when  he  says,  “  the  kite  after  his  kind.” 

The  Hebrew  word  ajah,  means  to  cry  or  clamor.  May  it  not 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  effect  which  its  appearance,  as  a 
bird  of  prey,  produces  upon  the  smaller  birds  of  the  grove,  which, 
whenever  they  discover  it,  send  forth  cries  of  terror  and  fear,  flying 
in  all  directions  for  their  safety. 

In  the  Naturalist’s  Library  we  have  the  following  description  of 
this  bird :  “  The  Kite  is  distinguished  by  his  forked  tail  and  slow- 

sailing  flight,  in  which  he  seems  perpetually  on  the  wing.  He  is 
larger  than  the  common  buzzard,  which  is  about  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth,  when  measured  across 
the  expansion  of  the  wings.  He  has  large  eyes,  yellow  legs  and 
feet,  and  black  talons.  The  head  and  back  are  of  a  pale  ash  hue, 
which  is  varied,  across  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  by  longitudinal 
lines.  His  neck  is  redish ;  the  feathers  covering  the  inside  of  the 
wings  are  red,  with  black  spots  in  the  centre ;  and  the  lesser  rows 
of  the  wing  feathers  are  partly  colored  black,  red  and  white.” 

His  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to  rank  him  very  properly  among 
birds  unclean,  “  He  lives  only  upon  accidental  carnage,  as  almost 
every  bird  of  the  air  is  able  to  make  good  his  retreat  against  him. 
He  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  an  insidious  thief,  who  only 
prowls  about,  and,  when  he  finds  a  small  bird  wounded,  or  a  young 
chicken  strayed  too  far  from  the  mother,  instantly  seizes  the  hour 
of  calamity,  and,  like  a  famished  glutton,  is  sure  to  show  no  mercy. 
His  hunger,  indeed,  often  urges  him  to  acts  of  seeming  desperation. 
We  have  seen  one  of  them  fly  round  and  round  for  a  while  to  mark 
a  cluster  of  chickens,  and  then  on  a  sudden  dart  like  lightning 
upon  the  unresisting  little  animal,  and  carry  it  off,  the  hen  in  vain 
crying  out,  and  the  boys  hooting  and  casting  stones  to  scare  it  from 
Its  plunder.  For  this  reason,  of  all  birds,  the  kite  is  the  good 
housewife’s  greatest  tormentor  and  aversion.” 

It  was  above  intimated,  that  the  kite,  to  a  good  extent,  secures 
Ms  food  by  watchiug  his  chances.  In  this  respect  he  very  much 
resembles  a  certain  class  of  human  beings,  who  enrich  themselves 
by  seizing  the  opportunities  of  making  speculation  out  of  the  igno¬ 
rance,  strife,  or  misfortune  of  others.  The  observant  Chaucer  has 
not  forgotten  to  weave  this  fact  into  his  “  Knight’s  Tale  :” 
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“  We  strive,  as  did  the  houndes  for  the  bone. 

They  fought  all  day,  and  yet  hir  part  was  aone  ? 

Ther  came  a  kyte,  while  that  they  were  so  wrothe. 

And  bare  away  the  bone  betwix  hem  bothe.’ 

Spencer,  in  his  “  Faerie  Queene,’’  alludes  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  though  he  very  much  desires  it,  the  kite  is  not  able  to  take 
any  smaller  birds  in  a  fair  chase: 

“  The  foolish  kite,  led  with  licentious  will, 

Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vain,  • 

With  many  idle  stoups  her  troubling  still.” 

As  birds  generally  elude  the  aim  and  pursuit  of  the  kite,  he 
satisfies  his  ambition  by  the  capture  of  less  agile  animals.  He 
consequently  feeds  pretty  extensively  upon  lizards,  small  serpents, 
beetles,  locusts,  and  different  kinds  of  larger  worms.  For  this 
business  he  is  well  situated,  being  gifted  with  a  quick  and  keen  eye. 

The  kite  builds  its  nest  upon  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  ;  and 
in  the  south  selects  for  this  purpose,  with  preference,  the  magnolias 
and  white  oaks,  which  grow  tall  and  splendid.  “  The  nest,”  says 
Audubon,  “  resembles  that  of  the  dilapidated  tenement  of  the  com¬ 
mon  American  crow,  and  is  formed  of  sticks  slightly  put  together, 
along  with  branches  of  Spanish  moss,  pieces  of  vine  bark,  and 
dried  leaves.” 

It  lays  two  and  three  globular  eggs,  of  a  light  greenish  tint, 
blotched  thickly  over  with  deep  chocolate  brown  and  black.  The 
parents  are  said  to  manifest  a  very  peculiar  attachment  to  their 
young,  feeding  them  with  the  utmost  diligence ;  and,  when  danger 
threatens  their  nest,  take  them  up  and  bear  them  away  to  secure 
their  safety.  Audubon,  finding  a  nest  near  the  Mississippi,  upon 
a  tree,  hired  a  negro,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  to  climb  it  and  bring 
down  its  contents.  He  first  mounted  an  adjoining  tree,  and  having 
attained  some  height,  crossed  over  on  the  branches  to  the  oak  upon 
which  the  nest  wTas  located.  “No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  nest  was  placed,  than  the  male  was  seen 
hovering  about  and  over  it  in  evident  displeasure,  screaming  and 
sweeping  towards  the  intruder  the  higher  he  advanced.  When  he 
attained  the  branch  on  which  the  nest  was,  the  female  left  her 
charge,  and  the  pair,  infuriated  at  his  daring,  flew  with  such 
velocity,  and  passed  so  close  to  him,  that  I  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  struck  by  them.” 

The  same  naturalist  tells  us,  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a 
mother  kite  feeding  her  young  upon  a  limb,  and  shot  at  them  both. 

“The  mother  flew  in  silence,  sailed  over  head  long  enough  to  afford 
me  time  to  reload,  returned,  and  to  my  great  surprise  gently  lifted 
her  young,  and  sailing  with  it  to  another  tree,  about  thirty  yards 
distant,  deposited  it  there.  My  feelings  at  that  moment  I  cannot 
express.  I  wished  I  had  not  discovered  the  poor  bird ;  for  who 
could  have  witnessed  without  emotion  so  striking  an  example  of 
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that  affection  which  none  but  a  mother  can  feel;  so  daring  an  act, 
performed  in  the  midst  of  smoke,  in  the  presence  of  a  dreaded  and 
dangerous  enemy !  I  followed,  however,  and  brought  both  to  the 
ground  at  one  shot,  so  keen  is  the  desire  of  possession!” 

The  good  man  did  it  sadly — yet  still  he  did  it.  As  he  seems 
penitent,  we  will  not  now  read  him  a  lesson  on  “  man’s  inhumanity” 
to  birds.  He  wished  to  draw  and  describe  the  bird  for  the  benefit 
of  science;  and  thus  his  love  of  knowledge  rose  higher  than  his 
love  of  charity.  The  poor  birds  became  martyrs  to  science.  It  is 
a  question  of  animal  ethics,  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter;  yet 
we  know  at  once  how  the  matter  strikes  us,  when  we  conceive  the 
idea  of  beings  above  us  coming  down  to  inquire  into  the  human 
constitution  and  economy,  and  putting  us  to  death  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  “draw  and  describe”  us  for  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  science. 

We  must  do  the  above  naturalist  the  justice  of  giving  his  own 
view  of  the  fatal  shot,  and  the  effect  which  the  result  produced 
upon  his  mind.  “I  deposited  the  two  birds  under  a  log,  whence  I 
intended  to  remove  them  on  my  return,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
and  describing  them.  I  then  proceeded  on  my  excursion  to  a  lake 
a  few  miles  distant.  On  coming  back,  what  was  my  mortification 
when  I  found  that  some  quadruped  had  devoured  both !  My  pun¬ 
ishment  was  merited.” 

We  conclude  with  some  lines  from  Cowper,  which  are  full  of 
poetry,  good  reasoning,  and  sound  sense,  and  which  may  safely  be 
commended  to  the  earnest  consideration  of  all : 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends — 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility — the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged,  perhaps,  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  alcove,  - 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die: 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged  ;  and  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm, 

Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this  :  If  man’s  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  eojoy  that  life, 
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As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  eons 
To  love  it  too.” 


A  NOBLE  POSITION. 

Christian  reader!  are  you  conscious  of  the  high  and  lofty 
position  you  occupy  in  the  world?  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill/’  To  be  seen  from  the  north, 
the  south,  the  east  and  the  ■west — looked  at  and  surveyed  in  every 
direction  by  the  telescope  of  the  human  eye.  Like  Jesus,  as  he 
ascended  into  Heaven,  you  are  gazed  upon  by  those  among  whom 
you  walk. 

If  you  have  experienced  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  Christ  in  your  hearts,  in  delivering  you  from  the  power  of 
sin,  in  giving  you  a  conscience  void  of  offence — and  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  he  made  upon  the  Cross,  has  placed  you  in  a  right 
relation  to  God,  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  you  have- 
become  a  mirror,  in  which  Christ  may  be  discerned  in  a  holy  walk 
and  conversation. 

The  Christian  knows,  says  John,  that  he  has  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  he  loves  the  brethren.  lrou  testify  in  your 
whole  life,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  a  living  reality.  The 
outward  life  manifests  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  inward,  sc 
that  you  and  others  need  not  be  deceived  in  reference  to  the  hope 
that  is  within  you — the  eminenee  upon  which  you  stand.  Yres, 
your  feet  have  been  taken  from  the  miry  clay  of  sin  and  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  placed  upon  the  “Rock  of  Ages,5’  high  and  lifted  up, 
above  all  principalities  and  powers,  where  you  stand,  gazed  upon 
ky  a  sinful  and  an  adulterous  generation,  as  they  measure  their 
way  through  sin  to  depths  of  misery  and  wo.  Y  ou  are  a  beacon- 
light  to  draw  their  attention,  and  guide  them  and  point  them  tc> 
that  “light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.’' 
The  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from  that  Light  are  to  penetrate 
and  permeate  through  a  holy  walk  and  conversation,  into  this- 
darkness  of  sin  and  misery,  and  cause  it  to  vanish  and  disappear,, 
like  the  mist  and  cloud  of  the  morning,  into  the  light  of  truth,, 
that  they  who  are  surrounded  and  involved  may  bask  themselves- 
in  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  that  they,  in  turn,  may 
become  lights  in  the  world — cities  set  on  a  hill.  As  the  moon 
reflects  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  lights  up  the  darkness  that  covers 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  bids  man  wTalk  without  stumbling;  so 
every  Christian  reflects  the  Gospel  Light  of  the  Son  of  Righteous¬ 
ness,  exercises  an  influence  in  suppressing  the  evil  desires  of  the 
heart  in  others,  causing  iniquity  to  hide  its  face  as  with  shame,, 
and  bidding  others  to  walk  in  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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In  the  sermon  of  our  Saviour  on  the  mount,  he  wished  to  teach 
his  disciples  that  the  furtherance  of  his  kingdom  in  the  world 
depended,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  their  example.  An  invaluable 
discourse  that — worthy  of  the  closest  study.  As  they  walked,  so 
•would  his  cause  be  honored  and  received,  or  brought  into  disrepute. 
If  that  light,  which  they  professed  to  radiate,  should  be  obscured 
and  prevented  from  shining  forth  by  an  evil  and  ungodly  example, 
they,  instead  of  exerting  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  valleys  of 
iniquity,  and  proving  a  revivification  of  the  dry  bones  of  sin ;  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life  would  prove  a  savor  of  death  unto  death! 
As  they  were  the  followers  of  Christ,  who  claimed  to  be  divine, 
and  had  power  to  forgive  sins,  this  claim  would  be  established  or 
overthrown  by  their  conduct  in  the  minds  of  those  around  them, 
though  not  in  the  reality  of  the  claim  itself.  He  was  not  depen¬ 
dent  upon  his  creatures  for  the  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  the 
claim,  but  only  for  its  power  and  effect  in  its  production  of  good 
fruit.  Thus  it  is  in  all  cases.  The  followers  of  a  person,  for 
instance  an  infidel,  are  expected  to  be  the  exponents  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  that  person,  and  to  carry  them  out  in  their  actions;  yet 
they  do  not  establish  the  claim  of  infidelity,  but  only  the  withering 
and  licentious  effects  which  it  produces  in  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 
The  fruit  of  a  tree  only  confirms  whether  the  tree  brings  forth 
good  fruit  or  bad  fruit.  Thus  with  every  Christian:  he  testifies  to 
the  nature  of  the  truth.  Like  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner 
©f  Christ,  every  Christian  becomes  “a  witness  to  bear  witness  of 
the  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.” 
Not  without  meaning,  then,  did  Christ  utter  the  wmrds,  “Ye  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth.  Ye  are  light  of  the  world.  A  city  that  is 
set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which 
Is  in  heaven.”  Many  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  whilst  he  was 
performing  his  acts  of  love,  in  healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  rebuking  the  Pharasees  and  Sadducees  for  their 
inconsistencies,  believed  on  him,  because  his  character  was  spotless, 
his  life  and  conduct  in  harmony  with  what  he  claimed  to  be,  and 
what  was  predicted  concerning  him,  “he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth.” 

How  careful  was  Paul,  as  he  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Zion,  and 
saw  the  multitudes  beneath  observing  him  through  the  perverted 
glasses  of  their  telescopes,  that  he  might  not  obscure  the  light, 
which  had  penetrated  into  his  soul,  from  reflecting  upon  those  who 
were  in  darkness.  He  watched  over  his  conduct  with  a  holy  jea¬ 
lousy  that  Christ  might  not  be  crucified  afresh,  and  sacrificed  his 
own  comforts,  that  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  might 
kindle  a  sacred  flame  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  of  his  brethren, 
who  had  weak  consciences,  and  exclaimed,  “  If  meat  make  my 
'brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  meat  as  long  as  the  world  standeth, 
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lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh? 
nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth, 
or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.”  Paul  did  not  thus  resolve, 
because  meat  or  wine  were  evil  in  themselves  considered,  but  on 
account  of  the  weak  consciences  of  some,  to  whom  he  had  respect, 
and  the  example  for  evil  set  before  those  who  had  weak  consciences. 
He  knew  and  felt,  because  he  appreciated  the  noble  position  and 
the  high  eminence  upon  which  the  gospel  had  placed  him,  that  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  would  be  the  greatest  slavery  to  those  of  his 
weak  brethren. 

Are  you  conscious,  Christian  reader,  and  do  you  appreciate  the 
noble  position  and  high  eminence  upon  which  the  gospel  has  placed 
you?  Then  let  your  light  shine  upon  the  world,  which  is  gazing 
upon  you,  that  it  may  warm  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart  and 
soften  it,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  may  leave  the  impress  of  the  Son 
of  God  upon  it,  to  grow,  by  the  showers  of  divine  grace,  “  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ.”  Oh,  reader!  say  not  you  are  conscious  of  the  noble 
position  and  of  the  high  eminence  upon  which  you  are  placed, 
unless  you  are  willing  to  “abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil” 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  weak  consciences.  Let  not  the 
drunkard  say,  Your  liberty  proved  to  him  slavery.  J.  n. 


“MY  MEDITATION  OF  HIM  SHALL  BE  SWEET.” 

’T  is  sweet  to  think  at  eventide 
Of  earthly  friends  we  love, 

But  sweeter  far  than  aught  beside. 

To  meet  our  Friend  above  : 

To  tell  him  all  our  woes  and  joya. 

The  hopes  and  fears  we  feel, 

And  far  from  wordly  strife  and  noise, 

A  glimpse  of  heaven  to  steal. 

What  joy,  what  rapture  fills  the  heart 
Attuned  to  heavenly  lays  ; 

And  what  delight  does  God  impart 
To  those  who  muse  his  praise. 

How  faint  and  feeble  mortal  tongue, 

T’  express  his  boundless  grace ; 

The  loudest  strain  e’er  aDgel  sung 
The  theme  can  ne’er  embrace. 

It  swells  the  meditative  heart 
With  ecstasy  untold. 

0,  holy  Saviour  ne’er  depart. 

Nor  let  my  love  grow  cold. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wing 
My  loving  heart  would  hide, 

And  of  thy  mercy  loudly  sing 
At  morn  and  eventide. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  HEART. 

Among  the  precious  gifts  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow 
upon  his  creature  man,  and  even  to  leave  him  in  possession  of,  after 
lie  had  forfeited,  by  disobedience,  all  claim  to  his  favor,  I  consider 
music  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable,  both  as  to  its  na¬ 
ture,  its  effects,  its  use,  and  its  eternal  duration.  To  those  whose 
ignorance,  conceit,  want  of  feeling  or  prejudice  makes  them  disposed 
to  contradict  me,  I  have  as  little  to  say,  as  I  should  have  to  say 
to  a  man  who  would  assert  the  uselessness  of  hearing  because  he 
was  born  deaf. 

I  am  thankful  that  all  my  children  have  musical  souls.  They 
have  not  only  what  is  generally  termed  a  taste  for  music,  but  they 
feel  something  of  the  secret  and  mysterious  power  which  it  possesses 
over  the  heart,  and  the  rapturous  delight  which  it  conveys  to  the 
intellectual  part  of  man,  and  which  language  cannot  describe.  Ah 
least,  all  of  them  have  souls,  qualified  to  feel  and  understand  these- 
influences,  if  at  all  attended  to,  and  which  nothing  but  total  neglect 
can  blunt  or  suppress.  Some  well-meaning  people  admit  the  power 
of  music  to  be  extraordinary,  but  on  that  very  account  dread  it, 
and,  seeing  the  bad  use  made  of  it  by  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world, 
exclude  music  from  those  gifts  of  God  which  ought  to  be  stirred  up 
within  us,  and  received  and  improved  with  humble  gratitude  to  the 
all-wise  and  bountiful  Giver.  That  they  are  mistaken,  I  need  not 
tell  you ,  w7ho  know  that,  whatever  may  be  the  abuse  of  this  noble 
and  heavenly  science  among  a  crooked,  perverse,  and  ungodly  gen¬ 
eration,  in  which  it  only  shares  the  fate  of  every  other  good  gift, 
its  effect  upon  the  mind  and  heart  may,  under  the  guidance  of  God 
and  his  Spirit,  be  truly  profitable  in  advancing  our  best  interests. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  here  the  nature  of  the  science, 
but  as  I  wished  to  express  my  thankfulness  to  Him,  from  whom  I 
have  received  so  many  tokens  of  undeserved  favor,  by  recording 
some  facts,  which  will  show  what  means  He  was  graciously  pleased 
to  employ  to  draw  me  to  himself,  I  address  this  letter  to  my  dear 
daughter  Agnes,  in  whom  I  have  perceived  a  more  than  ordinary 
susceptibility  in  feeling  and  enjoying  the  exquisite  pleasure  convey¬ 
ed  by  musical  combinations,  hoping,  that  as  music  was  one  of  those 
means  alluded  to,  whereby  her  father  was  made  attentive  to  his 
spiritual  concerns,  the  same  may  be  tile  case  with  her,  as  with  every 
one  of  his  children,  who  are  blessed  with  the  possession  of  the  same 
talent. 

I  will  proceed  to  relate  to  you  as  my  recollection  will  allow,  in 
what  way  the  gift  of  a  musical  soul  proved  to  me  a  spiritual  benefit. 

From  my  earliest  infancy,  every  kind  of  musical  sound  immedi¬ 
ately  attracted  my  attention.  In  sickness  and  pain,  it  would  stop 
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my  crying,  and  overpower  even  the  feelings  of  anguish  in  teething  ; 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  perceive,  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
the  effect  of  music  was  the  same  in  all  my  children.  I  heard  no 
silly  or  profane  ditties  ;  but  the  hymn-tunes  and  anthems  of  our 
Church,  sung  in  Fulneck  chapel,  sunk  with  their  solemn  chords  into 
my  soul.  All  musical  combinations  of  sound  delighted  me,  but 
particularly  those  called  chromatic,  and  they  were  intended  to  be 
the  vehicle  not  of  intellectual  pleasure  only,  but  also  of  a  divine  in¬ 
fluence. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  as  I  guess  from  the  seat  I  was 
then  occupying,  during  the  reading  of  one  of  the  lessons  in  the 
Passion- Week,  I  heard  the  late  Mr.  Worthington  and  others  sing 
that  Hymn  : 

“  O  that  to  this  heavenly  stranger. 

I  had  here  my  homage  paid,  &c.” 

What  I  then  felt  I  cannot  express  in  words.  Even  now,  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  after,  I  have  a  faint  repetition  of  that  sensation,  whenever  I 
hear  that  anthem,  nay,  even  while  I  am  writing  this,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  While  the  sweet  and  plaintive  strains  in  that 
devotional  composition  occupied  all  my  attention,  I  was  most  power¬ 
fully  struck  and  affected  by  the  sentiment  conveyed  by  them  to  my 
heart,  and  overcome  with  love  to  that  Saviour,  who  had  suffered  so 
much  for  me.  I  formed,  as  well  as  that  time,  a  resolution  to  give 
my  heart  to  him,  and  live  alone  for  him  in  the  world.  I  certainly 
should  have  been  at  a  great  loss  to  have  described  the  nature  of 
my  feelings,  and  the  purpose  of  my  soul,  but  it  was  a  genuine  work 
of  God’s  Spirit,  and  whenever  anything  in  music  brought  that  air 
and  its  words  into  my  mind,  my  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
my  heart  drawn  towards  our  Saviour. 

There  were  some  other  musical  pieces  frequently  performed  at 
that  time,  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  with  an  effect  similar 
to  this,  such  as  Handel’s  “Behold  and  see,  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  his  sorrow.’"  “  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,” 
and  a  number  of  liymn-tunes,  the  recollection  of  which,  even  at  my 
play,  would  check  my  spirit,  too  prone -to  levity,  and  introduce  into 
my  mind  a  few  passing  thoughts  upon  the  necessity  of  conversion. 
Our  dormitory  was  over  the  chapel ;  and  I  remember  to  this  day, 
the  delight  with  which  I  used  to  keep  myself  awake,  to  hear  the 
congregation  sing  one  of  the  Liturgies  to  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit, 
always  watching  for  that  tune  ;  Yeni  Creator  Spiritus.  I  often 
thought;  “0  how  happy  are  those  people  !  They  are  already  in 
heaven,  and  I  will  live,  to  belong  only  to  those  who  are  true  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Lamb.”  Though  indistinct,  these  were  my  feelings. — 
Latrobe. 


What  is  religion?  The  pilot  of  the  soul  to  the  bright  fields  of 
heaven;  a  communion  with  the  saints  of  light. 
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IT  SHALL  BE  MY  LAST  BALL. 

Caroline  S - was  the  only  daughter  of  professedly  pious 

parents,  residing  in  one  of  the  western  townships  of  Vermont.-  She 
was  the  idol  of  her  parents  and  brothers,  and  by  her  refinement  of 
manners,  her  intellectual  attainments,  her  unassuming  and  yet  affa¬ 
ble  deportment,  possessed  unrivalled  attractions.  During  the  winter 
of  1827,  the  Spirit  of  God  visited  the  place,  and  with  many  of  her 
associates,  Caroline  seemed  deeply .  convicted  of  her  sins.  Her 
elder  brothers  being  gay  young  men,  did  all  in  their  power  to  drive 
away  her  convictions,  and  as  a  last  resort  joined  with  several  others 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  brilliant  ball,  knowing  that  Caroline 
had  always  taken  great  pleasure  in  such  amusements.  She  was 
earnestly  invited  to  attend,  but  at  first  promptly  and  politely  de¬ 
clined.  Soon,  however,  she  found  that  she  had  not  only  offended 
her  brothers,  but  had  also  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  him  to 
whom  she  was  an  affianced  bride.  In  her  trouble  she  sought  the 
counsel  of  her  doating  parents,  who,  instead  of  pressing  home  upon 
her  conscience  the  infinitely  superior  claims  of  Christ,  at  length 
advised  her  to  yield,  but  with  an  express  declaration  that  it  should 
be  the  last  ball  she  would  ever  attend. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ball,  gaily  attired,  she  appeared  in  the 
brilliantly  lighted  hall,  and  seemed  to  enter  with  a  zest  into  the 
hilarities  of  the  occasion.  Soon  the  band  commenced  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  Caroline  was  about  to  lead  the  dance,  when  she 
said  to  her  partner,  I  feel  very  faint  and  strangely;  help  me  to  a 
seat,  or  I  shall  fall.  He  quickly  helped  her  to  a  seat,  where,  in  a 
few  mom,  its,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions,  from  which  no  med¬ 
ical  skill  could  restore  her.  It  being  but  a  few  steps  to  her  father’s 
residence,  she  was,  in  this  perfectly  unconscious  state,  conveyed 
to  her  home,  where  she  lingered  for  a  few  hours,  when  her  young 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  unseen  world.  Thus  far  wre  may  follow 

the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Caroline  S - ,  and  here  we 

pause:  we  cannot  penetrate  the  veil  of  death.  This  much  we 
know,  God  is  both  just  and  merciful. 

When  her  parents,  her  brothers,  and  her  affianced  husband 
reflected  upon  the  scene,  they  were  filled  with  inexpressible  sad¬ 
ness,  each  charging  himself  with  being  the  cause  of  her  untimely 
death.  Conscience  and  the  Spirit  of  God  seemed  to  drive  this  reflec¬ 
tion  home  to  their  hearts,  till  they  were  on  the  borders  of  despair. 
In  tha  superabounding  mercy  of  God,  they  were  at  length  led  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  is  forgiveness.  The  parents  renewed  their 
covenant  vows  at  the  altar  of  God,  and  became  bright  and  living 
ornaments  of  the  church ;  her  brothers  also,  and  the  affianced  hus¬ 
band,  were  led  to  join  themselves  to  the  people  cf  God,  never  for¬ 
getting  the  wormwood  and  the  gall  of  the  scene  above  described. 
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The  parents,  years  since,  were  called  to  their  final  rest;  while  the 
other  actors  in  this  tragic  scene  still  live,  the  ornaments  of  both 
the  church  and  of  the  State. 


BIRTH-PLACE  AND  HOME. 

BY  SELDOM. 

What  varied  emotions  fill  the  breast  at  the  mention  of  those 
two  familiar  words,  Birth-place  and  Homo!  With  some,  these  are 
one  and  the  same.  All  that  is  hallowed  in  the  one  belongs,  at  tho 
same  time,  to  the  other,  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  call  their 
birth-place  also  their  home.  Happy  indeed  should  they  be! 
Others,  however,  if  they  have  a  home  at  all,  find  it  at  a  different 
place  from  that  where  they  were  born.  The  sacred  recollections 
that  cluster  around  the  fond  memories  of  birth  place  and  homo 
must,  in  such  cases,  be  divided  between  the  claims  of  different 
spots,  to  each  of  which  the  soul’s  tendrils  cling.  Each  once  was 
or  is  the  present  home,  while  the  one  presents  another  additional 
claim  on  memory.  While  the  place,  at  one  time  called  our  home, 
may  be  taken  from  us  by  the  changes  of  life  and  fortune,  tho 
place  of  birth  always  is  ours.  One  home  may  be  exchanged  for 
another — the  birth-place  never. 

More  than  a  dozen  different  places  were,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  my  home.  One  place  more  than  these  all,  however,  has  a 
hold  upon  early  memories.  In  a  comparatively  short  life  circum¬ 
stances  require  a  violent  breaking  up  of  hallowed  relations.  Strong 
ties  often  bind  us  to  some  spot,  for  the  time  more  dear  than  all  the 
world  besides.  These,  as  many  times  are  sundered,  an  new  rela¬ 
tions  soon  obliterate,  measurably  at  least,  the  traces  so  deeply 
marked  in  the  lineaments  of  life’s  younger  associations. 

The  place  of  my  birth  is  still  dearer  to  me  than  any  other  home 
I  have  since  had.  It  will  always  remain  fresh  in  all  its  associa¬ 
tions,  and  vivid  in  the  first  conceptions  of  my  early  life.  My  birth¬ 
place  was  my  first  earthly  home,  and  will  therefore  remain  always, 
of  all  places,  first  in  my  affections.  There,  my  eyes  first  saw  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  drank  in  the  pure  stream  of  love  from  my 
mother's  gentle  gaze.  Her  painful  anxieties,  and  still  stronger 
joys,  were  there  poured  into  my  scarcely  sentient  being  by  natural 
sympathy,  and  thus  awakened  in  my  almost  unconscious  life,  tho 
first  dawnings  of  life’s  activities  and  powers.  How  strong  the  law  of 
sympathy,  even  before  full  consciousness  characterizes  the  maturer 
stage  of  animate  existence.  Such  relations  we  have  all  sustained. 

The  spot  where  I  was  born  ceased,  years  ago,  to  be  my  home. 
Strangers  live  there  now.  The  family  whose  home  is  on  that 
pleasant  hill  I  know  not.  Lately  I  passed  hard  by  the  place,  but 
stopped  not  then  a  single  hour  among  those  early,  well-remembcrcd 
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scenes  to  muse.  Oh,  what  a  treat  would  that  have  been !  If  any 
may  enjoy  such,  let  them  not  with  dull  neglect  refuse  to  take  a 
boon  so  rich. 

Business,  whose  tyrant  sway,  in  the  stem  form  of  duty,  is  mas¬ 
ter  of  us  all,  compelled  me  to  pass  all  those  pleasures  by  with  but 
a  hurried  glance  cast  back  as  the  rattling  coach  rolled  on.  This 
was  all  that  I  could  give.  Who  could  give  less  upon  an  altar  which 
deserves  so  much  ?  What  throngs  of  thoughts  that  hurried  look 
called  up  ! 

There  was  the  same  sloping  hill.  The  fence  was  somewhat 
changed.  The  garden  has  been  altered.  Upon  the  hill  top  stands 
another  house,  just  newly  built  and  more  grand  withal  than  that 
in  which  my  mother  nestled  me  with  fond  and  tender  care.  Along 
the  hill’s  foot  rose  the  same  blue  stream,  whose  many  windings  in 
its  meandering  course  leads  it  to  join  the  mighty  flood  of  waters. 

Standing  upon  its  bank,  sequestered,  among  the  full  grown  wil¬ 
lows  is  the  same  old  mill,  seemingly  as  busy  now  as  ever.  It  is 
whitewashed  now,  but  the  old  brownish  red,  in  its  original  color, 
is  in  many  places  visible.  Though  too  far  off  to  hear  the  clatter¬ 
ing  round  of  its  well  known  wheels,  I  may  well  guess  what  is  going 
on  there. 

Those  hanging  willows  were  the  home  of  many  birds.  There  I 
read  my  first  lesson  in  natural  history.  The  first  humming  bird  I 
saw  was  there.  There  it  had  its  tiny  nest  with  its  wee  young  ones 
in.  it. 

One  incident,  almost  the  first  which  I  remember,  happened  at  the 
dam  above  the  mill.  My  crippled  uncle  took  me  with  him  down  to 
fish  along  the  dam.  The  first  “bite”  he  got  so  excited  him  that  he 
lost  his  balance— slipped  into  the  water,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him 
was  one  foot  struggling  above  the  waves.  Scared  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion,  I  started  for  the  hill,  to  tell,  in  my  disconnected  way,  the 
awful  tale.  My  aunt  was  the  first  one  met,  to  whom  I  told  that 
“uncle  M — —  had  fallen  into  the  dam,  and  if  X  had  not  seen  his  foot 
lie  would  have  drowned.”  With  utmost  haste  she  ran  towards  the 
spot,  screaming  as  she  ran.  The  house  was  soon  alarmed  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  dam.  Just  then  we  saw  our  lame  uncle  clinging  to  the 
bank,  unable  to  drag  his  frail  body  out  upon  the  land.  Relief  was 
soon  afforded  him,  and  amid  the  joy  of  all  for  his  safety,  a  large 
share  of  the  laugh  was  heaped  upon  me  for  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  described  the  accident.  / 

The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  body,  have  a  birth-place  and  a  home. 
The  second  birth  may  have  as  many  dear  remembrances  connected 
with  it  as  that  of  the  body.  The  spiritual  home,  in  the  present 
life  is  “no  abiding  place,”  but  the  eternal  home  will  he  reached 
afterwards.  In  view  of  this,  which  may  he  seen  from  some  points 
in  the  present  life,  all  other  things  of  a  transitory  character  that 
lie  between,  dwindle  away  and  disappear. 
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There  is  an  outward  material  world  which  addresses  itself  to  us 
through  our  senses,  and  also  an  inward  or  spiritual  one  which  lies 
beyond  our  sensual  vision.  Constituted  as  we  are  of  body  and 
soul,  we  have  to  do  with  both  these  worlds.  By  means  of  our 
bodies  we  are  connected  with  the  former,  and,  in  our  souls,  with 
the  latter.  These  two  sides  of  our  being  are  not  however  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  so  that  we  can  conceive  of  them  as  acting 
in  separate  spheres,  but  together  go  to  make  up  the  perfect  man. 
A  body  without  a  soul  is  a  corpse,  and  a  soul  without  a  body  is  a 
phantom.  In  the  German  this  difference  comes  prominently  to 
view  in  the  use  of  two  different  terms  by  which  it  is  expressed — 
Lei ,  from  the  word  to  live,  for  a  living  body,  and  corper ,  for  a 
dead  body.  Again,  these  two  sides  of  our  being  are  seen  in  bap¬ 
tism,  in  which  we  have  the  outward  or  material,  which  is  the  water, 
and  the  inward  or  spiritual,  which  is  the  blessings  of  baptism,  or 
the  invisible  grace  which,  together  with  the  outward  sign,  complete 
the  conception  of  a  sacrament.  And  so,  also,  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  of  these  things  now;  the  fore¬ 
going  remarks  are  rather  intended  as  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  to 
our  subject.  We  desire  to  speak  of  the  calming  of  the  storm  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  reference  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
miracle  that  succeeded  it  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes.  This 
connection  seems  to  be  required ;  for  there  is  a  preparation  it  would 
seem,  not  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples,  in  the  one  for  the  other.  After  seeing  the  majesty  of  the 
Saviour,  as  he  stood  forth  amid  the  stormy  elements,  taking  as  it 
were  the  winds  in  his  hands,  and  taming  their  wild  fury,  although 
it  may  have  extorted  from  them  the  words,  “  What  manner  of  man 
is  this  that  even  the  winds  and  sea  obey  him,”  it  elevated  them  to 
an  eminence  from  which  they  could  survey  the  still  more  solemn 
grandeur  of  his  presence,  and  his  victory  over  devils,  without 
being  utterly  confounded.  We  are  led  to  infer  from  the  relation 
which  these  two  miracles  seem  to  sustain  to  each  other  in  time, 
that  there  is  also  some  sort  of  a  relation  more  or  less  intimate  in 
the  disorders  of  these  two  worlds,  caused  by  sin.  And  the  scrip¬ 
tures  would,  indeed,  favor  this  conclusion.  Our  impressions  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  we  get,  doubtless,  more  from  associating  the  moral 
with  the  physical,  and  in  this  way  deducing  a  correspondence 
between  these  two  conditions,  than  from  the  direct  teachings  of  the 
scriptures ;  yet  what  is  given  us  there  is  sufficient  to  convey  an 
idea  of  its  beauty  and  loveliness.  It  was  doubtless  such  a  garden 
as  our  eyes  were  never  permitted  to  rest  upon.  But  so  soon  as 
our  first  parents  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  brought  the 
sentence  of  death  into  the  world,  a  great  change  took  place  in  their 
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moral  and  physical  being,  and  this  change  also  reached  this  earth 
with  which  man  stands  in  such  intimate  relation.  The  earth  was 
cursed  for  man’s  sake.  He  was  driven  out  of  the  beautiful  garden, 
and  doomed  to  go  forth  and  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Now  this  outward  world  seems  to  be  angry  with  him.  It  seems  to 
have  partaken  of  the  spirit  of  the  serpent  that  beguiled  Eve.  It 
belches  forth  flames  of  fire  and  liquid  lava,  and  swallows  up  whole 
cities  with  all  their  inhabitants  in  a  common  ruin.  Tornadoes 
sweep  over  the  ground  and  level  trees  and  forests,  houses  and 
cities.  It  sends  deadly  miasmas  up  from  its  bosom  that  generates 
diseases  by  which  thousands  and  thousands  are  carried  to  their 
graves.  It  feeds  our  bodies  only  at  last  to  receive  them  back  to 
its  cold  embrace  in  the  narrow  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

It  was  of  this  nature  when  the  Saviour  was  in  the  world.  After 
the  labors  of  the  day  the  Saviour  was  weary,  and  he  lay  down 
upon  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship  and  fell  asleep;  then 
settled  down  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lake  the  angry  tempest;  it 
howled  through  the  rigging  and  the  sails  of  their  ship,  as  if  to 
chant  a  requiem  over  the  watery  grave  in  prospect  for  the  poor, 
terrified  disciples;  it  dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  ship;  it  lashed 
the  waves  into  fury  until  they  almost  cover  the  vessel  with  their 
foam,  and  now  it  seems  to  mock  the  fears  of  the  disciples,  and  to 
gather  up  still  more  force  for  the  contest.  Vain  winds!  ye  spend 
your  r? for  nought! 

Let  '  digress  a  few  moments.  This  world  is  often  called  the 
sea  of  liio.  The  church  is  our  ark  of  safety.  The  figure  is  an 
appropriate  one.  The  world  has  always  been  hostile  to  the  church, 
and,  in  her  early  history  especially,  this  hostility  came  out  in  open 
and  violent  persecution.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  number  of 
Christians  was  small,  and  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  speedily 
exterminating  them,  church  historians  tell  us  that  persecutions  of 
the  most  relentless  kind  prevailed,  and  at  times  the  ark  which  bore 
this  precious  trust  for  the  world  would  rock  and  toss  upon  the 
waves  as  if  about  to  yield  to  their  fury.  But  these  storms  were 
equally  vain  with  those  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  Saviour 
was  in  the  ship,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  injured  by  the  storm. 

There  is  such  a  prevailing  tendency  to  rationalism  in  our  times ; 
we  are  so  much  disposed  to  go  to  the  laws  of  nature  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  every  phenomenon,  and  to  look  upon  these  laws  themselves 
as  a  sort  of  a  divinity,  that  we  are  tempted  to  exclude  a  providence 
altogether;  much  less  does  it  enter  our  minds  that  the  powers  of 
evil  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  the  natural 
world.  A  storm!  why  that  is  for  us  one  of  the  most  natural 
things  in  the  world;  we  can  pick  up  our  Philosophy  and  trace  out 
its  causes  in  a  short  time,  and  then  all  is  clear ;  and  how  heartily 
we  can  laugh  at  the  superstition  of  the  heathen  who  imagines  some 
angry  deity  in  the  black  storm.  But  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  be 
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too  fast,  even  though  this  be  a  fast  age;  for,  after  all,  the  religious 
instincts  of  some  of  the  poor  heathen  may  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  our  puffed  up  theories  that  start  and  remain  only  in  the  sphere 
of  the  natural.  Upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  narrative  we  find  a  strong  term  used — “he  rebuked 
the  winds,”  which,  in  the  original,  implies  that  he  censured, 
blamed  them  ;  and  learned  men  have  explained  this  as  being  in 
some  sense  a  recognition  of  the  powers  of  the  evil  world,  which 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  disorders  of  the  outward  world.  We 
need  not,  however,  entertain  any  fears  for  the  reputation  of  our 
natural  philosophers;  we  may  rest  pretty  securely  upon  their 
teachings  and  still  regard  these  surgings  and  heavings  in  the 
natural  world  as  in  some  way  connected  with  sin  and  the  fall. 

In  this  view  we  have  a  picture  before  us  of  these  two  worlds — 
the  stormy  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  demoniac  of  the  country  of 
the  Gadarenes.  Jesus  Christ  is  equally  Lord  over  both;  he  calms 
the  waves  of  the  one  as  of  the  other;  he  says  peace,  be  still,  and 
there  is  a  great  calm  in  the  one  case  equally  as  in  the  other.  Is  it 
any  wonder  in  the  first  case  that  the  disciples  should  be  surprised 
and  exclaim,  “What  manner  of  man  is  this  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him/'  Still  more  room  for  surprise  and  astonish¬ 
ment  in  the  second.  The  spiritual  world  is  hidden  from  our  view. 
Could  we  see  Satan  with  our  natural  eyes  going  about  like  a 
roaring  lion  ;  could  we  see  legions  of  devils  intent  with  all  their 
might  to  entrap  and  destroy  the  child  of  God ;  could  we  see  them 
encamped  with  hideous  forms  against  the  church;  could  we  have 
even  a  glance  into  some  of  the  contests  that  were  waged  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  against  this  vile  host,  our  wonder 
and  admiration  would  become  vastly  heightened,  and  we  would  be 
able  to  see  something  awfully  grand  and  majestic  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Saviour  as  he  drives  out  these  powers  or  spirits  from  the  poor 
man  of  the  country  of  Gadarenes. 

There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  language  given  by  one  of 
the  Evangelists — “peace,  be  still.”  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
one  of  peace;  that  of  Satan  is  one  of  disorder  and  confusion. 
Storms  arise  in  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world.  Angry 
passions  arise  and  disquiet  us.  If  we  have  the  Saviour  in  the  heart 
he  can  quiet  them.  The  Saviour  is  the  prince  of  peace ;  his  reign 
is  one  of  peace;  that  is  what  the  angels  proclaimed  at  his  birth. 

This  world  is  a  vast  sea,  over  which  each  one  of  my  little  readers 
has  commenced  to  sail.  Your  boat  is  fresh  and  new ;  pleasant 
breezes  fill  its  sails;  the  water  is  serene  and  placid,  and  the  sky 
overhead  looks  clear  and  beautifully  bright;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen 
in  its  wide  expanse;  your  boat  glides  pleasantly  on,  and,  if  we 
might  vary  our  figure  somewhat,  so  as  to  bring  the  shores  a  little 
closer  together,  the  pleasure  might  be  heightened.  On  either  bank 
grow  pretty  flowers  that  seem  to  grow  still  more  beautiful  in  the 
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light  of  smiles  that  play  upon  the  countenances  of  the  little  voya¬ 
gers.  Birds  carol  out  their  sweetest  notes  from  the  green  shrub¬ 
bery  that  bends  over  the  limpid  waters.  New  and  strange  objects 
continually  present  themselves  to  view  and  attract  our  admiring 
gaze.  Our  little  hearts  swell  in  gratitude,  while  our  minds  are 
busy  in  classifying  and  arranging  the  boundless  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  thrown  open  to  our  study,  and  we  are  tempted  to  fall  in  love 
with  this  beautiful  world.  This  is  only  a  picture  of  the  inward, 
mirrowed  forth  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  youthful  mind.  We  could 
wish  that  it  were  always  so — that  the  voyage  were  continually 
smooth,  and  that  no  storm  might  arise.  But,  perhaps,  that  were 
not  a  wise  wish  after  all.  We  ought  rather  perhaps  wish  that 
there  were  no  sin  to  cause  these  storms.  It  seems  necessary  that 
we  should  encounter  them  in  our  present  fallen  condition. 

After  awhile  the  waters  grow  more  troubled  and  agitated;  the 
winds  come  down,  and  our  bark  begins  to  rock;  our  fears  are 
excited,  and  we  begin  to  look  around  for  help ;  impotent  against 
the  storm  ourselves  we  call  upon  the  Saviour,  and  he  comes  to  our 
rescue.  The  flowers  are  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  the  birds  sing  as 
blithely,  but  they  have  no  influence  upon  the  troubled  waters ;  we 
begin  to  smile  upon  them  through  tears,  and  our  life  begins  to 
assume  more  of  the  earnest  cast.  Ignorant  of  how  many  rocks 
and  shoals  lay  hidden  in  our  way,  we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that 
we  would  always  glide  thus  smoothly  on.  Now  we  begin  to  trust 
ourselves  less  and  to  keep  a  more  watchful  look  out.  But  has  our 
happiness  diminished?  Not  in  the  least,  if  we  are  Christians,  but 
vastly  increased.  Now  we  look  far  over  the  wide  wTaters  to  the 
end  of  our  journey.  Blooming  flowers  and  singing  birds  are  now 
only  dim  pictures  of  the  delights  that  aw'ait  us  on  the  other  side. 
So  much  is  our  mind  taken  up  with  the  delights  of  that  country, 
that  we  forget  the  hardships  of  the  way.  J.  h.  a. 


JACOB’S  DREAM. 

Reposing  sweetly  at  heaven’s  gate, 
Behold  the  patriarch  lie, 

While  visions  of  the  unseen  state 
Instruct  his  sleeping  eye. 

Why  should  the  good  man  ever  fear, 
Though  into  deserts  driven  ? 

His  tent,  where’er  ’t  is  pitched,  is  near 
The  open  gate  of  heaven. 

Take  Jesus  for  thy  Saviour,  then  ; 

Hope  on,  nor  be  dismayed  ; 

Thou  sleepest  under  angel  wings, 
Where’er  thy  head  is  laid. 
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A  DIGNIFIED  SILENCE. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

“  Because  bubbles  do  break  of  themselves,  it  hath  never  been  that  bubble¬ 
breaking  hath  grown  into  a  calling.” 

Does  any  one,  or  do  many,  speak  evil  of  you,  slander  you,  mis¬ 
represent  you?  Keep  a  “dignified  silence.”  Does  any  one  who 
is  known  to  be  a  “retailer”  of  news  come  to  “pump”  you?  Keep 
a  “dignified  silence.”  Does  any  one  speak  to  you  impudently 
and  impertinently?  Keep  a  “dignified  silence.”  This  is  the 
only  way  you  can  reply  to  them  properly  and  effectually. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  boy,  standing  at  the  edge  of  a  mighty  woods, 
lifting  up  his  voice  to  a  shout,  and  then  wait  with  open  mouth  ex¬ 
pecting  to  hear  a  tremendous  echo,  and  no  echo  came !  How 
foolishly  he  looked  all  around  him,  half  ashamed,  and  as  if  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  any  one  had  heard  him,  and  hoping  that  no  one  had ! 
All  this  because  no  echo  came.  If  he  had  received  an  answer 
from  the  woods  he  would  have  felt  vastly  elated,  and  with  his 
hands  in  his  pocket,  and  a  whistle  on  his  lips,  he  would  have 
marched  on,  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  did  it.  The  old  fellow  had  to 
answer  me !” 

Unto  this  boy  do  we  liken  the  man  or  the  woman  who  tries  to  get 
up  an  answering  sensation  to  anything  they  may  choose  to  shout 
upon  the  popular  air;  and  unto  this  echo,  that  answered  not  and 
disappointed  the  boy,  do  we  liken  those  who  hear  the  shout  but 
maintain  a  “dignified  silence.” 

If  said  Echo  could  think,  and  reason,  and  speak,  these  would  be 
his  words:  “Sweet  is  the  calmness  and  rest  which  I  enjoy.  Sweet 
are  the  scenes  of  peace  which  lie  around  me.  Soft  and  charming 
are  the  thousand  nameless  notes  which  I  hear  around  me,  by  keep¬ 
ing  silent.  Above  all,  why  should  I  incommode  myself  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  peaceful  woods  around  me  at  the  bidding  of  a  boy?  If  I 
answer  him  it  must  be  in  the  same  language,  and  my  voice  being 
an  echo,  though  where  I  am  loud  as  thunder,  will  be  to  those  who 
heard  his,  many  times  less.  Besides,  many  who  heard  the  shout 
will  not  hear  the  echo  at  all.  Finally,  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  wisdom  is  this:  The  shout  will  die  away  itself  if  I 
answer  not — my  echo  would  be  only  a  prolonging  of  his  own 
sound.”  Thus  saying,  Echo  would  vanish  softly  along  the  hills, 
and  repose  in  “dignified  silence.” 

There  is  a  deal  of  philosophy  in  the  soliloquies  of  Echo.  Why 
should  we  count  our  own  peace  of  such  little  value  as  to  suffer  any 
one  who  pleases  to  disturb  it.  Some  one,  in  all  respects  beneath 
you — beneath  you  in  talents,  education,  social  position,  and  moral 
character,  takes  it  into  his  or  her  head  to  make  reports  to  your 
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detriment;  fox  it  retires  no  respectability  at  all  to  slander  and 
misrepresent  a  respectable  person.  Now,  shall  you  disturb  your 
peace  at  the  instance  of  such  instrumentalities.  Shall  you  set 
yourself  in  motion  at  their  instance,  and  run  at  such  bidding? 
Shall  you,  by  patient  and  serious  investigation,  follow  back  the 
slander  over  dozens  of  filthy  tongues !  Where  will  all  your  inves¬ 
tigations  end,  but  in  some  foul  heart;  and  what  will  you  gain  but 
to  give  the  slanderer  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  or  her 
words  are  of  some  importance;  and  thus  in  reality  encouraging 
the  foul  mouth  to  do  the  like  again.  Suppose  you  find  the  source 
and  convict  it,  will  he  follow  the  path  the  slander  has  traveled  and 
correct  the  impressions  made?  No.  After  all,  only  your  own 
known  character  and  reputation  must  correct  it,  and  that  will  best 
be  done  by  a  “  dignified  silence.” 

It  is  true,  nature  urges,  “Follow  it  up — trace  it  out.”  But  this 
is,  in  most  of  cases,  when  closely  analized,  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
Besides,  one  only  makes  himself  ridiculous.  For  very  often  what 
begins  earnestly  ends  in  a  farce — somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
following  example : 

A  boy  comes  running  to  his  father  exclaiming,  “Father,  I  saw 
a  thousand  partridges !” 

“0,  my  boy,  so  many?” 

“Well,  there  were  a  hundred,  anyhow.” 

“A  hundred?  I  never  saw  a  hundred  partridges  in  one  drove, 
as  old  as  I  am.” 

“Well,  father,  I  heard  something  rattling  in  the  leaves!  I  think 
they  were  partridges!” 

In  this  way,  we  venture  to  believe,  end  most  of  reports  which, 
if  importance  is  given  them,  disturb  whole  neighborhoods. 

It  will  be  found,  also,  that  when  importance  is  given  to  a  matter 
of  which  established  character  should  be  the  refutation,  it  rather 
increases  than  allays  suspicion.  Any  one  who  interests  himself  in 
a  small  business  will  be  regarded  as  small.  The  weak  and  the 
guilty  are  restless.  The  strong  and  the  innocent  are  composed. 
Observation  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  truth  of  this. 

The  world  is  full  of  little  spirits  who  seek  notoriety  by  picking 
at  those  whose  position  they  can  but  barely  reach;  and  these  are 
infinitely  tickled  if  they  can  attract  the  least  attention.  If  those 
whom  they  assail  will  just  stoop  the  least,  as  if  to  see  what  the 
little  thing  is,  they  will  leel  themselves  so  much  flattered  as  to  feel 
a  mighty  mission  !  Their  little  wind  will  now  seem  to  them  to  be 
a  real  storm,  because  they  saw  the  tall  oak  bend  down.  Now 
comes  the  tug  of  war.  Mighty  questions  to  be  settled  here !  All 
this  results  from  giving  importance  to  a  little  thing.  It  might  all 
have  been  prevented  by  a  “dignified  silence.” 

Having  now  presented  several  considerations  in  favor  of  main¬ 
taining  a  “dignified  silence”  towards  all  kinds  of  small  things, 
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we  would  like,  if  we  could,  to  give  additional  weight  to  the  matter 
by  assuring  the  reader  that  we  have  tried  the  rule  and  find.it  most 
excellent.  Many  a  fly  has  left  our  face  of  itself,  and  peaceably 
at  that,  just  because  we  had  not  time  to  strike  at  it ;  and  because 
we  did  not  choose  to  apply  our  strength  in  that  direction.  When 
any  one  attempts,  by  any  base  remarks  or  misrepresentations,  to 
attract  our  attention  towards  his  little  self,  the  most  he  can  hope 
for  is  a  hasty  mutter,  which  does  not  disturb  our  regular  current 
of  thoughts,  and  which,  being  interpreted,  would  be  something  like 
that  of  Nehemiah:  “I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I  cannot 
come  doivn:  why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave  it,  and 
come  down  to  you?” 

Lest,  however,  my  own  opinion  and  mode  of  doing  should  still 
not  convince  all  in  favor  of  a  “ dignified  silence,”  the  reader  will 
please  take  the  following,  which  is  testimony  on  which  he  can  in¬ 
fallibly  rely : 

“And  when  he  was  accused  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  he 
answered  them  to  never  a  word." 


HOW  SOFTLY  ON  THE  BRUISED  HEART. 

How  softly  on  the  bruised  heart 
A  word  of  kindness  falls. 

And  to  the  dry  and  parched  soul 
The  moist’ning  tear-drop  calls; 

0,  if  they  knew,  who  walk  the  earth. 

’Mid  sorrow,  grief  and  pain, 

The  power  a  word  of  kindness  hath, 

’Twere  paradise  again. 

The  weakest  and  the  poorest  may 
The  simple  pittance  give, 

And  bid  delight  to  withered  hearts 
Return  again  and  live; 

Oh,  what  is  life  if  love  be  lost? 

If  man’s  unkind  to  man — 

Or,  what  the  heaven  that  waits  beyond 
This  brief  and  mortal  Epan? 

As  etars  upon  the  tranquil  sea. 

In  mimic  glory  shine, 

So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 
Reflect  the  source  divine  ; 

Oh,  then  be  kind,  whoe’er  thou  art, 

That  breathest  mortal  breath, 

And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life, 

And  sweeten  even  death. 


Be  Happy. — If  we  are  cheerful  and  contented,  all  Nature  smiles 
with  us;  the  air  seems  more  balmv,  the  skv  more  clear,  the  ground 

-  _  #  v  7  *  4  7  O 

has  a  brighter  green,  the  trees  have  a  richer  foliage,  the  flowers  a 
more  fragrant  smell,  the  birds  sing  more  sweetly,  and  the  sun, 
moon,  stars  and  all  appear  more  beautiful. 
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ANDREW  JACKSON. 

ET  SPERO. 

The  most  fitting  monument  of  the  character  of  a  great  man  is 
an  unprejudiced  exhibition  of  his  public  and  noble  acts. 

The  biography  of  the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  our  country  is 
fraught  with  encouragement  to  the  hearts  of  her  aspiring  youths, 
especially  those  who  have  set  out  in  life  without  the  advantage  of 
wealth,  or  of  friends  to  direct  them  onward  to  an  eminent  position. 
Among  the  numerous  eminent  men  of  our  country,  of  whom  many 
have  filled  the  office  of  President,  there  is  one  who  appears  to 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  first  of  the  bright  stars,  and  one  whose 
name  has  for  many  years  been  familiar  to  the  American  people — 
Andrew  Jackson.  He  was  mighty  in  word  and  deed;  and  when 
he  addressed  their  understanding  their  hearts  were  filled  with  over¬ 
flowing  gratitude  and  veneration.  Both  in  civil  and  military  life 
he  was  alike  in  every  respect,  “the  hero  they  loved  and  the  chief¬ 
tain  they  admired.” 

This  strong  and  devoted  attachment  was,  however,  not  universal. 
There  was  a  strong  minority,  not  only  respectable  in  numbers, 
but  mighty  in  intellect,  in  moral  influence,  and  social  dignity,  who 
had  quite  a  different  opinion  of  his  character.  By  them  his  qual¬ 
ifications  as  a  statesman  were  derided;  and  although  his  military 
services  were  not  denied,  his  enemies  were  not  always  willing  to 
award  him  the  honor  of  them.  The  discussion  of  his  merits  was 
fierce  and  bitter.  But  now,  if  it  has  not  entirely  ceased,  the  tone 
in  which  it  was  conducted  has  been  greatly  modified. 

“Death,  the  king  of  terrors,  is  merciful  as  well  as  severe.' 
When  it  strikes  a  great  man  to  the  ground,  it  interposes  between 
him  and  his  enemies  the  most  secure  shield  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  his  character.  When  the  career  of  a  distinguished  hero  and 
statesman  is  closed,  his  opponents  are  ready  to  fall  in  and  assist  in 
the  applause  of  him  and  his  noble  deeds.  Taking,  as  we  propose 
doing,  a  correct  view  of  his  character,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Andrew  Jackson  deserves  to  stand  among  the  first  men  of  his 
time.  As  a  soldier  he  was  acknowledged  to  have  many  prominent 
qualities;  as  a  patriot  he  stood  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  this 
mighty  republic ;  and  as  a  statesman  he  was  unrivalled  by  any  of 
his  competitors. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  the  back  settlements  of  South 
Carolina  about  ten  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
About  his  father  little  or  nothing  is  known,  having  died  when  his 
son  was  but  a  child,  leaving  him  to  depend  upon  his  mother,  as 
sole  protector  of  him  and  two  brothers. 

When  the  tide  of  war  rolled  towards  her  neighborhood,  she, 
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with  the  devotion  of  a  Spartan  mother,  sent  forth  her  three  sons  to 
battle  against  oppression,  and  assist  in  securing  their  country’s 
freedom — the  youngest  being  but  fourteen  years  old.  During  the 
contest  one  of  the  brothers  was  lost,  and  another  survived  but  a 
short  time,  when  she  was  left  with  but  one  on  whom  to  center  her 
affection.  She  too,  whilst  rendering  aid  to  afflicted  soldiers,  was 
stricken  down  by  the  hand  of  death,  thus  severing  her  and  her  only 
son,  who  was  left  unprovided  for  in  a  country  where  not  a  drop  of 
his  kindred  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.* 

After  peace  was  made,  he  worked  a  while  at  the  trade  of  a 
saddler,  then  resumed  his  literary  pursuits,  completed  his  educa¬ 
tion,  read  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

There  was  the  commencement  of  his  practice.  He  had  all  kinds 
of  veterans  to  contend  with,  yet  he  succeeded  by  fidelity  and  per¬ 
severance. 

When  he  was  barely  of  constitutional  age  he  was  elected  to 
public  office,  and  from  that  time  he  was  continually  in  possession 
of  offices,  all  of  which  he  resigned  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  except  one — that  one  he  resigned  back  to  the  people 
after  holding  it  as  long  as  Washington  before  him. 

In  February,  1812,  the  President  was  authorized  to  accept  the 
services  of  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  Fifteen  hundred  Tennes¬ 
seans  volunteered,  provided  they  could  have  General  Jackson  to 
command  them.  He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched 
them  to  Natchez. 

In  a  short  time  an  order  was  despatched  to  him  to  deliver  all 
his  stores  and  provisions  to  General  Wilkinson,  and  dismiss  his 
men.  He  declined  this  demand  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
marched  his  army  to  a  secure  place,  and  then  dismissed  them. 
His  order  of  proceeding  was  approved  by  the  War  Department, 
from  which  time  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  country, 
and  was  one  grand  means  of  making  known  his  valor  and  foresight. 
A  few  months  afterwards  terror  was  spreading  through  the  land, 
by  the  atrocious  and  daring  deeds  of  slaughter  committed  by  the 
Indians.  Every  eye  was  turned  upon  Jackson.  The  Governor  and 
deputies  of  the  legislature  called  to  see  him  while  lying  sick,  and 
told  him  the  demand  there  was  for  his  services.  His  reply  was  : 
“All  that  is  left  of  me  belongs  to  my  country ;  and  in  two  weeks 
I  shall  be  on  my  horse,  if  there  is  a  spark  of  life  in  my  body.  In 
the  meantime,  raise  the  standard  of  Fayetteville,  and  let  every 
man  that  can  strike  a  blow  gather  around  it.”  They  told  him  the 
treasury  was  empty,  and  had  no  means  by  which  they  could  equip 
an  army.  But  he  having  made  a  deposit  in  Nashville,  ordered 

*  No  monument  perpetuates  her  virtues ;  and,  if  there  was  a  column  raised  above 
her  grave  that  would  pierce  the  very  skies,  no  greater  praise  could  be  inscribed 
upon  it  than  this,  that  she  was  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
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them  to  take  seven  thousand  dollars  to  supply  them  with  every¬ 
thing  appertaining  to  an  army.  He  took  the  field,  according  to 
his  promise,  when  he  was  crowned  with  victories. 

The  provisions  purchased  with  his  own  money  being  exhausted, 
his  army  became  discontented  and  proposed  starting  home.  After 
waiting  some  time  for  provisions,  he  consented  they  should  leave ; 
but  he  said  if  there  were  two  men  of  his  army  who  would  stay  he 
would  perish  on  the  field.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
volunteered  to  stay.  The  rest  had  scarcely  left  when  the  long- 
looked  for  supplies  arrived;  the  General  pursued  and  overtook 
them  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  the  camp,  which  they  refused 
to  do.  Here  was  a  trying  time;  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
them,  and  declared  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  that  would  attempt 
to  pass.  The  muskets  along  the  line  were  levelled,  but  only  one 
was  fired,  the  ball  passing  over  his  head.  He  sat  in  his  saddle 
unmoved.  “Return,”  said  he,  “to  your  duty,  or  take  the  life  of 
your  general — you  have  your  choice.” 

His  unmoved  boldness  sunk  deep  into  their  hearts ;  they  wavered 
a  moment,  and  then  all  returned  to  their  camp. 

“  He  was  as  constant  as  the  northern  star. 

Of  whose  true,  fixed,  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament.” 

He  who  served  his  country,  through  a  long  and  useful  life,  has 
long  since  sunk  into  the  tomb  :  but  his  name  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  American,  whose  heart  throbs  with  emotions  of 
veneration  on  hearing  the  name  of  “Old  Hickory 

His  name  had  power  to  rally  the  nation,  and  proved  a  shield  to 
the  American  people,  and,  therefore,  deserves  to  stand  prominent. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

“  How  shall  we  rank  thee  on  glory’s  page, 

Thou  more  than  soldier  and  just  less  than  sage! 

Ail  thou  hast  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 

Far  less  than  all  thou  hast  forborne  to  be.” 

In  all  coming  time,  whenever  a  true  American  shall  be  found, 
if  there  be  one  pulse  within  his  free-born  bosom  that  beats  more 
proudly  than  another,  he  will  feel  it  throb  when  he  hears  the  name 
of  Andrew  Jackson. 


Unfading  hope!  when  life’s  last  embers  burn, 
When  soul  to  soul,  and  dust  to  dust  return  ! 
Ileav’n  to  thy  change  resigns  the  awful  hour! 

Oh!  then  thy  kingdom  comes  !  immortal  power  ! 
What  though  each  spark  of  earth-born  rapture  fly 
The  quivering  lip,  pale  cheek,  and  closing  eye! 
Bright  to  the  soul  thy  seraph  hands  convey 
The  morning  dream  of  life’s  eternal  day — 

Then,  then,  the  triumph  and  the  trance  begin ! 
And  all  the  phoenix  spirit  burns  within  ! 
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GOD  IS  NEAR! 

God  is  everywhere  present.  This  is  wonderful.  It  is  solemn. 
It  is  comforting  to  saints.  It  is  terrible  to  sinners.  Because  the 
scriptures  speak  of  God  as  dwelling  in  Heaven,  we  forget  that  it 
also  speaks  of  him  as  present  on  the  earth.  To  us  he  is,  practically, 
a  God  afar  off,  and  not  near  at  hand :  though  we  are  assured,  He  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 

God  is  in  the  world,  and  the  marks  of  his  presence  are  around 
us,  if  we  only  had  sufficient  seriousness  to  see  them.  If  a  farmer 
should,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  find  ttiat  a  number  of  doors  had 
been  broken  open  during  the  night,  that  the  fruit  had  been  taken 
from  his  vines  and  trees,  that  some  of  his  animals  and  fowls  were 
gone,  he  would  at  once  say  there  has  been  a  thief  here  !  Why 
then,  when  he  goes  forth  over  his  fields  and  sees  that  the  moth, 
rust,  and  mildew  are  in  his  grain,  that  the  hail  and  the  storm  have 
prostrated  it,  that  floods  have  devastated  his  meadows — why  does 
he  not  now  say  :  God  was  here  !  I  have  been  unthankful — I  have 
not  acknowledged  God  in  the  gifts  of  his  hand,  and  therefore  has 
he  visited  me  in  a  way  to  make  me  think  of  Him  !  Or  suppose 
sickness,  misfortune,  death,  come  into  the  family — why  do  we  not 
then  see  and  feel  that  God  was  here  ?  These  are  the  merciful 
strokes  of  his  chastising  hand  ! 

Ah  .  are  we  not  practical  infidels  with  the  scriptures  open  before 
us  ?  We  do  not  believe  in  a  God  near  at  hand,  around  us  in  all  our 
ways.  A  God  without  whose  notice  neither  a  sparrow  nor  a  hair 
can  fall  to  the  ground.  Well  does  the  Saviour  ask,  when  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come,  think  you  that  he  shall  find  faith  upon  the  earth? 

Thine  eye  my  bed  and  path  surveys, 

My  public  haunts  and  private  ways  ; 

Thou  knowest  what  *tis  my  lips  would  vent, 

My  yet  unuttered  words  intent. 

Within  thy  circling  power  I  stand, 

On  every  side  I  find  thy  hand  ; 

Awake,  asleep,  at  home,  abroad, 

I  am  surrounded  still  with  God. 

The  veil  of  night  is  no  disguise, 

No  screen  from  thy  all-searching  eyes  ; 

Through  midnight  shades  thou  find’st  thy  way, 

As  in  the  blazing  noon  of  day. 

0  may  these  thoughts  possess  my  breast, 

Where’er  I  rove,  where’er  I  rest! 

Nor  let  my  weaker  passions  dare 

Consent  to  give,  for  God  is  there.  h.  h 


To  all  men,  and  at  all  times,  the  best  friend  is  virtue ;  and  the 
best  companions  are  high  endeavors  and  honorable  sentiments. 
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PROFESSOR  LEE. 

Of  the  attainments  and  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we 
can  furnish  but  a  very  imperfect  outline.  Even  the  year  of  his 
birth  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  His  native  place  is 
Longnor,  a  small  village  eight  miles  from  Shrewsbury,  England. 
The  only  education  which  he  received  was  that  of  a  village  school, 
where  nothing  more  was  taught  than  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic.  This  school  he  left  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  carpenter  and  Guilder,  under  the  care  of  an  ingenious 
and  respectable  relative,  Mr.  Alderman  Lee,  of  Shrewsbury. 
Here  he  underwent  great  hardships.  It  was  not  till  he  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  studying 
a  foreign  language.  His  application  to  the  Latin  tongue,  the  first 
which  he  acquired,  originated  in  his  inability  to  understand  that 
language,  as  quoted  in  English  authors.  Poverty  obstructed  his 
progress,  but  did  not  prevent  it.  A  thirst  for  information  created 
economy;  and  out  of  the  scanty  pittance  of  his  weekly  earnings, 
he  purchased  at  a  book  stall  a  volume  which,  when  read,  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  another;  and  so,  by  degrees,  he  advanced  in  know¬ 
ledge.  Oppressed  with  cares,  without  any  living  assistant  whatever, 
without  much  stimulus  either  from  hope  or  fear,  seeking  conceal¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  smile  of  approbation,  and  very  scantily  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  necessary  materials,  he  still  pressed  on  in  his  course. 
He  had  not  the  privilege  of  balancing  between  reading  and  relax¬ 
ation;  he  had  to  pass  from  bodily  fatigue  to  mental  exertion. 

During  six  years  previous  to  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  omitted 
none  of  the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  manual  labor;  he  retired 
to  rest  regularly  at  10  o’clock  at  night.  He  also  suffered,  during 
this  time,  from  a  disorder  in  his  eyes.  As  his  wages  increased, 
and  thereby  his  abilities  to  make  larger  purchases,  he  attended  to 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  tongues. 

The  loss,  by  fire,  of  the  tools  of  his  trade,  blasted  his  earthly 
prospects  in  that  direction,  and  led  him  to  consider  how  far  his 
literary  acquirements  might  be  employed  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  of  the  partner  whom  he  had  recently  married.  His  situation 
being  made  known  to  the  Reverend  Archdeacon  Corbett,  of 
Shrewsbury,  that  liberal  and  enlightened  clergymen  afforded  him, 
not  only  immediate  aid,  but  a  happier  introduction  to  his  favorite 
pursuits.  He  now  exchanged  his  carpenter’s  shop  for  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  a  charity  school.  Here,  however,  his  hours  were 
not  much  more  at  his  own  disposal.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
that  well  known  and  highly  respected  oriental  scholar,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Scott,  Persian  Secretary  to  Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India, 
furnished  Mr.  Lee  with  an  Arabic  grammar,  and  he  had  then,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  pleasure  of  conversing  upon  the  study 
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in  which  he  was  engaged;  and  it  is  to  this  auspicious  circumstance, 
improved  as  it  was  by  the  wonderful  proficiency  of  Mr.  Lee,  on 
the  one  hand  (for  in  a  few  months  he  was  capable  of  reading, 
writing,  and  composing  in  both  Arabic  and  Persic,)  and  to  the 
unremitting  kindness  of  Dr.  Scott,  on  the  other,  that  we  may 
attribute  Mr.  Lee’s  subsequent  engagement  with  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  as  orientalist,  his  admission  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  fourteen  from  the  time 
he  had  opened  a  Latin  grammar,  he  had  actually  himself  taught 
seventeen  different  languages,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Persic,  Hindostonee,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Malay,  Sanscrit,  and  Bengalee. 

When  Mr.  Lee  entered  at  Cambridge,  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  mathematics;  but  in  one  fortnight  he  qualified  himself  to 
attend  a  class  which  had  gone  through  several  books  in  Euclid ; 
and  he  soon  after  discovered  an  error  in  the  Spherical  Trigono¬ 
metry,  usually  bound  up  with  Simpson’s  Euclid,  the  fourteenth 
proposition  of  which  Mr.  Lee  disproved.  Simpson’s  edition  of 
Euclid  is  a  text  book  at  both  Universities,  and  is  the  only  one 
usually  put  into  the  hands  of  students,  and  to  which  the  lectures 
of  the  tutors  apply. 

Before  he  went  to  college  he  was  conversant  with  the  works  of 
Plato,  had  made  translations  into  English  blank  verse  from  the 
works  of  Boethius ;  and  he  went  through  the  Golden  Verses,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Pythagoras.  He  contented  himself  with  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  lest  further  attention  to  that 
seductive  science  should  interfere  with  those  studies  in  which  the 
highest  interests  of  mankind  are  involved.  He  has  exhibited  a 
most  laudable  desire  to  know  the  word  of  God  himself,  and  to  im¬ 
part  it  to  others.  The  following  are  some  of  his  efforts  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  mankind. 

The  Syriac  New  Testament,  edited  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  published, 
is  not  a  continuation  of  that  begun  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  but  an  entire 
new  work,  for  which  Mr.  Lee  collated  three  ancient  Syrian  MSS., 
the  Syrian  Commentary  of  Syrius,  and  the  texts  of  Ridley,  Jones, 
and  Wetstein. 

An  edition  of  the  Malay  New  Testament,  from  the  Dutch  edition 
of  1733;  the  Old  Testament  has  since  been  published. 

An  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn’s  Ilindostanee 
Prayer  Book,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Corrie. 

A  Tract  translated  into  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  printed,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  way  of  Truth  and  Life,”  for  the  use  of  Mohammedans. 

A  Malay  Tract,  for  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  and  some 
Tracts  in  Ilindostanee,  for  the  Society  for  instructing  the  Lascars. 

A  Tract  in  Arabic,  on  the  new  system  of  education,  written  by 
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Dr.  Bell,  and  first  translated  by  Michael  Sabag,  for  the  Baron  de 
Sacy  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Scott  having  translated  the  service  for  Christmas  day  from 
the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  into  Persic,  Mr.  Lee 
has  added  to  it  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Persian,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Miza  Khaleel. 

An  Hindostanee  New  Testament. 

He  was  some  time  since  preparing  an  Ethiopic  Bible  and  other 
works.  Mr.  Lee  has  also  made  a  new  fount  of  letter  for  Hindos- 
tanee  and  Persian  printing  ;  and  a  new  fount  for  an  edition  of  the 
Syriac  Old  Testament,  for  which  he  collated  nine  ancient  MSS.  and 
one  ancient  commentary.  He  has  also  published  in  Persian  and 
English  the  whole  controversy  of  Mr.  Martyn  with  the  Persian 
literati,  with  considerable  additions  of  his  own. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  White  was 
lent  to  him  ;  Mr  Lee  returned  it  shortly  after  with  a  Latin  Poem 
in  praise  of  Mr.  White,  a  dialogue  in  Greek  on  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  and  a  pious  effusion  in  Hebrew ;  all  compiled  by  himself, 
when  he  was  upon  permanent  duty  as  a  member  of  the  local  militia 
for  the  county.  He  taught  himself  to  play  upon  the  flute,  with 
almost  equal  readiness,  to  be  one  of  their  military  band,  all  which 
time  he  was  a  member  of  a  ringing  society,  and  also  gave  lectures 
upon  Gothic  architecture.  He  was  no  sooner  in  holy  orders  than 
he  accepted  invitations  to  preach  to  the  largest  congregations.  He 
manifested  in  the  pulpit  the  aese  and  self-possession  of  one  long 
used  to  the  station. 

Notwithstanding  these  high  attainments,  he  is  a  very  humble  and 
unassuming  man.  The  resources  of  his  mind  are  unapparent  till 
called  out.  Pie  does  not  seek  refined  society,  but  mingles  in  it, 
when  invited,  without  effort  or  embarrassment ;  and  without  losing 
any  of  his  humility,  sustains  his  place  in  it  with  ease  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  His  sermons  are  said  to  exhibit  an  air  of  logical  dryness, 
unfavorable  to  the  unction  which  should  pervade  pulpit  exercises. 

Some  time  in  the  year  1819,  on  the  resignation  of  Bev.  J.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  not  having  been  at  college  the  usual  time  for 
taking  the  degree  requisite  to  standing  for  the  chair,  a  grace  passed 
the  senate  of  the  University  to  supplicate  for  a  mandamus,  which 
was  granted  by  his  Majesty.  Most  honorable  and  ample  testimo¬ 
nials  were  given  by  Lord  Teignmouth,  Dr.  Scott,  Mohammed 
Sheeraz,  a  learned  Persian,  Alexander  Nicol,  librarian  of  the 
Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  Mirza  Khaleel,  a  learned  Persian,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  of  the  East  India-house  library,  and  others.  Mr.  Lee 
has  lately  been  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Lloyd  as  Begus  Professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Cambridge.  He  has  published  one  edition  of  an  He¬ 
brew  Grammar,  and  has  another  in  press,  as  also  an  Hebrew  Lexi- 
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con.  A  work  on  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  generally,  and  of 
prophecy  in  particular,  has  lately  appeared  from  his  pen.  He  has 
issued  a  prospectus  of  an  extensive  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew 
Literature  and  Philology. 


CHARLES  DICKENS,  THE  NOVELIST. 

Can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit?  Can  the  fruits  of  a 
vicious  heart  and  a  tainted  mind  be  proper  food  for  us  and  our 
children?  Eor  years  our  papers,  magazines,  and  cheap  literature 
shops  have  flourished  through  the  productions  of  this  prolific  story 
writer ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  offence  against  sense  and 
taste  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  the  “ great  power"'  unto  morals 
and  social  refinement.  The  spell  of  the  wizard  has  at  length 
been  broken,  and  he  stands  forth  in  his  true  character.  He  had 
lived  in  dissipation  and  extravagance  far  beyond  his  income;  and, 
having  gotten  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  he  borrowed  and  begged 
till  the  pressure  became  too  heavy,  when  he  gave  “leg  bail'  and 
made  for  France. 

Those  papers  who  have  long  made  gain  by  his  wares — with  about 
the  same  right  as  a  seller  of  liquor  makes  it  by  ministering  to  the 
same  kind  of  passions — are  shedding  tears.  Hear:  “His  genius 
has  long  been  employed  in  illustrating  human  nature  and  culti¬ 
vating  our  taste  for  the  nobler  and  brighter  characters  of  our 
race!”  This  reminds  us  of  what  was  of  old  in  Israel,  when 
“women  were  weeping  for  Tamuz,”  the  god  of  the  baser  passions. 
Truly  did  he  “illustrate  human  nature,”  but  not  the  divine  nature 
of  grace.  Cultivate  our  taste  for  the  noble !  away  with  such 
nonsense.  His  own  history  and  end  is  a  legitimate  fruit  of  novel- 
ism.  Or  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  book  about  morals  is 
moral,  or  that  a  book  about  sensibilities  and  refinements  is  refined. 
It  i3  exactly  in  this  way  that  the  most  corrupting  error  finds  its 
way  into  the  heart.  Such  novels  may  be  truly  designated  the  devil 
clothed  as  an  angel  of  light. 

We  remember  of  having  once,  in  the  cars,  taken  and  read  a 
chapter  in  Ike  Marvel,  with  the  spacious  title  “  Religion  of  a  Boy,” 
or  something  that  wa y,  and  were  surprised  to  find  it  full  of  the 
rankest  practical  infidelity.  The  religion  and  morals  of  most  of 
our  popular  novelists  is  nothing  but  naturalism — a  mere  hash  of  the 
flesh,  spiced  up  with  religious  terms.  If  this  were  not  done,  they 
would  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  age.  Their  very  popularity  is  their 
condemnation.  That  which  the  multitude  choose  is  Barrabas,  a 
robber  ;  that  which  they  crucify  is  the  truth  from  heaven  !  H.  h. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

Sister  Agnes;  or,  the  Captive  Nun.  A  Picture  of  Convent  Life.  By  a  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Widow,  author  of  “  The  Orphan’s  Friend,”  “  The  Widow’s  Friend,”  etc. 

New  York:  Riker,  Thorne  &  Co.,  129  Fulton-st.  1854. 

We  have  read  this  volume  with  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  for  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  have  never  been  partial  to  this  kind  of  literature.  The  style  of  this 
work,  however,  is  of  a  much  higher  character  than  others  we  have  been  familiar 
with.  The  author,  in  her  prefatory  remarks,  premises  that  the  tales  which  have 
been  told  by  some  of  the  few  captives  who  have  regained  their  liberty  have  been 
drowned  in  the  clamor  of  those  who  know  that  no  legal  means  exist  for  verifying 
them,  and  whose  religion  teaches  that  to  lie  for  the  honor  of  the  Church  is  meri¬ 
torious. 

But  if  the  inmates  of  convents  be  happy,  what  possible  harm  can  accrue  from 
letting  the  world  see  their  happiness — from  overwhelming  with  confusion  those 
who  assert  the  contrary  ?  If  nuns  desire  above  all  things  to  remain  in  their 
paradises,  why  wall  in  and  bar,  and  bolt,  an!  lock,  and  guard  those  paradises  more 
jealously  that  our  gaols  ?  If  access  be  still  denied,  we  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
no  crime  to  hide  ;  and  we  must  persist  in  the  attempt  to  have  it  ascertained,  by 
law,  whether  frightful  rumors  be  not  true.  Let  an  Englishman  be  reported  to 
have  done  deeds  of  violence  in  his  own  house,  be  it  but  to  have  beaten  a  pauper 
servant,  will  the  plea  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  screen  him  from  the  visits  of 
police,  from  the  strong  arm  of  law?  Surely  not.  To  bolt  and  bar  his  residence, 
and  howl  at  the  officers  of  justice,  would  be  regarded  only  as  a  proof  and  aggra¬ 
vation  of  his  crime ;  and  so  would  England  judge  of  conventual  secresy  if  infat¬ 
uation  had  not  seized  her. 

The  motive  of  the  author  strikes  us  as  earnest  and  sincere;  and  although  the 
narrative  of  her  book  may  not,  and  doubtless  is  not,  circumstantially  correct,  the 
general  facts  in  regard  to  nuns  and  nunneries,  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the 
Priests  never  have  been  successfully  refuted.  We  know  of  few  more  deeply 
interesting  books  than  “  Sister  Agnes.” 

Exercises  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Sabbath 

Schools  and  Catechetical  classes.  By  Rev.  S.  R.  Fisher  D.  D.  Revised  Edition 

Moses  Keiffer  &  co.  Chambersburg. 

This  book  has  been  well  and  favorably  known  for  some  time  in  the  German  Refi 
Church.  A  large  edition  of  it  has  already  been  sold.  It  is  now  stereotyped  and 
will  be  in  long  demand  as  a  book  of  elementary  instruction  in  Christian  faith. 
Obscure  terms  and  phrases  are  carefully  explained.  The  Doctrines  of  each  ques¬ 
tion  are  clearly  separated  and  proved  by  appropriate  passages  of  Scriptures ;  which 
is  followed  by  questions  calculated  to  test  the  scholar’s  proficiency  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  main  question.  The  book  can  be  profitably  used  as  a  reading  book, 
by  Christians.  It  is  well  arranged  and  adapted  to  refresh  their  memories  in  religi¬ 
ous  truth,  and  will  cause  to  pass  before  their  minds  and  hearts  many  prominent 
and  precious  passages  of  scripture,  as  food  for  meditation  and  sources  of  comfort. 
The  author  has  abridged  it  some,  which  we  think,  increases  its  value  as  a  book  of 
instruction.  $3  per  dozen. 

Ministering  Children,  is  the  title  of  a  very  beautifully  gotten  up  book — pub¬ 
lished  by  Riker,  Thorne  &  co.  129  Fulton  Street  New  York.  It  is  the  design  of  this 
book  to  cultivate  children  in  those  kindly  feelings  which  have  for  their  object  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a  mistaken  idea  that  children  can,  even 
when  yet  young,  be  of  service  in  “  going  about  doing  good.”  The  beautiful  in¬ 
stance  on  record  in  the  Bible  of  the  “  little  Hebrew  maid,”  whose  kind  feelings 
were  the  cause  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  is  proof  of  this.  There  are  many  sketches 
in  this  book  which  clearly  exhibit  the  same  truth.  There  may  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  good  men,  as  to  whether  the  mode  adopted  in  this  book  is  the  best 
to  illustrate  this  truth,  but  in  regard  to  the  fact  itself  all  must  agree.  We  are  glad 
to  see  attention  directed  to  the  mission  of  children. 
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THE  FIRST  MARRIAGE. 
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“And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  tbar  the  mm  -hotiM  he  — 

The  first  marriage.  The  marriage  in  Paradise.  The 
of  the  parents  of  the  whole  race.  Let  us  look  a  little  irro 
of  it,  and  draw  from  it  such  wisdom  as  it  is  calcnl 

“  And  tub  Lord  God  said,”  Vet}  well.  IL 
origin  of  marriage;  not  only  its  beginning  in  hi' 
ginning  in  authority.  It  is  a  divine  institution.  I! 

1.  It  has  not  its  origin  in  the  desires  of  men. 
into  practice  and  custom  out  of  any  natural  inclir 
not  suggested  to  man  by  any  natural  or  social  want' 
the  creature  of  human  love. 

2.  It  did  not  originate  in  human  caprice.  It  w:< 
notion,  which  sprang  up  in  the  mind  of  man,  whiid 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  which,  thus,  fm> 
g'-ew  gradually  into  a  custom.  There  air  m  doubt 
now  consummated  after  this  fashion  ! 

3.  It  is  not  an  institution  suggested  hv  parents  > 
as  a  device  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  t!  .  own  1 
not  suggest  itself,  after  families  bad  ow 


•  M. 

can  affect  its  foundations. 

4.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  the  state. 
state  is  founded  in  a  deep  sense  in  it 
the  state,  as  done  by  our  own  laws,  is 
has  no  power  or  authority  either  t  • 
except  so  far  as  it  has  received  w  >  . 
It  is  a  religious  ordinance,  not  a  e: 
of  the  church,  not  of  the  state.  !' 
altar,  either  of  the  church  or  the  fV»n.- 
or  the  Squire’s  office  ! 

“  The  Lord  God  said”— He,  as  l 
one  has  this  power,  but  from  Him. 
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the  origin,  foundation,  and  warrant  of  marriage.  Any  ideas  of 
this  holy  institution  which  do  not  recognize  this,  are  un-godly , 
against  His  will,  and  disowned  by  Him.  As  His  will  originated 
marriage,  so  His  will  must  flow  through  and  pervade  the  whole  history 
of  its  consummation.  Betrothals  must  be  made  in  His  fear,  marriage 
must  be  celebrated  according  to  His  holy  order,  and  the  holy  state 
of  marriage  must  be  lived  in  by  His  grace  and  for  His  glory.  Mar¬ 
ried  life  to  be  true  to  its  intent  must  be  a  relisrious  life. 

O 

Marriage,  as  a  divine  institution,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  du'.\; — a  duty  which  rests  upon  ail  who  are  not  specially  left  at 
liber  to  remain  single  for  some  good  purpose.  No  mere  in¬ 
difference  to  it,  no  mere  caprice,  no  mere  considerations  of  self 
interest,  can  be  regarded  as  a  valid  excuse  from  fulfilling  in  this 
respect  the  divine  will,  and  falling  in  with  the  divine  Order.  No 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  has  any  right  to  erect  barriers  in  the 
way  of  marriage.  No  parental  authority,  though  it  may  regulate, 
can  forbid  it.  Both  as  a  duty  and  a  privilege  it  stands  open  to  all. 
“The  Lord  God  said,'5  As  a  duty  its  claims  cannot  be  disregard¬ 
ed  with  impunity.  The  disregard  of  this,  as  of  all  other  duties, 
will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  by  evil  consequences  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Hence  it  is  added  : 

It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  How  can  it  be  good  ?  Is 
not  the  divine  will  good,  and  how  can  it  be  good  to  annul  it  ?  Is 
not  man  formed  with  a  social  constitution  ;  how  can  it  be  good  to  ig- 
nor<  How  can  it  be  good  to  disregard  the  claims  of  marriage 
who:  d  says  “it  is  not  good”  so  to  do?  Why  is  it  not  good? 

Mac's  social  nature  must  have  development.  Just  as  necessary 
as  it  is  for  man  to  have  a  God  whom  he  can  love  supremely  above 
him,  so  necessary  is  it  that  he  should  have  some  object  on  earth 
near  him  which  he  can  love  “as  himself. ”  The  law  requires  our 
love  to  go  out  both  to  God  and  man  ;  it  demands  entire  devotion 
both  ways.  But  this  can  not  be  done  by  isolation  from  the  race, 
but  by  being  livingly  bound  to  it  as  flesh  of  our  flesh,  as  the  head 
and  life  of  a  generation.  A  fellow  feeling  with  the  race,  demands 
a  living,  loving  union  with  it.  He  that  is  “alone5’  has  denied  his 
race,  has  disowned  men,  and  cannot  fufil  the  demands  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law. 

It  will  accordingly  be  found  by  close  observers,  that  he  who, 
disobeying  this  order,  remains  “alone,”  perverts  and  degrades  those 
affections  which  are  regulated  by  the  second  table  of  the  law.  In¬ 
stead  of  loving  his  race  he  will  love  supremely  something  else.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  one  who  remains  “alone,"  devotes  his  love 
to  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  objects  : 

1.  Himself,  or  herself.  You  find  a  certain  class  of  those  who 
remain  alone  to  be  misanthropes.  They  love  only  themselves.  In 
others  their  love  takes  a  different  direction,  and  they  devote  them* 
selves. 
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2.  To  money.  It  will  be  found,  on  reflection,  that  a  class  of 
them  are  misers.  This  remark  will  at  once  find  confirmation  in  the 
reading  and  memory  of  all  thinking  persons. 

3.  Another  class  of  those  who  remain  alone  are  swallowed  op  in 
a  passion  for  fame.  Seek  political  fame.  Seek  the  fame  of  wealth. 
Seek  the  fame  of  Literature.  Seek  in  their  isolated  coldness  to  sit 
on  the  solitary  height  of  the  “dread  mountain.” 

4.  Some  of  this  class,  devote  themselves  to  Tammuz,  the  God  of 
the  baser  passions.  Whatever  direction  the  affections  may  take,  it 
will  always  be  found  that  they  break  out  into  some  perverted  chan¬ 
nel  ;  and,  instead  of  manifesting  themselves  in  that  beautiful  sym¬ 
metrical  evolution  which  characterizes  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  constitution,  they  will  appear  in  some  kind  of  monstrous  dis¬ 
tortion.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone. 

Where  a  person,  by  remaining  alone,  exposes  his  social  nature  to 
this  kind  of  abnormous  development,  evil  consequences  must  follow 
“both  to  himself  and  to  others. 

1.  He  looses  all  that  refining  and  tempering  influence  which  a  fit 
companion  would  exert  upon  him.  His  nature  unfolds  in  rugged 
distortion,  and  has  not  those  softenings  which  can  only  be  begotten 
in  the  inner  circle  of  social  life.  How  different,  in  all  his  feelings, 
is  a  bachelor  from  a  father  ! — an  old  maiden  from  a  mother  ! 

2.  He  looses  that  cultivation  of  his  benevolent  nature  which  is 
only  to  be  brought  out  by  the  exercise  incident  upon  the  care  of  & 
domestic  circle.  It  is  only  the  returns  of  gratitude  and  love  which 
parental  faithfulness  and  love  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  wife  and 
children,  that  can  keep  the  fountains  of  one’s  own  heart  fresh  and 
flowing.  Only  in  the  family  relation  is  there  room  for  the  exercise 
of  every  sympathy,  for  the  experience  of  every  joy  and  sorrow,  for 
the  development  of  every  affection  and  virtue,  and  the  beautiful 
bloom  of  every  grace. 


THERE’S  BALM  IN  GILEAD. 


BY  GARRIS  SALISBURY. 

Art  thou  still  sad  ?  and  is  tby  spirit  broken 

With  thoughts  of  hours  thou  would’si  in  vain  forget? 
Is  thy  heart  crashed  with  feeling  all  unspoken  ? 

Trust  thee;  and  know  “There’s  balm  in  Gilead  yet  ” 

Are  there  still  ties  that  all  unbidden  bind  thee 
To  earth  whose  pleasure  brings  thee  but  regret  ? 

And  blissful  dreams  whose  wakings  ever  find  thee 
Unhappy  still?  “There's  balm  in  Gilead  yet.’* 

0,  go  to  Him,  “Onr  Father”  who  in  heaven 
Doth  list  to  catch  each  faintly  whispered  prayer; 
Bend  low  the  knee,  and  feel  tby  sias  forgiven, 

Aud  thou  hast  found  the  “  Great  Physician”  there. 
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NO.  XXI.  — THE  BITTERN. 

BY  THE  EDITOH. 

“AIoDg  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow  sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest.” 

The  word  Kephud,  translated  Bittern,  occurs  three  times  in  the 
Bible.  It  has  been  variously  rendered  by  the  learned;  some  owl, 
8ome  osprey,  some  porcupine,  some  buzzard,  and  some  even  otter. 
Gesenius  is  in  favor  of  the  hedgehog.  Shaw,  Lowth,  Dodson,  and 
Stock,  following  Bochart,  make  it  porcupine.  Dr.  Harris,  we 
think,  quite  satisfactorily  opposes  them,  thus  :  “I  see  no  propriety 
in  ranking  the  porcupine  with  the  cormorant,  and  the  raven,  and 
the  owl ;  but  the  bittern,  which  is  a  retired  bird,  is  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  their  company  in  the  same  wilds  and  fens.  Besides, 
the  porcupine  is  not  an  aquatic  animal :  and  pools  of  water  are 
pointed  out  as  the  retreat  of  those  here  mentioned  ;  neither  has 
it  any  note — yet  of  these  creatures  it  is  said,  their  voices  shall 
sing  in  the  windows.’’ 

Calmet,  who  favors  the  porcupine,  still  honestly  acknowledges, 
at  the  close  of  his  article,  that  he  does  it  “  with  some  reluctance, 
as  this  is  not  precisely  the  creature  that,  on  principles  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  seems  to  answer  the  requisitions  of  every  place  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture.”  Both  the  Chaldee  and  the  Talmud,  are  in  favor  of  the 
bittern,  as  it  is  in  the  English  translation. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  root  is,  “to  draw  together,  con¬ 
tract,  shrink,”  which  applies,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  to  the  bit¬ 
tern  as  to  any  one  of  the  birds  or  quadrupeds  proposed.  “It  is,’’ 
eays  Goldsmith,  “a  retired,  timorous  animal,  concealing  itself  in 
the  midst  of  reeds  and  marshy  places.”  Thus  it  gathers  itself  up, 
and  shrinks  from  view  into  tufts  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  may  well 
have  had  its  name  originally  suggested  from  this  fact.  We  think 
an  exhibition  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  this  bird  will  satisfy  the 
reader  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  new  translation  of  the  word. 

The  Bittern  is  a  bird  of  the  heron  kind,  though  it  is  not  so  large 
as  a  heron,  being  only  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  weaker 
bill.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  spotted  and  barred  with  black. 
It  is  plump  and  fleshy  in  its  appearance. 

Being  a  timorous  and  retired  bird,  it  lives  principally,  along  the 
sedgy  margin  of  streams,  where  it  builds  its  nest  amid  tufts  and 
rushes,  using  as  material,  flags,  the  leaves  of  water  plants,  and  dry 
rushes.  It  lays  generally  seven  or  eight  eggs,  of  an  ash-green 
color.  Three  days  after  the  young  issue  from  the  shell,  they  are 
already  capable  of  being  led  forth  after  food.  It  feeds  on  frogs 
and  insects— when  this  kind  of  food  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  lives 
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on  such  various  vegetables  as  it  can  find  in  marshy  places  and  along 
streams. 

The  bittern  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  in  all 
ages  been  known  along  the  rivers  of  the  East ;  it  has  always  been 
especially  abundant  on  the  borders  of  the  renowned  old  Nile  : 

“Thou  king  of  rivers,  o’er  whose  glassy  breast 
The  budding  lotus  nods  with  graceful  pride 
In  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  drest, 

Roll  in  sad  murmurs  :  on  thy  swelling  tide 
No  more  the  navies  of  a  Pharaoh  ride; 

No  more  thy  sparkling  water  kiss  the  vest 
Of  royal  damsel,  but  unhonored  glide, 

Whilst  on  thy  shores  the  bittern  builds  her  nest. 

Where  erst  the  ibis  dwelt,  a  favored,  sacred  guest.” 

Very  consistently  with  its  known  habits  does  Isaiah  assign  it  a 
habitation  amid  the  desolations  of  Babylon,  in  connection  with 
pools  of  water : 

“I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern, 

And  pools  of  water.” 

This  may  be  well  understood  of  those  “garden-canals,  forming  part 
of  the  pleasure-grounds;  fed,  no  doubt,  originally  from  the  river; 
and  long  after  the  destruction,  or  rather  the  abandoning,  of  the  city, 
retaining  moisture  enough  to  support  vegetables,”  and  thus  making 
a  congenial  abode  for  the  doleful  bittern. 

When  we  consider  its  small  size,  there  is  perhaps,  no  bird  whose 
note  is  so  remarkably  loud ;  besides,  its  voice  differ  from  all  other 
birds  in  its  terrifying  hideousness  and  awful  solemnity.  “Those 
who  have  walked  in  an  evening  along  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfre¬ 
quented  rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different 
water-fowl ;  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild-goose,  the  croaking  of  the 
milliard,  the  whining  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing 
of  the  jacksnipe.  But  of  all  these  sounds,  there  is  none  so  dismally 
hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  bittern.  It  is  not  possible  for  words 
to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening  call  an  adequate  idea 
of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  uninterrupted  bellowing  of  a  bull, 
hut  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile’s  distance,  as  if 
issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waters.  Its  windpipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for  which 
it  is  remarkable  ;  the  lower  part  of  it  dividing  into  the  lungs,  is 
supplied  with  a  loose  membrane  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  body 
of  air,  and  exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowing  explosions  are 
chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn  ; 
and  however  awful  they  may  seem  to  us,  they  are  the  calls  of  court¬ 
ship,  or  the  expressions  of  connubial  felicity.” 

In  some  countries  the  bittern  is  held  in  great  detestation  among 
the  ignorant.  Its  dreadful  loomings  are  heard  as  the  ominous  voice 
of  doom  !  “I  remember,”  says  Goldsmith,  “in  the  place  where  I 
was  a  boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird’s  note  affected  the  whole  vil- 
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lage.  They  considered  it  as  the  presage  of  some  sad  event;  and 
generally  found,  or  made  one  to  succeed  it.  I  do  not  speak  ludi¬ 
crously  ;  but  if  any  person  in  the  neighborhood  died,  they  supposed 
it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  night-raven  had  foretold  it ;  but 
if  nobody  happened  to  die,  the  death  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep  gave  com¬ 
pletion  to  the  prophecy.” 

It  was  once  supposed  that  such  sounds  could  not  possibly  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  so  small  a  bird,  and  that  it  must  have  recourse  to  some 
external  instruments  or  helps.  The  peasants  believed  formerly, 
and  do  still  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  thrusts  its  bill  into 
a  reed,  that  serves  as  a  pipe  to  swell  the  note  beyond  its  natural 
and  unaided  capacity.  It  was  also  imagined  by  some  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  these  wonderful  booming  sounds  by  putting  its  head  under 
water,  and  then  violently  blowing.  Thomson  the  poet  adopted  this 
idea. 

The  quaint  old  poet  Chaucer,  in  “The  Wif  of  Bathe’s  Tale,” 
showefch,  not  only  that  he  believed  in  this  respect  as  Thomson  did 
after  Mm,  but  also  that  he  had  firm  faith  in  the  old  slander,  that 
woman  cannot  keep  secrets  S  The  whole  tale  is  so  full  of  good  old 
instructive  sense,  that  we  must  give  it  entire,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  bittern,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader — and  among  the 
readers,  not  so  much  for  those  who  can  keep  secrets,  as  for  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  that  kind  of  com¬ 
municative  benevolence  which  is  not  always  a  blessing  either  to 
those  who  receive  it  or  to  those  who  give : 

“Ovide,  amonges  other  things  smale, 

Said,  Mida  had  under  his  longe  heres. 

Growing  upon  his  hed  two  asses’  eres; 

The  whiche  vice  he  hid,  as  he  beste  might, 

Ful  snbtilly  from  every  manne's  sight, 

That  save  his  wif,  ther  wist  of  it  no  mo  ; 

He  loved  hire  most,  and  trusted  hire  also 
He  praised  hire,  that  no  creature 
She  n’olde  fcellen  of  his  disfigure 

She  swore  him,  nay,  for  ail  the  world  to  winne, 

She  n’olde  do  that  villanie,  ne  sinne, 

To  make  hire  husbond  han  so  foule  a  name ; 

She  o’olde  not  tell  it  for  hire  owen  shame. 

But  natniess  hire  thoughte  that  she  dide, 

That  she  so  longe  should  a  conseil  hide ; 

Hire  thoughte  it  swal  so  sore  about  hire  herte. 

That  nedely  some  word  hire  must  asterte  ; 

And  sith  she  dorst  not  telle  it  to  no  man, 

Down  to  a  mareis  faste  by  she  ran. 

Till  she  came  ther,  hir  herte  was  a  fire  : 

And  as  a  bittore  bumbleth  in  the  mire. 

She  laid  hire  mouth  unto  the  water  doun. 

‘Bewrev  me  not,  thou  water,  with  thy  souo, 

Quod  she,  to  thee  I  tell  it,  and  no  mo, 

Min  husbond  hath  longe  asses’  eres  two — ’ 

Now  is  min  herte  all  hole,  now  is  it  out, 

I  arght  no  longer  kepe  it  out  of  dout.* 

Mow  hear  the  poet’s  zealous  moralising  application  of  the  story. 
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which  even  uncourteously  he  maketh  the  woman's  own  mouth  to 

speak ! 

‘•Here  we  may  see,  though  we  ■»  time  abide, 

Vet  cut  it  moste,  we  can  no  conseii  hide.*’ 

Although  it  requires  us  still  further  to  extend  this  degression,  yet, 
in  justice  to  the  sex  against  whom  this  ungracious  charge  is  brought, 
we  must  yet  remark,  that  Chaucer  belonged  to  the  14th  century ; 
and  even  though  this  weakness  may  have  characterized  the  sex  in 
that  age,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  may  now  still  have  the 
same  application. 

But  to  return  to  our  bird.  It  is  now,  and  has  been,  heretofore, 
well  known  that  the  bittern  does  not  resort  to  any  such  helps  as 
have  been  imagined,  in  order  to  make  those  astonishing  sounds,  but 
that  it  produces  them  in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  In  the  language 
of  an  old  writer :  “That  a  bittor  maketh  that  mugient  noyse,  or,  as 
we  term  it.  bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  reed,  as  most  believe, 
or  as  Bellonious  and  Aldrovandus  conceive,  by  putting  the  same  in 
water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while  restraining  the  ayr  by  suddenly 
excluding  it  again,  is  not  so  easily  made  out."  It  makes  the  noise 

O  O'  4- 

in  the  natural  way. 

In  day-time  the  bittern  is  silent,  and  seldom  seen.  It  begins  its 
call  in  the  evening,  and  is  heard  at  intervals,  booming  six  or  eight 
times,  and  then  discontinues  the  noise  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes, 
when  it  is  again  renewed.  This  doleful  call  it  only  makes  when  it 
is  in  solitude,  and  undisturbed.  Whenever  its  retreats  are  invaded, 
or  it  expects  or  fears  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  it  is  perfectly  si¬ 
lent.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  known  to  boom  in  a  domesticated  state  ; 
“it  continues,  under  the  control  of  man,  a  forlorn  bird,  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  attachment  or  instruction.” 

Through  the  summer  the  bittern  manifests  great  inactivity,  and 
even  indolence :  it  is  slow  and  heavy- winged,  and  rises  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance  from  the  earth.  However,  in  the  latter 
end  of  autumn,  in  the  evening,  it  seems  to  assume  quite  another 
nature,  and  manifests  an  altogether  different  spirit.  It  then  rises 
up  into  the  air,  by  a  spiral  ascent,  until  it  is  quite  lost  to  the  view, 
making  a  very  singular  noise,  quite  different  from  its  former  boom- 
ings.  This  was  anciently  observed,  and  Virgil  refers  to  it  in  his 
first  Georgic.  This  difference  of  habit  which  characterizes  this 
bird  at  different  times,  has  caused  it,  among  several  nations,  to  re¬ 
ceive  names  which  are  directly  opposite  in  their  significance.  The 
Latins  call  it  stellaris ,  the  star-reaching  bird — while  the  Greeks, 
giving  it  a  name  corresponding  with  its  more  constant  habits,  call 
it  oknos ,  or  the  lazy  bird. 

As  a  bird  loving  solitude,  it  is  properly  classed,  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  with  those  doleful  birds  which  should  inhabit  the  desolations 
of  the  land  of  Idumea  : 
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“Fiotn  generation  to  oneration  it  shall  lie  waste  : 

None  shall  pass  thro  ‘h  it  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  the  cormorant  d  the  bittern  shall  possess  it; 

The  owl  also  and  raven  shall  dwell  in  it. 

The  prophet  Zepha^  speaks  of  this  bird  in  connection  with 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  uding  to  its  song,  which  well  accords  with 
the  idea  of  ruins : 

I  make  Nineveh  a  desolation , 

And  dry  like  a  wilderness  ; 

Arh  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  her — 

All  the  be-tsts  of  the  nations  : 

Both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern 
Shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it; 

Their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows.” 

Several  critics  have  supposed  that  some  other  animal  must  be  in¬ 
tended  here,  as  the  place  of  its  abode  is  said  to  be  dry ;  and  also 
as  the  bird  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  upper  lintels,  and  sing¬ 
ing  in  che  windows,  whereas  the  bittern  is  at  home  in  wet  places, 
and  only  makes  its  boomings  among  the  grass  in  marshes.  An  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  traveller  will  show,  however^  that  all  mentioned  by 
the  prophet,  and  all  that  the  habits  of  the  bird  require,  are  found 
combined  in  the  ruins  of  this  doomed  city.  “  Nineveh  was  built 
upon  the  left  shore  of  the  Tigris,  upon  Assyria’s  side,  being  now 
only  a  heap  of  rubbish,  extending  almost  a  league  along  the  river. 
There  are  abundance  of  vaults  and  caverns  uninhabited  ;  nor  could 
a  man  well  conjecture  whether  they  were  the  ancient  habitations  of 
the  people,  or  whether  any  houses  were  built  upon  them  in  former 
times  ;  for  most  of  the  houses  in  Turkie  are  like  cellars,  or  else  hut 
one  storie  high.”  Thus  bitterns  may  sit  upon  the  upper  lintels, 
and  in  the  windows,  and  at  the  same  time  be  only  even  with  the 
earth,  and  among  the  grass  that  has  overgrown  the  ruins.  Another 
traveler  informs  us  that  he  saw  in  it  a  “subterranean  canal;”  all 
of  which  goes  to  show,  that  though  parts  of  the  ruins  are  “  dry 
like  a  wilderness,”  there  are  also  parts  where  the  bittern  would 
find  a  congenial  home,  amid  wet  grass,  reeds,  and  sedges. 

How  often  is  the  student  of  the  sacred  records  challenged  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  truly  wonderful  manner  in  which  they  constantly  and  in¬ 
creasingly  confirm  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  keenest  investiga¬ 
tions  of  science.  When  skimming  skeptics,  going  hastily  over  the 
surface,  discover  want  of  agreement,  and  even  inconsistencies,  true 
Bcience,  like  a  messenger  from  God,  looks  devoutly  deeper,  and  dis¬ 
covers,  beneath  the  apparent  antagonism  of  the  outward,  the  deeper 
basis  of  a  grand  and  glorious  whole.  Go  on,  ye  schools,  trace  still 
father  back  the  streams  of  divine  truth,  and  where  they  seem 
lost  amid  the  accumulated  fragments  of  ages,  dig  still  after  them, 
and  you  will  find  them  the  deeper  the  fresher.  Only  do  it  humbly! 

There  is  one  kind  of  vice  which  even  bad  persons  shun,  that  is 
ad-vice. 
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“ Nineveh  it  laid  waste:  who  will  '*qn  her?" 

Here,  where  these  weeping  willows  h.  ’v  bend 
Their  heavy  waviDg  branches  to  the  grot  :  , 

Where  Tigris’  waters,  softly  gliding,  se*. 

Their  drowsy  murmurs  on  the  air  around, 

I  sit,  and  listen  to  the  solemn  sound 

Which  fancy  brings  across  the  waste  of  years  ! ' 

Before  me  rises  many  a  doleful  mound,  ^ 

Inspiring  sadness  and  mysterious  fears, 

And  to  my  present  view  the  long  gone  past  appears ! 

’Ti8  Nineveh  ! — the  city  vast  that  sinned  and  wept 
And  sinned  again,  until  God’s  patience,  waiting  long, 

Came  to  an  end,  and  the  death-angel  swept 
His  mighty  sickle  through  the  guilty  throng  ! 

Then  ceased  the  midnight  revel,  dance,  and  song; 

Grim  ruin  squatted,  toad-like,  on  the  splendor  there  ; 

Vile  serpents  crept  the  cursed  wastes  among  ; 

Rank  weeds  grew  out  the  doors  and  windows  where 
The  feet  of  friendship  crossed — where  smiled  the  happy  fair. 

I  silent  sit,  and  gaze  around  in  solemn  awe, 

While  o’er  my  spirit  comes  the  voice  of  years  gone  by, 

And  see  fullfiled  what  ancient  seers  foresaw, 

Still  hear  their  voices  ’mid  the  ruins  sigh  ! 

’Tis  evening  ! — clouds  of  bats  from  out  the  arches  fly  ; 

The  hooting  owl,  the  bird  of  death  and  dread, 

Makes  echo  answer  to  his  boding  cry  ; 

The  cormorant  returns,  with  reptiles  fed, 

And  hollow-booming  bitterns  thunder  dirges  for  the  dead! 

Where  once  through  curtained  window,  and  through  latticed  gate* 
Bright  eyss,  and  smiles  of  beauty,  ogled  to  the  crowd — 

There  on  the  lintels,  each  one  with  his  mate, 

The  doleful  creatures  sit  and  cry  aloud. 

Through  empty  halls,  where  whilom  dwelt  the  proud, 

The  satyrs  dance  beneath  the  moonlit  sky  ; 

And  thorns  and  brambles  now  are  glory’s  shroud  ! 

The  raven’s  croak,  the  screech-owl’s  wailing  cry 
Is  heard  where  ill-concealed  the  slimy  hissing  dragons  lie  ! 

H.  Hr 


CONFESS,  FORGIVE,  AND  CHEER  UP. 

The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down, 

And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain; 

And  yesterday’s  sneer,  and  yesterday’s  frown, 

Can  never  come  over  again, 

Sweet  wife, 

No,  never  ccme  over  again. 

For  woman  is  warm,  though  man  be  cold, 

And  the  night  will  hallow  the  day; 

Till  the  heart  which  at  even  was  weary  and  old 
Can  rise  in  the  morning  gay, 

Sweet  wife, 

To  its  work  in  the  morning  gay. 
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SILENT  INFLUENCE  NEVER  DIES.. 

A  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  and  of  us  two  all  that  will  be  left 
in  this  earth  will  be  a  little  dust,  and  in  a  few  men’s  minds  a  few 
distant  recollections  of  us. 

Aubin.  Ay,  in  one  man  there  will  be  a  recollection  of  your 
having  shown  him  a  curious  book  ;  on  another’s  tongue  there  will  be 
some  faint  after-taste  of  a  very  good  dinner  of  your  giving  ;  in  an¬ 
other,  there  will  survive  the  way  you  looked  in  your  morning-gown; 
while  in  the  memory  of  another,  there  will  be  living  the  tones  in 
which  you  said  he  was  a  good  boy.  In  men’s  minds  a  faint  remem¬ 
brance  of  us,  and,  six  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  a  little  blackness  in 
the  mould,  will  he  all  our  remains  in  the  world. 

Marham.  Then  a  little  while  longer,  and  they  will  have  vanish¬ 
ed  ;  and  then,  ah  !  then  there  will  be  no  trace  left  of  our  lives  ever 
having  been. 

Aubin.  Been  what,  uncle  ?  Not  spent  in  vain. 

Marham.  I  thought,  Oliver,  you  were  saying  that  we  should  be 
forgotten  soon. 

Aubin.  So  I  did.  But  I  did  not  mean  that  our  lives  would  ever 
be  unfelt ;  for  in  this  world  they  never  will  be.  Babbage  says, 
that,  with  every  word  spoken,  the  air  vibrates,  and  the  particles  of 
it  are  altered  as  to  their  places  ;  that  the  winds,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  are  affected  every  time  I  speak  ;  that,  with  my  voice,  the 
atmospheric  particles  in  this  room  have  their  places  changed,  not 
so  as  to  be  any  thing  to  us,  but  so  as,  ages  hence,  to  witness  to 
higher  minds  than  ours  what  wre  have  been  saying  this  afternoon. 

Marham.  In  that  wav,  there  is  more  truth  than  was  intended 
in  what  came  to  be  used  as  a  Christian  epitaph — Non  omnis  Mo - 
riar ,  I  shall  not,  all  of  men,  die.  For  so  our  idlest  words  are  as 
lasting  as  the  earth. 

Aubin.  And  so  are  our  actions,  and  so  are  our  thoughts. 

Marham.  And  more  lasting  than  the  earth  they  are ;  for  by 
them  our  everlasting  souls  are  the  worse  or  the  better. 

Aubin.  True.  But  what  I  mean  besides  is,  that  our  influence 
will  last  as  long  as  the  earth. 

Marham.  Ours  will ! 

Aubin .  Yes,  and  so  will  any  peasant’s.  Because,  of  course,  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  endurance  of  names.  For  they  are  only  one 
or  two  persons  in  a  generation,  and  not  ten  out  of  a  whole  people, 
who  stand  in  the  sun  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  their  shadow* 
lengthen  down  all  time. 

Marham.  You  mean,  then - 

Aubin.  That  my  cousins,  go  where  they  will,  are  living  im¬ 
pulses  in  society,  and  of  your  beginning.  And  just  as  there  is 
something  of  your  grandfather  in  you,  there  is  something  of  you 
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in  your  grandchildren  ;  and  there  will  be  something  of  them,  some 
time,  in  their  children. 

Marham.  No  doubt,  men’s  lives  do  live  on  in  their  descendants. 

Aubin.  In  their  flesh  and  blood,  their  beating  hearts  and  pliant 
limbs;  but  so  they  do  in  other  ways,  and  in  other  men.  For  every 
good  deed  of  ours,  the  world  will  be  the  better  always.  And  per¬ 
haps  no  day  does  a  man  walk  down  a  street  cheerfully,  and  like  a 
child  of  God,  without  some  passenger’s  being  brightened'by  hisface, 
and,  unknowingly  to  himself,  catching  from  its  look  a  something  of 
religion,  and  sometimes,  not  impossibly,  what  just  saves  him  from 
some  wrong  action. 

Marham.  The  stream  of  society  is  such,  that  often  a  pebble 
falling  into  it  has  altered  its  course.  Many  times,  words  lightly 
spoken  have  been  carried  against  thrones,  and  been  their  upsetting. 
And  manv  a  little  event  has  had  in  it  what  in  its  unfolding  filled 
towns  and  countries,  and  men’s  minds  and  ages.  Isay,  that,  under 
Providence,  it  has  done  this. 

Aubin.  An  ark  of  bulrushes  fetched  from  among  the  flags  of 
the  Nile  was  the  saving  of  Moses,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  and  an  event  through  wfliich  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
born  where  he  was.  The  way  of  thinking  which  St.  Paul  got  as  a 
youth,  influenced  his  way  of  viewing  and  arguing  the  Gospel  as  an 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  so  that  when  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  listening 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  it  was  as  though  the  whole  Christian  Church 
had  sat  there.  And  very  certainly  Augustine  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  in  the  world  so  much  and  so  long,  and  even  now  so 
reverently,  but  for  his  mother,  in  whose  warm  temperament  he 
shared,  and  after  whose  earnest  prayers  on  his  behalf,  year  after 
year,  he  became  a  Christian. 

Marham.  Yes,  there  have  been  men  of  such  a  character  and 
standing  as  that,  through  happening  to  them,  even  slight  things 
have,  in  their  effects,  become  stupendous,  and  as  wide  as  the  world. 
But  we  were  speaking  just  now  of  common  life  and  ordinary  men. 

Aubin.  And  without  common  men,  there  could  be  no  uncommon 
ones ;  and  every  extraordinary  event  has  its  roots  in"  quite  ordi¬ 
nary  places.  Days  and  years  are  linked  together,  and  so  are  men’s 
lives,  by  chains  of  cause  and  effect,  and  sometimes  curiously  and 
most  wonderfully.  So  that  it  is  possible,  that  to-day  in  a  shop,  what 
an  artisan  is  working  at  with  a  song  may  be  the  case — no  !  one 
means — of  filling  a  palace  with  grief  fifty  years  hence,  and  of 
changing  a  dynasty.  Or  one  word  of  your  speaking  to  a  boy  this 
morning  may  prove  to  root  and  thrive  in  his  spirit,  like  good  seed, 
and  to  become  what  will  bear  fruit  for  a  whole  neighborhood,  and 
perhaps  for  a  nation,  and  for  ages. 

Marham.  That  is  not  a  thing  that  could  ever  be  known. 

Aubin.  Not  in  this  world,  perhaps.  Nor  would  it  be  good  for 
us  to  know  such  things :  for  we  are  weak  creatures,  and  we  might 
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get  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  sake  of  its  grand  effects,  and  not  for 
its  own  dear  loveliness.  B  though  much  of  the  greatness  of  the 
life  we  are  living  is  wisely ‘y  fled  from  us,  yet  we  cannot  believe  too 
much  of  it.  And  now,  uncle,  rays  from  the  stars  come  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  together,  and  there  are  millions  of  them  in  the 
breadth  of  an  inch,  yet  they  are  not  lost  in  one  another;  and  it 
can  be  told  of  any  one  of  these  rays  whether  it  shines  from  a  sun 
or  a  planet,  or  whether  from  a  solid  or  a  liquid  mass.  Man  can 
know  this  with  his  of  eye  flesh ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  an 
angel  may  be  able  to  trace  a  thought  out  of  one  mind  into  another, 
from  people  to  people,  and  down  generations. 

Marham.  It  is  not  so  unlikely  ;  and,  Oliver,  it  is  perhaps  even 
probable. 

Aubin .  Perhaps  when  death  shall  make  us  spirits,  the  spiritual 
world  will  be  open  to  us,  and  all  the  movements  in  it;  and  great 
thoughts  will  look  like  angels  going  from  soul  to  soul ;  and  noble 
feeling  will  seem  electric,  as  it  spreads  ;  and  some  words  will  be 
echoing  for  ever,  out  of  the  recesses  of  one  soul  into  the  chambers 
of  another. 

Marham.  The  watchwords  of  liberty  and  right. 

Aubin.  Hated,  and  wronged,  and  blind,  and  nearly  friendless, 
was  John  Milton,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  His  sufferings 
were  great,  and  so  was  his  faithfulness ,  and  he  has  sat  down  in 
the  reward  of  them.  And  perhaps,  now  and  then,  he  hears  from 
his  throne  in  heaven  the  refining  music  in  men’s  minds  which  his 
poetry  makes  round  the  earth,  unceasingly.  I  knew  a  mother,  who- 
died  with  her  arms  round  her  child,  praying  God,  the  while,  to- 
guard  it.  And  now,  along  her  son’s  path,  shining  more  and  more 
as  though  unto  perfect  day,  is  to  be  seen  what  perhaps  gladdens 
her  with  the  certainty  that  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  righteousness 
did  avail  him  much.  And  many  years  hence,  there  will  be  to  be 
seen  among  men  some  little  trace  of  my  having  lived ;  and  perhaps 
I  shall  myself  see  it.  0,  that  would  be  a  tender  delight !  It  is 
not  impossible,  I  think. 

Marham.  In  heaven,  every  sinner  that  repents  is  known  of ;  and, 
very  likely,  so  are  the  means  of  his  conversion  ;  and  if  so,  then 
nearly  all  the  holy  influences  there  are  in  Christendom  must  be 
known  of.  / 

Aubin.  I  shall  not  live  long  ;  nor  shall  I  be  in  the  memories  of 
men  very  long.  But  out  of  the  characters  of  men  I  shall  never 
die,  quite :  no,  not  in  many  ages.  I  like  the  thought  of  lasting  on 
in  the  earth,  any  way.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  think  even  of  leav¬ 
ing  my  body  behind  me  in  the  world. 

Marham.  0,  is  it? 

Aubin.  Out  of  this  world  into  another  my  soul  shall  go,  through 
death.  Soon  this  earth  will  be  to  me  what  my  body  was  buried  in. 
My  body  will  rot  and  become  dust ;  but  it  will  be  my  dust.  And 
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always  it  will  be  in  the  earth;  and  I  like  to  think  so.  Dear  world 
of  my  birth,  that  I  am  to  remember  for  ever  and  ever !  I  have 
had  pain  in  it  often,  and  pleasure  oi  n.  And,  0,  what  I  have 
learned  in  it!  God,  and  Christ,  ana^my  immortality!  Audi 
have  got  the  knowledge  of  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True. 

Marham.  And  of  Human  Brotherhood. 

Aubin.  The  blood  of  which  God  has  made  all  nations  of  the 
earth  is  not  much  felt  yet,  as  being  one  blood.  But  our  having 
shared  in  it  will  be  a  near  relationship  when  we  human  creatures 
have  scattered  ourselves  thinly  among  the  hosts  of  heaven.  Then 
to  have  been  of  the  same  generation  will  be  like  having  been  of  the 
same  family  ;  and,  down  long  streets  of  stars,  we  shall  look  hack 
upon  this  earth  as  the  little  home  we  all  lived  in  once.  When  I  think 
how  I  shall  remember  this  world  after  death,  sometimes  there  are 
moments  in  which  I  do  love  the  very  dust  of  this  dear  earth. 

Marham.  I  feel  so  sometimes,  Oliver. 

Aubin.  Years  ago,  a  beggar  and  I  exchanged  looks  on  a  road¬ 
side,  and  we  have  never  seen  one  another  since,  and  we  never  shall 
again,  in  this  world;  but  after  many  ages,  perhaps,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  standing  side  by  side,  looking  up  at  the  throne  of  God. 

Marham.  There  lies  no  despised  Lazarus  at  my  door;  but  per¬ 
haps  I  have  not  searched  far  enough  into  my  neighborhood.  1  could 
help  the  poor  more  than  I  do,  I  think.  There  are  some  things — 
luxuries  they  may  be  called — which  I  might  deny  myself,  and  per¬ 
haps  ought  to.  I  will  think  of  this,  arid  to-night  I  will - 

Aubin.  Uncle,  are  you  speaking  to  me,  or  only  to  yourself? 
for  I  do  not  hear  you. 

Marham.  I  was  thinking  something  to  myself,  and  aloud,  too, 
I  suppose.  But,  Oliver,  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying  :  now,  do. 

Aubin.  I  shall  die  soon.  The  hand  of  God  is  on  me.  My 
feelings  are  not  much  changed,  perhaps  ;  but  they  are  stronger 
than  what  they  were,  I  think.  Now,  every  man  1  part  from  is  a 
soul  to  be  metagain,  and  every  face  I  see  is  what  will  be  bright 
with  the  light  of  heaven  some  time,  and  in  my  sight.  Duty 
reaches  down  ages  in  its  effects,  and  into  eternity  ;  and  when  a  man 
goes  about  it  resolutely,  it  seems  to  me  now  as  though  his  fools* ops 
were  echoing  beyond  the  stars,  though  only  heard  a  ntiy  in  he 
atmosphere  of  this  world,  because  it  is  so  heavy.  ^  ,  dear  uncle, 

and  in  this  way  I  shall  still  hear  you,  though  sei u  will  hear 
me  no  more.  But  often  wrhen  you  are  doing  a  g- *  d  action,  you 
will  think  the  light  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  heaven,  .  .  '  at  p.*  !  . ps 
I  am  seeing  it.  And  sometimes  after  your  prayers  ^  u  will  w.  nk 
that,  some  way,  I  may  know  of  them,  and  perhaps  in  some  of 
them;  for  now  and  then  I  may  be  near  tl it*  elders  si  cen  of  in  he 
Apocalypse,  as  having  every  one  of  them  golden  via  dl  of  od  s, 
which  are  the  prayers  of  saints.  What,  then,  is  dee*  ?  It  wi  he 
a  concealment  of  me  from  the  world,  bur.  not  a  hiding  >f  the  v\  Id 
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from  me.  always  there  will  be  something  of  me  lasting  on  in  the 
world ;  and  to  the  end  of  it  the  world  will  be  known  to  me  in  some 
things,  I  think.  Yes,  it  certainly  will  be.  What  is  it,  then,  to  die? 
It  is  not  to  be  estranged  from  this  life  utterly.  0,  no  !  For  it  is 
to  be  taken  into  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  to  feel  his  feelings 
for  this  world,  and  to  look  back  upon  it  from  under  the  light  of  his 
eyes.  Death  is  this,  and  it  is  beauty  and  it  is  peace. 


A  LOST  DAY— ITS  VALUE. 

\ 

A  day  has  perished  from  our  brief  calendar  of  days  :  and  that 
we  could  endure  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  reiteration  of  many 
other  days,  counted  by  thousands,  that  have  perished  to  the  same 
extent  and  by  the  same  unhappy  means,  viz.,  the  evil  usage  of  the 
world  made  effectual  and  ratified  by  our  own  neglect.  Bitter 
is  the  upbraiding  which  we  seem  to  hear  from  a  secret  monitor. 
u  My  friend,  you  make  very  free  with  your  days  ;  pray  how  many 
do  you  expect  to  have  ?  What  is  your  rental,  as  regards  the  total 
harvest  of  days  which  this  life  is  likely  to  yield  ?  Let  us  consider. 
Threescore  years  and  ten  produce  a  total  sum  of  25,550  days ;  to 
say  nothing  of  some  seventeen  or  eighteen  more  that  will  be  paya¬ 
ble  to  you  as  a  bonus  on  account  of  leap  year.  Now  out  of  this 
total,  one-third  must  be  deducted  at  a  blow,  for  one  item,  viz.,  sleep. 
Next,  on  account  of  illness,  of  recreation,  and  the  serious  occupa¬ 
tions  spread  over  the  surface  of  life,  it  will  be  little  enough  to  de¬ 
duct  another  third.  Recollect  also  that  twenty  years  will  have  gone, 
the  earlier  end  of  your  life,  (viz.,  above  seven  thousand  days)  before 
you  can  have  attained  any  skill  or  system  or  definite  purpose  in  the 
distribution  of  your  time.  Lastly,  for  that  single  item  which, 
amongst  the  Roman  armies,  was  indicated  by  the  technical  phrases 
“  corpus  curare”  tendence  on  the  animal  necessities,  viz.,  eating, 
drinking,  washing,  bathing,  and  exercise,  deduct  the  smallest  allow¬ 
ance  consistent  with  propriety,  and  upon  summing  up  all  these  ap¬ 
propriations,  you  will  not  find  so  much  as  four  thousand  days  left 
disposable  for  direct  intellectual  culture.  Four  thousand,  forty 
hundred,  will  be  a  hundred  forties ;  that  is,  according  to  the  lax 
Hebrew  method  of  indicating  six  weeks  by  the  phrase  of  “  forty 
days,”  you  will  have  a  hundred  bills  or  drafts  on  Father  time,  value 
six  weeks  each,  as  the  whole  period  available  for  intellectual  labor. 
A  solid  block  of  about  eleven  and  a  half  continuous  years  is  all  that 
a  long  life  will  furnish  for  the  development  of  what  is  most  august 
in  man’s  nature.  After  that ,  the  night  comes  when  no  man  can 
work  ;  brain  and  arm  will  be  alike  unserviceable ;  or  if  the  life 
should  be  unusually  extended,  the  vital  power  will  be  drooping  as 
regards  all  motions  in  advance. — -De  Quincy, 
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THE  FABLE  OF  ONE  RAIN-DROP. 

There  was  once  a  farmer  who  had  a  large  field  of  corn ;  he 
ploughed  it  and  planted  the  corn,  and  harrowed  it  and  weeded  it 
with  great  care  ;  and  on  this  field  he  depended  for  the  support  of 
his  family.  But  after  he  had  worked  so  hard,  he  saw  the  corn 
begin  to  wither  and  drop  for  want  of  rain,  and  he  thought  he 
should  lose  his  crop.  He  felt  very  sad,  and  went  out  every  day 
to  look  at  his  corn,  and  see  if  there  was  any  hope  of  rain. 

One  day,  as  he  stood  there  looking  at  the  sky,  and  almost  in 
despair,  two  little  rain-drops  up  in  the  clouds  over  his  head  saw 
him,  and  one  said  to  the  other,  “  Look  at  that  poor  farmer ;  I  feel 
sorry  for  him  ;  he  has  taken  such  pains  with  his  field  of  corn,  and 
now  it  is  all  drying  up ;  I  wish  I  could  do  him  some  good.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other,  “but  you  are  only  a  little  rain-drop; 
what  could  you  do?  You  can’t  wet  even  one  hillock.” 

“Well,’  said  the  first,  “  to  be  sure  I  can’t  do  much;  but  I  can 
cheer  the  farmer  a  little  at  any  rate,  and  I  am  resolved  to  do  my 
best.  I’ll  try  ;  I’ll  go  to  the  field  to  show  my  good  will,  if  I  canst 
do  no  more  ;  so  here  I  go.”  And  down  went  the  rain-drop,  and 
came  pat  on  the  farmer’s  no6e,  and  then  fell  on  one  stalk  of  corn. 
44  Dear  me,”  said  the  farmer,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose,  what’s 
that?  A  rain-drop.  Where  did  that  drop  come  from?  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  we  shall  have  a  shower. ; 

The  first  rain-drop  had  no  sooner  started  for  the  field,  than  the 
second  one  said,  “Well,  if  you  go,  I  believe  I  will  go  too;  so  here 
I  come  ;  and  down  went  the  rain-drop  on  another  stalk. 

By  this  time  a  great  many  rain-drops  had  come  together  to  hear 
what  their  companions  were  talking  about,  and  when  they  heard 
them,  and  saw  them  going  to  cheer  the  farmer  and  water  the  corn, 
one  of  them  said,  “  If  you  are  going  on  such  a  good  errand,  I’ll  go 
too;”  and  down  he  came.  “And  I,”  said  another;  “and  I;” 
44  and  I;”  and  so  on,  till  a  whole  shower  of  them  came  ;  and  the 
corn  was  all  watered,  and  it  grew  and  ripened,  all  because  the  first 
little  rain-drop  determined  to  do  what  it  could . 

Never  be  discouraged,  children,  because  you  cannot  do  much.  Do 
what  you  can.  Angels  can  do  no  more. 


A  CHILD’S 

Bweeter  than  the  songs  of  thrushes 
When  the  windows  are  low; 

Brighter  than  the  spring-time  blushee 
Reddening  out  of  enow. 

Were  the  roiee  and  cheek  so  fair 
Of  the  little  child  at  prayer. 


PRAYER. 

Like  a  white  Iamb  of  the  meadow. 
Climbing  through  the  light; 

Like  a  priestess  in  the  shadow 
Of  the  temple  bright, 

8fem’d  she,  saying,  “Holy  Oce, 
Thine,  and  net  my  will  bedone. 
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TOIL  ON. 

Toil  on!  you  have  a  work  to  do, 

And  life  and  light  are  passing  ever  ; 

The  good  you  have  undone  to  day 
Perhaps  may  be  unwrought  forever ; 

Then  up,  be  doing — 

Life’s  tune  once  sung ’s  repeated  never. 

Toil  on  !  for  youth  is  hast’ing  by, 

Fading  as  rainbows  fade  at  even  ; 

Oh  !  toil,  lest  from  your  weary  eye 
May  fade  the  beam  of  Hope  and  Heaven  : 

Then  oh  !  be  doing — 

Daily  your  diligence  renowing. 

Toil  on  !  the’  "louds  obscure  your  sky. 

And  disn  .  anpests  boom  and  lower ; 

Toil  on,  but  look  with  faith  on  high, 

To  im  who  rules  the  storm  and  shower: 

Be  up  and  doing — 

Deep  in  your  soul  lie  strength  and  power. 

Toil  on  !  tho’  weary  and  distressed, 

For  all  life’s  cup  is  mixed  with  sorrow ; 

Toil  on,  tho’  night  may  bring  no  rest, 

A  brighter  sun  may  rise  to  morrow  : 

Then  still  be  doing — 

Leave  not  the  plough,  to  find  the  furrow. 

Toil  on  !  tho5  friends  and  foes  unite, 

And  laugh  to  scorn  your  best  endeavor  ; 

Toil  on,  the  scoffer’s  scorn  and  spite 
Can  ne’er  your  hopes  from  glory  sever  : 

Still,  still  be  doing — 

Toil  now,  and  you  shall  rest  forever. 

Zanesrrilld,  Well*  Co.,  Ind.  bt  8.  l.  H.  8. 


LOST!  LOST! 

“  I  was  called,”  says  a  venerable  divine,  “  in  the  early  part  of 
my  ministry,  to  stand  beside  the  bed  of  a  beautiful  young  mother 
whose  life  was  fast  ebbing  away.  Anguish,  deep,  hopeless  anguish 
was  riveted  on  her  countenance.  Death  was  knocking  for  admis¬ 
sion.  Her  time  had  come.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  willing  that  I 
should  pray  with  her  Her  reply  was,  “  I  have  no  objection,  but 
prayers  will  be  of  no  avail  now ;  it  is  too  late,  too  late  ;  I  must  die ; 
I  am  lost  !  lost  for  ever  /”  I  prayed  earnestly  with  her,  but  her 
hard  heart  was  untouched ;  there  was  in  it  no  fountain  of  love  to  its 
Maker,  and  it  was  “too  late.” 

“  What  was  the  cause  of  her  cold  and  careless  indifference  ? 
Listen,  mothers,  and  from  her  who,  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh,’ 
learn  a  lessen.  This  lovely  mother  was,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  deeply  and  seriously  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
religion,  and  the  arrows  of  conviction  were  fastened  in  her  heart. 
“My  mother ,”  says  she,  “ sent  me  to  the  dancing -school,  and  I 
danced  all  my  convictions  away  /”  As  she  lived,  so  did  she  die — 
without  Christ  in  the  world.” 


“the  eyes  op  the  lord. 
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“THE  EYES  OF  THE  LORD.” 

Readers  of  the  Bible  well  know  that  God  is  represented  as 
having  eyes.  This  language  has  led  some  into  very  wrong  views, 
especially  ignorant  people.  They  consider  God  to  be  pretty  much 
like  themselves,  even  in  form :  a  being  possessed  of  bodily  mem¬ 
bers,  like  creatures.  The  Question  seems  never  to  occur  to  people, 
How  can  God  be  everywhere,  and  see  all  things  at  once,  if  he 
exists  in  the  form  of  man,  and  if  his  eyes  are  like  ours?  It  is 
true  that  the  scriptures  speak  of  the  “arm  of  the  Lord/’  and  of 
other  bodily  members  as  belonging  to  him.  In  the  use  of  such 
language,  however,  the  scriptures  only  pi*.  descend  to  our  abilities 
of  understanding  things;  God  accommodates-. his  works  to  our 
capacities,  and  in  such  language  makes  known1  to  us  his  otherwise 
incomprehensible  attributes.  The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  his  power, 
his  ear  is  expressive  of  his  knowledge,  and  when  he  is  said  to  have 
eyes  we  are  to  understand  that  he  sees  all  things,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  hid  from  his  sight.  Thus  we  have  this  truth  expressed  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs:  “The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good.”  The  scripture  passages,  speak¬ 
ing  of  God’s  hearing  and  seeing  all  things,  are  used  to  prove  his 
omniscience,  an  attribute  of  God  on  which  we  should  often  reflect. 
“Thou,  God,  seest  me,”  should  be  as  living  a  truth  within  our 
hearts,  certainly,  as  it  was  in  the  heart  of  “Hagar,  Sarai’s  maid.” 
Frequent  and  serious  meditation  of  the  fact  that  we  are  never  un¬ 
noticed — that  if  even  no  human  eye  is  looking  upon  us,  the  Lord 
looks  down  from  heaven  and  sees  all  our  most  secret  desires,  plans 
and  feelings,  no  less  than  our  actions,  would  be  a  most  fruitful 
source  of  good  unto  us.  From  how  much  sin  would  we  he  pre¬ 
served  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  everg  place.  No  matter  where  we 
are,  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  land  or  upon  sea,  under  the  eyes  of 
men  or  hid  from  them,  God  sees  us.  In  our  families,  in  the  social 
circle,  in  our  closet,  in  the  church,  at  the  banquet,  in  the  ball-room, 
at  the  drinking-house,  and  wherever  we  may  be,  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  upon  us. 

These  eyes  are  open  over  us  at  all  times.  We  have  ours  closed 
much  of  our  time  in  sleep.  We  can  behold  each  other  only  when 
near  together  and  in  the  element  of  light.  Not  so  the  eye  of  God. 
He  never  closes  his  eyes  in  sleep.  In  thick  darkness  he  sees  us  as 
clearly  as  in  a  noonday’s  sun.  “  Darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  thee,”  (Ps.  139:  12.)  From  the  beginning  of  our  being 
to  the  end  of  our  life,  whatever  our  career  may  be,  we  are  always 
tinder  the  inspection  of  omniscience. 

Whatever  may  be  our  circumstances,  God  looks  upon  us.  Rich 
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people  often  look  not  upon  the  poor  ;  proud  people  not  upon  the 
humble;  the  healthy  often  not  upon  the  sick$  the  enemy  not  upon 
him  whom  he  hates.  God  sees  them  all,  irrespective  of  their  cir¬ 
cumstances.  '  ;  }J: 

A  living  remembrance  of  this  truth  is  sufficient  to  fill  us  with 
astonishment.  Our  fellow  beings,  creatures,  like  ourselves,  if  the 
Sun  of  prosperity  sheds  its  rays  with  brighter  glare  upon  and  around 
them,  than  upon  us,  will  soon  turn  their  ey$s  away  from  us.  If  by 
outward  circumstances  they  rise  above  u§  in  station  of  life^they 
can  no  longer  look  down  to  notice  the>poor,  the  unfortunate.  If 
we  give  offence  to  our  neighbor,  he  wilj^m  passing  us,  cast  his  eyes 
in  an  opposite  direction.  So  deal$>  man  with  man.  Thus  crea¬ 
tures,  treat  each  other  who  are  descendants  of  a  common  stock,  and 
alike  doomed,  after  their  bodies;  to  return  unto  dust. 

God  is  not  of  such  disposition.  As  the  heavens  are  high  above 
the  earth,  so  are  his  ^thoughts  and  ways  high  above  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  man..  Though  he  is  the  king  eternal,  invisible  and 
immortal ;  independent,  above,  and  before  all,  he  yet  condescends 
to  look  upon,  yea,  to  dwell  with  men.  A  poor,  sinful  fellow,  whose 
breathy  is  in  his  nostrils,  soon  soars  upon  the  wings  of  vanity  into 
the  heights  of  dreamy  nothingness,  and  cannot  any  longer  look 
down  so  low  as  to  behold  those  walking  in  the  path  of  wakeful 
reality.  Alas,  what  despicable  delusion !  Pitiable,  indeed,  are  these 
flights  of  pithless  hollowness.  Who  art  thou,  0  man,  that  thou 
shmildst  get  so  far  above  thy  like  as  to  forget  them,  whilst  the 
M  High  deigns  to  look  upon  thee  and  them.  It  is  a  wonder, 
especially  viewed  in  the  light  of  human  ways  of  dealing  with  each 
other,  that  God’s  eyes  should  ever  fall  upon  us  except  to  destroy 
us.  So  high  above  us,  and  yet  so  condescending  in  his  notice  of 
us.  So  independent  of  us,  and  yet  making  our  cares  his  owtt* 
So  wickedly  forgotten  by  habitual  ingratitude,  and  yet  never  per¬ 
mitting  “the  eyes  of  all  to  wait  upon  him”  in  vain.  “What  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  !”  A  sinner  by  nature,  and  a 
greater  sinner  by  practice.  In  rebellion  against  his  Maker ;  full 
of  enmity  against  his  Saviour,  and  doing  despite  to  the  spirit  of 
God,  by  whom  he  is  to  be  sanctified.  Upon  such  men,  yea,  even 
upon  the  vilest,  God  looks  down  with  a  pitying  eye.  Patiently  hb 
upholds  them ;  with  wonderful  goodness  he  provides  for  them,  and 
with  an  everlasting  love  he  woos  them.  Wonderful,  wonderful, 
that  God,  who  needs  not  man  to  praise  his  name,  as  unnumbered 
multitudes  of  holy  beings  are  engaged  in  doing  this  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world,  should  stoop  in  his  mercy  so  low  as  to  cast  hii 
eyes  upon  us — even  upon  us. 

“  O  what  is  feeble,  dying  man, 

Or  any  of  his  race. 

That  God  should  make  it  his  concern 
To  visit  him  with  grace ! 
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41  Ttmt  God  who  dirts  his  lightnings  down. 

Who  shakes  the  worlds  above, 

While  mountains  tremble  at  hie  frown; 

How  wondrous  is  his  love !” 

The  fruits  of  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  omniscience  of  God  are 
of  the  most  wholesome  character.  True  belief  of  this  truth  re¬ 
veals  itself  in  a  truly  practical  way.  Let  a  man  remember  always, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  him,  and  his  conduct  will  be 
ordered  accordingly.  Is  not  this  the  principle  of  our  actions  in 
the  sphere  of  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  dealings  of  human 
beings  with  and  among 'eafch  other?  How  careful  not  to  appear 
rude,  and  what  study  of,  ai  d  attention  to  the  rules  of  politeness. 
What  anxiety  to  make  a  favorable  impression  whilst  under  the 
eyes  of  our  fellow  mortals.  So,  also, 'in  the  course  of  the  deceiver. 
What  consummate  dexterity  is  often  revealed  in  the  practice  of 
eheating.  The  shrewdness  in  concealing  truth  and  realities  behind 
the  curtains  of  fraudulent,  deceptive  appearances,  evidences  the 
most  studied  care  in  the  commission  of  this  sort  bf  wickedness. 
Before  men,  men  will  strive  to  appear  to  advantage. v  Under  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  beings,  the  defrauder  will  abstain  from  any  ap¬ 
pearance  that  could  reveal  his  real  character.  The  thief,  in  his 
lawless  attempts  upon  the  property  of  others,  will  be  very  careful 
not  to  be  seen  by  men.  The  robber  goes  forth  in  the  night;  puts 
on  a  false  face ;  ventures  attacks  only  upon  the  stranger,  and  will 
have  none  to  see  him  except  the  companion  of  his  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness.  And  should  man  cower  beneath  the  gaze  of  human  eyes, 
and  be  able  to  aisregard  the  sight  of  him  who  has  “eyes  as  a  flame 
of  fire?”  This  would  be  insolence  and  presumption  of  the  most 
daring  kind.  And  yet  are  poor,  forgetful  sinners,  guilty  of  this 
in  thousands  of  cases.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  multitudes  pro¬ 
fessing  to  believe  in  God  and  his  character,  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  are  habitually  practicing  wickedness.  Would  this  be  the 
case  if  they  remembered  that  “the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good?”  The  conduct  of  great 
numbers  of  professors  of  religion  affords  most  painful  but  certain 
evidence  of  the  alarming  extent  of  this  popular  infidelity.  Men 
will  not  do  this  or  that  in  the  sight  of  others,  because  it  will  lower 
them  in  their  esteem,  or  deprive  them  of  character  and  standing. 
But  the  vision  of  the  Most  High  resting  upon  them  continually, 
and  which  they  profess  to  believe,  is  practically  denied.  Yet  such 
persons  also  hope  to  get  to  heaven  in  the  end.  How  few  earnest 
Christians  even  are  not  guilty  of  apparently  small  acts  and  deeds 
which  they  would  greatly  dislike  to  become  generally  known,  and 
from  which  they  intend  to  be  freed  before  they  close  their  eyes  in 
death.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  dread  of  observation,  in 
things  wrong,  by  our  fellow  men,  when,  as  professed  believers,  we 
have  not  the  fear  of  God  before  us?  Does  it  not  prove  most  con- 
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clusively,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  fine-spun  infidelity  lurking  in  our 
hearts  ?  Or  does  man  exact  a  stricter  course  of  life  than  the  Holy 
One  ?  Do  not  many  curse  and  swear  among .  the  profane  who 
would  not  dare  to  do  it  in  the  presence  of  decent  men?  Does  not 
God  know  this  ? 

Alas,  for  the  hypocrite  and  the  self-deceiver !  They  may  hide 
from  human  view  their  inward  ugliness ;  the  eyes  of  one  beholds  it 
all.  “Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites!  for  you  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within 
full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. ’ 7  Reflect  and 
remember,,  the  Lord  beholds  the  evil. 

But  if  this  doctrine  tends  to  restrain  the  wicked  from  evil,  it  is 
also  especially  full  of  comfort  to  the  true  child  of  God.  It  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  great  blessing  when  children  enjoy  the  over¬ 
sight  of  kind  and  faithful  parents.  It  is  also  lamented  as  a  sore 
affliction  if  children  are  early  deprived  of  parents  by  the  hand  of 
death.  Their  character  and  comfort  depend  indeed  very  much 
upon  parental  faithfulness.  "Where  a  proper  spirit  prevails  in  the 
family,  the  children  greatly  delight  in  the  presence  of  their  parents. 
A  friendly  glance  of  the  eye  causes  their  little  hearts  to  beat  in 
high  emotions  of  joy.  They  anxiously  seek  an  affectionate  look 
from  the  parent,  because  in  it,  as  the  sunshine  of  love,  they  feel  so 
happy.  Much  greater  is  the  joy  of  the  child  of  God  when  it 
realizes  a  heavenly  Father’s  smiles.  To  possess,  day  after  day, 
the  consciousness  that  the  eye  of  that  Father,  whose  greatest  de¬ 
light  is  to  do  good  unto  his  children,  is  constantly  watching  us  for 
our  good,  is  truly  a  never-failing  fountain  of  consolation,  and  an 
inestimable  blessing.  Where  such  a  faith  lives  in  the  heart,  the 
following  lines  are  ever  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  such  a 
heart : 

“fAnd  whilst  thou  shalt  smile  upon  me, 

God  of  wisdom,  love  and  might. 

Foes  may  hate,  and  friends  disown  me. 

Show  thy  face  and  all  it  bright,** 

In  the  world  and  by  the  world  the  faithful  have  to  endure  tribu¬ 
lations.  They  journey  through  a  strange  land.  They  are  pil¬ 
grims  as  their  fathers  were.  The  complaint  often  is,  “Woe  is  me 
that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar!” 
But  a  remembrance  that  “the  eye  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
fear  him,  upon  them  that  hope  in  his  mercy,”  inspires  within  them 
afresh  hope  that  their  heavenly  Father  will  “deliver  their  soul 
from  death,  and  keep  them  alive  in  famine,”  (Ps.  83:  18,  19.) 
Exposed  to  trials  and  temptations,  engaged  in  the  warfare  against 
sin  and  Satan,  the  courage  of  God’s  children  would  often  fail  and 
their  strength  be  found  insufficient  for  the  conflict,  if  a  sense  of 
his  presence,  the  recollection  of  his  preserving  care,  did  not  nerve 
them  to  endure  the  heat  and  remain  faithful  unto  death.  “  They 
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shall  walk  and  not  faint,”  and  new  zeal  and  energy  will  mark  their 
way,  whilst  they  sing — 

“  Think  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee  ; 

Think  what  Father’s  smiles  are  thine  ; 

Think  that  Jdsns  died  to  win  thee  ; 

Child  of  heav’n,  oanst  thon  repine.”  J.  r. 


A  FUNERAL  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


BY  TEE  EX'ITOR. 

“  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid.”— Gray. 

How  different  is  a  funeral  in  a  town  or  city  from  one  in  the 
country.  Whoever  has  mingled  in  this  solemnity,  under  both  cir¬ 
cumstances,  must  not  only  have  seen  but  felt  the  difference.  In 
towns, funeral sare  frequent;  and  to  such  an  extent  do  people  become 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  crape  at  the  door,  the  hearse,  and 
the  solemn  procession  along  the  street,  that  these  scarcely  wake  a 
thought  or  excite  an  emotion.  Crowds  pass  it  on  the  street  in 
pursuit  of  business:  women  and  children  look  out  from  the  win¬ 
dows  with  feelings  perhaps  little  different  fx*om  those  they  would 
have  if  it  were  any  other  kind  of  procession. 

Then,  too,  every  thing  has  a  formal  business  aspect.  Those  that 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  mourners  have  all  been  specially  invited. 
This  is  the  custom.  A  small  note,  printed  or  written,  according 
to  the  pecuniary  disposition  or  ability  of  the  family,  is  brought  to 
your  house,  often  stuck  in  under  your  door:  "Yourself  and 
family  are  respectfully  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of  A.  B.,  to¬ 
morrow  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.”  This  is  cold,  it  strikes  us.  Such 
love  as  is  to  be  shown  by  an  attendance  upon  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  life  of  a  neighbor  and  acquaintance  ought  to  be  spontaneous, 
free.  Those  that  gather  ought  to  do  so  uninvited,  to  show  their 
respect  for  the  dead,  and  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the  living 
who  sorrow  over  their  departed  friends  and  kindred. 

It  is  not  so  in  the  country.  There,  sincerity  and  true  sym¬ 
pathy  draw  neighbors  to  the  house  of  mourning.  No  printed 
notices  are  needed.  In  a  short  time  it  has  gone,  in  a  solemn  and 
subdued  report,  over  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  every  one  knows 
that  “to-morrow  there  will  be  a  funeral!” 

The  digging  of  the  grave  is  no  business  transaction,  for  which 
pay  is  offered  and  taken.  Kind  and  feeling  neighbors  go  and  open 
the  earth.  It  is  a  solemn  pleasure !  It  is  a  last  kindness,  done  in 
a  spirit  of  sympathetic  sorrow !  It  would  be  regarded  sacralege 
to  think  of  wages  in  connection  with  such  an  act. 

The  solemn  hour  arrives.  Not  just  at  the  hour,  as  though  no 
time  could  be  lost,  but  a  good  hour  before  the  burial  is  to  take  place 
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the  more  distant  neighbors  are  already  coming  in  their  substantial 
carriages.  From  all  directions,  across  the  fields,  they  come — 
whole  families,  parents  and  children,  large  and  small  together.  In 
small  groups,  on  the  porch  around  the  house,  at  the  barn,  under 
the  trees,  they  stand  together  in  subdued  conversation.  There  is 
bo  levity,  no  careless,  thoughtless  roving  about — all  speak  and  act 
as  becometh  the  place.  A  neighbor  has  gone  to  his  long  home  ! 

At  length  the  movements  near  the  house  indicate  that  the  time 
has  fully  come.  All  move  towards  the  open  door.  There  strong 
men  are  bearing  the  coffin  out  of  the  house.  Chairs  are  placed  at 
a  proper  distance  from  each  other,  upon  which  the  coffin  is  placed. 
The  joiner  opens  the  lid  once  more,  and  the  friends  gather  around 
to  take  a  last  look.  Alas,  they  alone  can  fully  feel  the  deep,  sacred 
grief  of  that  moment.  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and 
a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  it. 

The  coffin  is  closed  for  the  last  time ;  slowly  it  is  closed  as  if  re¬ 
luctantly  and  sadly.  Then  the  deep  swell  of  grief  in  the  hearts 
of  the  mourners  subsides  into  a  gentle  flow,  as  the  solemn  voice  of 
the  pastor  falls  upon  the  ear.  We  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
with  the  first  words  of  the  man  of  God  every  head  is  uncovered ; 
and  the  aged,  moved  thereto  by  a  beautiful  traditional  custom, 
hold  up  their  hats  against  one  side  of  the  head,  listening  devoutly 
to  every  word.  How  soothing  is  the  effect  upon  those  stricken 
and  sorrowing  hearts  wheft  the  whole  assembly  join  in  singing,  wo 
may  say  with  devout  cheerfulness : 

Hear  what  the  voice  from  heaven  declare* 

To  those  in  Christ  who  die ! 

Released  from  all  their  earthly  cares, 

They  reign  with  him  on  high. 

Then  why  lament  departed  friends, 

Or  shake  at  death's  alarms  ? 

Death 's  but  the  servant  Jesus  sends 
To  call  us  to  his  arms. 

The  graves  of  all  bis  saints  he  blessed, 

When  in  the  grave  he  lay  ; 

And  rising  thence,  their  hopes  he  raised 
To  everlasting  day  l 

A  short  prayer  from  the  pastor,  and  the  procession  moves  slowly 
away  towards  the  family  grave-yard,  or  the  country  church.  Here 
the  solemnity  reaches  its  highest  point.  Here  the  long  loved  a^nd 
familiar  form  passes  out  of  sight!  The  deepest  sympathy  hero 
pervades  the  whole  assembly.  Was  it  not  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  that  44  Jesus  wept,”  when  in  company  with  the  family  of 
Bethany  he  became  one  of  the  mourners  for  Lazarus?  44  Jesus 
groaning  in  himself  cometh  to  the  grave!”  0,  what  a  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  sad  effects  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  vanity  of  human  life, 
steals  over  the  spirit,  when,  with  the  sharp  strike  of  the  spade, 
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and  the  dull  heavy  sound  of  falling  clay  upon  the  boards  below,  is 
heard  the  dirging  of  moved  hearts  after  the  well  known  words — 

“  Hark  !  from  the  tomb  a  doleful  sound  !” 

All  is  a  sad  and  impressive  commentary  on  the  words  already 
spoken,  “Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust!”  The  only 
thing  that  causes  the  bent  mourner  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  a  ray  of 
hope,  is  in  the  sentence,  “Looking  for  the  general  resurrection 
Hnd  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!” 
aere  is  light  that  falls  into  the  darkest  spot  of  earth,  from  the 
world  beyond. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  a  funeral  in  the  country  to  see  others 
bathed  in  tears  besides  the  relatives  of  the  departed.  This  gives 
a  feature  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  to  the  scene  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  formal  city  burials.  These  solemnities  being 
so  seldom  witnessed  are  beyond  measure  impressive.  Then,  too, 
there  is  something  in  the  awful  stillness  of  the  country  as  it  lies 
around,  which  gives  one  a  deep  and  indescribable  sense  of  the 
nearness  of  things  not  seen.  One  feels,  for  the  moment,  as  if  all 
the  world  were  together,  and  had  become  silent,  solemn,  and 
devout  in  the  presence  of  death. 

A  scene  like  this  not  only  makes  a  deep  but  also  a  very  lasting 
impression,  especially  upon  the  young,  and  upon  children.  Let 
any  one,  whose  early  recollections  are  associated  with  country 
Scenes,  refer  back  to  early  life.  How  well  are  those  early  funerals 
remembered  !  How  solemn  then  did  death  appear !  At  no  period 
of  after  life  has  the  death  of  another  so  solemnly  affected  our 
hearts. 

We  are  tempted  to  say,  it  seems  a  privilege  to  live  and  die  in  the 
country.  Life  there,  is  perhaps  not  so  enterprising,  not  so  fast  as 
in  towns  and  cities,  but  it  is  far  more  safe.  It  has  not  the  same 
restlessness,  the  same  vanity,  the  same  snares.  It  has  deeper  friend¬ 
ships,  it  has  truer  sympathies,  it  has  a  more  sincere  and  implicit 
love.  Its  bliss  is  not  so  boisterous,  but  far  surer  and  more  enduring. 
Life  there  has  more  reliable  surroundings,  and  death  is  bound  back 
to  life  with  more  and  stronger  cords  of  affectionate  remembrance. 
Wherever  the  waves  of  life  may  toss  us  we  shall  not  cease,  “when 
memory  wakes  her  busy  train,”  to  live  over  again  the  solemn  scenes 
of  our  early  life  in  the  country ;  and  especially  shall  we  ever  feel 
anew  how  death  in  early  life  affected  us.  Then  a  funeral  in  the 
country  was  deeply  solemn,  now  the  remembrance  of  it  is  “mourn¬ 
fully  pleasant.” 


Home. — How  pleasant  is  the  thought  of  home! — “the  place  of 
all  places.”  ’Tis  sweet  to  think,  and  a  blessing  to  all,  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  little  home,  around  which  we  can  gather  the  sweets  and 
pleasures  of  life  uninterrupted. 
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SYMPATHETISCHE  KUENSTE— SYMPATHETIC  ARTS; 
AMULETS,  CHARMS,  TELESMS  OR  TALISMEN,  UN¬ 
LUCKY  DAYS.* 


BY  I.  B.  RUPP. 


The  belief  in  witches,  and  faith  in  sympathetic  arts,  amulets, 
magic  wands,  charms  and  spells,  is  closely  affiliated.  Homer,  the 
father  of  Greek  poets,  speaks  of  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  of  blood 
staunched  by  the  secrets  of  magic  and  by  enchantments.  Homer’s 
Iliad  IV.  Pindar  says,  that  the  centaur  Chiron  cured  by  enchant¬ 
ments.  Pindar’s  Ode  IV.  Theocritus,  Catullus  and  Virgil  teach 
magic  verses  to  make  one  beloved.  Theophrastus  affirms  there  are 
magical  verses  that  cure  sciatica.  Cato  repeats  some  verses  against 
luxations.  Cato  de  Rustic  6 :  160.  Varro  admits  that  some  of 
these  verses  are  powerful  against  the  gout.f 

The  Iatraleptic  method  of  curing  disease  is  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  these  choberim ,  or  charms.  Great  power  has  been,  and  is  still 
ascribed  to  amulets,  and  charms.  The  Ephesians,  whose  city  Pliny 
styles,  “  The  ornament  of  Asia,”  had  great  foith  in  the  Ephesia 
Grammata ,  which  formerly  were  six,  but  whose  numbers  has  been 
increased  by  certain  deceivers.  There  names  were : 


Askion — te. 
Kataskion , 
Lix , 

Tetrax , 
Damncimeus , 
Aision. 


Darkness, 
Light, 

The  Earth, 
The  Year, 

The  Sun, 
Truth — Tauta 


oun  iera  este 


kai  agia — i.  e.,  these  are  holy  and  sacred  things.J  According  to 
Grotius,  if  these  letters  were  pronounced  with  certain  intonations 
of  voice,  they  were  effectual  in  expelling  diseases  or  evil  spirits ; 
or  which,  by  being  written  on  parchment  and  worn  on  the  body  of 
a  person,  operated  as  amulets ||  or  charms  to  guard  against  evil 
spirits,  or  against  danger.  The  magicians,  says  Plutarch,  compel 


*By  permission,  from  Rupp’s  MS.  “  History  of  the  Germans  in  America.”  From 
such  specimens  the  interesting  character  of  the  Author’s  forthcoming  work  may 
be  judged. — Ed.  Guard. 

fThe  Hebrew  word  Chober,  usually  translated  charm,  derived  from  the  Latin 
Carmen ,  is  a  verse  supposed  to  possess  an  occult  power.  In  ancient  times  there 
were  persons  who  charmed  or  lulled  to  inactivity.  Jeremiah  8 :  17,  alludes  to  such. 
Virgil,  Ecelog  VIII :  71,  says  Frigidus  anguis,  in  pratis,  rumpitur  cantando.  The 
cold  snake  in  the  meadow  is  burst  by  charming. 

^Clemen’s  Alexandrianus,  Strom.  Lib.  v.  cap.  8. 

]|Amulet,  in  barbarous  Latin  amuletum,  or  amoletum ,  a  certain  combination  of 
letters  written  on  parchment,  linen,  or  paper,  worn  about  the  person  to  ward  off 
dangers,  diseases,  &c.  The  Kamea  of  the  J  ews ;  the  Greek  Philacteries  with 
passages  from  the  Bible;  the  Fetishes,  stripes  of  parchment,  with  sentences  from 
the  Koran,  which  the  Moorish  priests  sell  to  the  negroes  of  Africa,  are  amulets. 
If  we  believe  St.  Chrysostom,  these  things  were  worn  to  some  extent  by  the  first 
converts  to  Christianity. 
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those  who  are  possessed  with  a  demon  to  recite  and  pronounce 
these  letters  in  a  certain  order.  It  is  also  recorded  that  “when 
Milesius  could  not  prevail,  because  his  antagonist  had  the  Ephesian 
letters  bound  to  his  heels ;  when  this  was  discovered,  and  the  let¬ 
ters  taken  away,  it  is  reported  that  Milesius  threw  him  thirty 
times.”  Plinius,  the  elder,  wore  amulets  as  a  protection  against 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Taci¬ 
tus,  wore  amulets:  “They  woiship  the  mother  of  the  gods;  they 
carry  about  them  the  figures  of  wild  boars  as  the  symbol  of  their 
superstition.  This  amulet,  supplying  the  place  of  all  arms  and 
other  defences,  supports  the  lover  of  the  goddess  even  through  the 
enemies  safely.  '  Germania  cap.  xiv. 

Some  of  the  German  immigrants  had  faith  in  similar  things ; 
and  not  a  few  of  their  descendants,  and  more  recent  immigrants, 
believe  in  sympathetic  arts  and  unlucky  days.  Books  on  these 
subjects  are  very  common.  Johann  George  Hohman’s  “Lang 
Verborgner  Freund,”*  and  Hailman  &  Winebrenner’s  “Centenary 
Almanac,5’  are  frequently  consulted  by  the  superstitious. 

One  of  the  publishers  alluded  to,  says:  “I  place  myself  upon 
the  broad  platform  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  conscience,  in 
regard  to  this  useful  book.”  *  *  *  *  “And  I  ask  thee  again, 

oh,  friend,  male  or  female,  is  it  not  to  my  everlasting  praise,  that 
I  have  had  such  books  printed  ?  Do  I  not  deserve  the  rewards  of 
God  for  it?”f  He  asseverates  most  seriously,  and  those  who  tried 
his  amulets  or  charms,  that  they  have  effectually  cured  diseases, 
guarded  persons  who  wore  them  on  their  bodies  against  the  bane¬ 
ful  influence  of  witches  and  demons  ;  extinguish  fire  without  water. 
A  few,  of  scores  in  the  books  before  the  writer,  can  only  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  this  connection. 

“  Against  evil  spirits  and  all  manner  of  witchcraft. 

I. 

N.I.R. 

I. 

SANCTUS  SPIMTUS 

I. 

N.I.R. 

I. 

“You  must  write  all  the  above  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
carry  it  about  you.” 

“  To  extinguish  fire  without  water. 

“Write  the  following  letters  upon  each  side  of  a  plate,  and 
throw  it  into  fire,  and  it  will  be  extinguished  forthwith : 


*  The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  in  Reading,  1819. 
t  Harrisburg  edition,  pp.  7,  8.  English  translation. 
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Like  the  Jewish  Goetae,  who  pretended  that  they  could  expel 
evil  spirits  from  possessed  persons,  by  means  of  incantations, 
derived  from  King  Solomon,  so  these  sons  of  Sceva  are,  in  their 
pretensions,  not  a  whit  behind  “  certain  vagabond  Jews/* 

u  How  to  expel  evil  spirits  from  man  or  beast . 

“Thou  arch  sorcerous  spirit,  thou  hast  assaulted  N.  N.  Let  the 
evil  spirit  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  into  thy  marrow  and  bone. 
I  adjure  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  five  wounds  of  J.  C.  Thou 
wicked  spirit,  I  exorcise  thee,  for  the  sake  of  the  five  wounds  of 
J.  to  leave  the  flesh,  the  marrow  and  the  bones  of  N.  N.  this  very 
hour.  Restore  him  to  his  wonted  health,  in  the  name  of  *  * 

Many  of  the  Germans  believed  in  these  things,  in  common  with 
some  of  the  English.  Doctor  Witt,  of  Germantown,  who  cam© 
from  England  in  1704,  had  gained  a  broad  fame  as  a  conjuror  and 
astrologer.  He  had  faith  in  the  “  signs  of  the  zodiac5’  and  a un¬ 
lucky  days,”  in  which  many  now  believe.  The  “ Hundred  Jaeh - 
rige  Kallenderf  which  had  been  a  common  text-book  for  several 
centuries,  has  lately  been  reprinted  in  German  and  translated  into 
English,  and  will  do  “heaven-meriting  service”  in  reviving  and 
perpetuating  the  most  superstitious  absurdities  ever  believed.  On© 
or  more  quotations  may  suffice/ 

u  Saturn  is  a  manly,  melancholic,  earthly  and  bad  planet,  which 
is  adverse  and  dangerous  to  human  nature,  and  slow  in  its  opera¬ 
tions.  Saturn  is  the  protector  of  woods,  aged  people,  farmers, 
and  all  those  whose  thoughts  are  of  importance.55  *  *  *  “This 
planet  conveys  prisons,  long  sickness  and  secret  enemies.”  p.  23. 

“  Jupiter. — In  the  life  of  man,  this  planet  reigns  over  the  lungs, 
liver  and  bones,  the  pulse  and  organs  of  generation.  The  lands 
under  its  protection  are  Portugal,  Sicily,  Calabria,  Normandy, 
Lybia,  Pamphilia,  Spain,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  Arabia,”  &c.  p.  34. 

“  Venus. — In  the  human  body  it  governs  the  mother,  kidneys, 
seed,  breast,  throat,  loins,  liver  and  smelt.  To  this  planet  the 
following  countries  are  belonging,  viz:  Austria,  A lsacia,  Livonia, 
Lorraine,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Franconia,5’  &c.  p.  57. 

“  Tke  Moon. — It  creates  people  restless,  they  like  to  travel  and 
lead  a  life  of  dissipation ;  it  indicates  queens,  widows,  mothers, 
married  women,  the  common  rabble.”  *  *  *  “It  governs  the 

*  These  quotations  are  literally  from  the  first  revised  American  edition,  a  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German,  entered  according  to  an  act  of  Congress,  1849,  by  Hail- 
man  &  Wianebrenner 
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left  eye  in  men  and  the  right  eye  in  women,  the  stomach,  body 
and  bowels,  the  liver  of  women,  &c.  Lands  belonging  to  it,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Holland,  Zealand,  Prussia,"  &c.  p.  72.* 

Abruptly  as  it  may  appear  the  question  is  asked,  how  long  will 
these  curious  arts  be  practiced,  and  men  believe  in  the  nonsense 
published  by  these  “benefactors?"  Who  will  venture  to  say? 

That  some  sort  of  superstition  has  ever  troubled  the  wavering, 
the  fanatical  and  unbelieving,  history  proves  conclusively.  And 
it  ever  will,  so  long  as  fanaticism  and  unbelief  exist.  Extremes, 
as  they  may  seem,  fanaticism  and  unbelief  are  the  supports  of 
superstition.  Fanatics  and  infidels  may  disavow;  but  the  facts 
in  the  case  are  stubbornly  against  them  and  such  disavowal. 

*Oq  page  83  is  a  catalogue  of  *«  unhappy  days  contained  in  every  month.”  To 
Introduce  them  here,  is  not  deemed  safe,  lest  one  should  be  liable  to  a  suit  for 
infringing  upon  the  copy-right.  “  Compilers”  and  authors,  as  well  as  other  men, 
are  sensitive  on  this  subject.  Past  experience  interposes  pleading,  “act  cautiously.” 


SELFISHNESS  UNCHRISTIAN. 

Live  for  some  purpose  in  the  world.  Fill  up  the  measure  of  duty 
to  others.  Conduct  yourself  so  that  you  shall  be  missed  with  sor¬ 
row  when  you  are  gone.  Multitudes  of  our  species  are  living  in 
Buch  a  selfish  manner  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered 
after  their  disappearance.  They  leave  behind  them  scarcely  any 
traces  of  their  existence,  but  are  forgotten  almost  as  though 
had  never  been.  They  are,  while  they  live,  like  one  pebble 
unobserved  among  a  million  on  the  shore,  and  when  they  die  they 
are  like  that  same  pebble  thrown  into  the  sea,  which  just  ruffles 
the  surface,  and  is  forgotten  without  being  missed  from  the  beach. 
They  are  neither  regretted  by  the  rich,  wanted  by  the  poor,  nor 
celebrated  by  the  learned.  Who  has  been  better  for  their  life? 
Whose  tears  have  they  dried  up?  Whose  miseries  have  they 
healed  ?  Whose  wants  supplied  ?  Who  would  unbar  the  gates  of 
life  to  re-admit  them  to  existence,  or  what  face  would  greet  them 
back  to  our  world  with  a  smile  ?  Wretched,  unproductive  mode 
of  existence !  Selfishness  is  its  own  curse ;  it  is  a  starving  vice. 
The  man  who  does  no  good,  gets  none.  He  is  like  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  neither  yielding  fruit  nor  seeing  when  good  cometh ;  a 
stunted,  dwarfish,  miserable  shrub. 


Knowledge  may  slumber  in  the  memory,  but  it  never  dies ;  it 
is  like  the  dormouse  in  the  ivied  tower,  that  sleeps  while  winter 
lasts,  but  awakes  with  the  warm  breath  of  spring. 
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HUMILITY. 


0  !  learn  that  it  is  only  by  the  lowly 
That  paths  of  peace  are  trod  ; 

If  thou  wouldst  keep  thy  garments  white  and  holy, 
Walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

The  man  with  earthly  wisdom  high  uplifted 
Is  in  God’s  sight  a  fool ; 

But  he  in  heavenly  truth  most  deeply  gifted, 

Sits  highest  in  Christ’s  school. 

The  lowest  spirit  God  hath  consecrated 
As  his  abiding  rest; 

And  angels  by  some  patriarch’s  tent  have  waited, 
When  kings  had  no  such  guest. 

The  dew  that  never  wets  the  flinty  mountain, 
Falls  in  the  valleys  free  ; 

Bright  verdure  fringes  the  small  desert- fountain, 
But  barren  sand  the  sea. 

Not  in  the  stately  oak  the  fragrance  dwelleth. 
Which  charms  the  general  wood, 

But  in  the  violet  low,  whose  sweetness  telleth 
Its  unseen  neighborhood. 


The  censor  swung  by  the  proud  hand  of  merit, 

Fumes  with  a  fire  abhorred  ; 

But  Faith’s  two  mites,  dropped  covertly,  inherit 
A  blessing  from  the  Lord. 

Round  holiness  a  gentle  radiance  hovers, 

A  sweet,  unconscious  grace. 

Which,  even  in  shrinking,  evermore  discovers 
The  brightness  on  his  face. 

Where  God  abides,  Contentment  is  an  honor, 

Such  guerdon  Meekness  knows  ; 

His  peace  within  her,  and  His  smile  upon  her, 

Her  saintly  way  she  goes. 

Through  the  strait  gate  o l  life  she  passes,  stooping 
With  sandels  on  her  feet; 

The  pure- eyed  graces,  with  linked  palms,  come  trooping, 
Their  sister  fair  to  greet. 

The  angels  bend  their  eyes  upon  her  goings, 

And  guard  her  from  annoy; 

Heaven  fills  her  quiet  heart  with  overflowings 
Of  calm,  celestial  joy. 

The  Saviour  loves  her,  for  she  wears  the  vesture 
With  which  she  walked  on  earth. 

And  through  her  childlike  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture, 
He  knows  her  heavenly  birth. 


He  now  beholds  this  seal  of  glory  graven 
On  all  whom  He  redeems, 

And  in  His  own  bright  city,  crystal- paven, 

On  every  brow  it  gleams. 

The  white-robed  saints,  the  throne-steps  singing  under 
Their  state  all  meekly  wear; 

Their  pauseless  praise  wells  up  from  hearts  which  wonder 
That  ever  they  came  there.  g ii& 
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THE  NUMBER  OF  THE  DEAD. 

“  Earth  has  hosts,  bat  thoa  canst  show 

Many  myriads  for  her  one  !”  Croly. 

The  mind  sinks  under  the  number,  almost  numberless,  of  those 
who  have  been  successively  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  have 
bowed,  in  their  turns,  to  the  common  sentence.  Scarce  one  in 
many,  many  thousands,  has  left  more  than  the  briefest  record  of 
his  name ;  yet  of  each  it  is  true  that — 

“  He  was  whatever  thou  hast  been, 

He  is  what  thoa  Bhalt  be.” 

The  present  population  of  the  earth  is  estimated,  with  seeming 
probability,  at  a  thousand  millions.  Almost  six  thousand  years 
are  numbered  since  the  creation.  The  first  two  thousand  years 
embraced  about  eighteen  generations,  before  the  life  of  man  had  its 
present  limits.  During  the  later  four  thousand  years,  three  gene¬ 
rations  have  lived  within  each  century.  The  succession  of  gene¬ 
rations  may  therefore  be  computed  at  a  hundred  and  forty.  Of 
the  population  of  the  earth  before  the  flood,  not  even  the  most 
conjectural  calculation  can  be  ventured;  but  probably  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  violence  and  crime  may  have  prevented  that  vast  increase, 
which,  in  so  long  a  space,  and  when  the  frame  so  defied  disease, 
might  else  have  overspread  the  globe.  After  the  flood,  the  East¬ 
ern  lands,  Egypt,  Assyria,  India,  China,  were  soon  the  seats  of 
mighty  empires;  of  which  some  were  for  a  time,  and  others  have 
been  to  this  day,  obeyed  by  the  most  compact  and  multitudinous 
populations.  The  remoter  lands  were  more  gradually  and  more 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  history  of  many  generations  is  covered 
with  impenetrable  darkness;  but  except  among  the  wildest  barba¬ 
rians,  the  population  supposed  before  accurate  knowledge  could  be 
obtained  has  commonly  been  less  than  that  which  actually  appear¬ 
ed  after  better  inquiry.  It  will  not  be  an  extravagant,  although 
an  uncertain  computation,  if  the  average  number  of  each  genera¬ 
tion  be  reckoned  at  one-fifth  of  the  present ;  and  then  the  entire 
number  would  be  twenty-eight  thousands  of  millions.  To  admit 
Buch  a  number  into  the  imagination,  we  can  conceive  that  twenty- 
eight  of  the  chief  empires  of  the  earth  contained  each  a  hundred  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  that  each  of  these  provinces  contained  five  cities  of 
the  magnitude  of  London.  These  fourteen  thousand  Londons  could 
perhaps  embrace  the  armies  of  the  dead. 

The  city  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  inhabited,  through  several 
ages,  by  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  persons  ;  and  probably 
ts  mounds  look  down  upon  wbat  remains  of  six  or  seven  millions. 
A  still  vaster  multitude  is  covered  by  the  desolate  plain  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  Not  less  than  fifteen  milliens  of  bodies  must,  in  the  space  of 
twenty-five  centuries,  have  been  mingled  with  the  dust  of  Christian 
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and  Pagan  Rome.  At  least  half  as  many  more  must  sleep  under 
the  new  Rome  of  Constantine.  Some  of  those  great  capitals  of  the 
remote  East  bury  several  millions  in  a  century.  But,  in  truth,  the 
bones  of  hosts  more  numerous  than  ever  stood  living  on  one  spot 
have  been  laid  beneath  many  a  fair  town  whose  inhabitants  may 
scarce  ever  have  thought  how  the  progress  of  ages  had  made  their 
home  so  prodigious  a  sepulchre.  Two  millions  of  skulls  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris.  The  ten  thousand  parishes  of 
England  contain  ten  thousand  churchyards ;  and  the  clay  of  every 
churchyard  contains  a  part  of  thousands  of  frames,  once  warm  and 
buoyant.  It  is  enough  to  make  the  simple  comparison  between  the 
present  population  of  any  old  district  or  town,  and  its  collective 
population  in  all  the  past ;  and  the  mind  will  grasp  the  Superior 
number  of  the  dead  beyond  the  living. 

“All  that  tread 

The  globe,  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.” 

The  surface  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  it  is  dry  land,  is  estimated  at 
nearly  forty  millions  of  square  miles.  If  twenty-eight  thousand# 
of  millions  of  inhabitants  have  sojourned  upon  it,  and  could  once 
more  be  distributed  over  it,  every  square  mile  would  receive  seven 
hundred  persons.  The  average  population  of  England  is  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  for  a  square  mile,  that  of  the  whole  territory  of 
the  United  States  less  than  eight.  Could  the  dead  live  again  upon 
the  earth,  they  would  make  every  spot  almost  three  times  as  popu¬ 
lous  as  the  British  isles,  and  almost  a  hundred  fold  more  than  the 
American  Republic. 

On  individuals  so  numberless  the  decree  that  sends  man  to  bis 
dust  has  already  passed  into  execution.  The  dead  exceed  five-fold 
the  minutes  since  the  creation ;  and  in  the  last  hour  more  than 
three  thousand  bodies  must  have  fallen.  Every  year,  one  individ¬ 
ual  amongst  twenty-seven  dies  in  Russia  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York :  one  amongst  thirty  in  Greece :  one  amongst  thirty-two  in 
Sicily :  one  amongst  thirty-six  in  Prussia :  one  amongst  thirty- 
nine  in  France  and  Holland  :  one  amongst  forty-two  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  one  amongst  forty-three  in  Belgium  :  one  amongst  fifty-three 
in  England.  Till  the  end  of  time  this  mighty  train  must  be  swell¬ 
ed  by  all  who  shall  live  :  the  extent  of  the  procession  can  be  known 
only  when  it  has  completely  passed.  So  immeasurable  has  been 
the  triumph  of  the  last  enemy  of  man,  while  but  those  two  excep¬ 
tions  forbid  us  to  name  it  universal.  One  was  “  translated  that  he 
should  not  see  death ;  the  other  “  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven,”  with  “a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire;’9  that  what, 
in  the  last  day,  shall  be  seen  in  millions,  might  already  hate  been 
recorded  of  more  than  one. 
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The  Birds  or  the  Bible.  By  Her.  H.  Ilarbaugh,  author  of  “The  Heavenly 
Recognition,”  “The  Heavenly  Home,”  &c.,  &c.  Elegantly  illustrated.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  Lindeay  &  Blakiston.  1854.  (4to,  300  pp  ) 

Reader,  art  thou  entertaining  this  season  some  serious  thoughts  of  making  to  her 
vrhom  thou  wottest  of,  a  very  handsome  present?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  too 
inquisitive.  We  atk  not  the  lady’s  name.  Thy  particular  intentions  cannot  be 
kept  too  seoret.  If  told  abroad  they  might  reach  her  own  ears,  and  that  would  be 
a  mishap  indeed.  In  the  eyes  of  a  fair  receiver  the  value  of  a  present  is  muoh 
enhanced  by  having  it  come  into  her  hands  with  a  sudden  surprise,  having  caBt 
before  it  no  premonitory  shadows.  We  ask  not,  then,  whether  she  be  of  thine  own 
household — thy  mother,  for  instance,  or  sister,  or  wife  or  darling  child;  or  whether, 
if  these  latter  two  be  wanting,  she  be  some  fair  acquaintance  in  the  neighboring 
Street  whom  thou  lovest  to  visit  these  cool  autumnal  evenings;  or,  peradventure, 
thou  art  a  lonesome  man,  like  myself,  whose  loved  ones  are  far  away,  yet  thou 
vrishest  still  to  send  them  some  token  of  tby  regard  more  valuable  tLan  letters. 
Keep  all  this  to  thyself.  We  wish  not  to  pry  into  the  sanctity  of  thy  kind  inffationtf 
It  is  altogether  about  the  selection  of  the  article  that  we  are  concerned  at  present, 
and  on  this  subject  we  would  fain  hold  with  thee  a  short  parley. 

Take  thy  time.  Look  well  around  thee  before  thou  settlest  on  thy  choice.  It  is 
yet  three  lull  months  till  Christmas.  In  aa  affair  of  such  great  moment  it  is  not 
well  for  thee  to  be  over  hasty.  Show  thy  good  taste.  For  gold  or  silver- ware,  or 
Parisian  statuettes,  or  some  choice  articles  of  furniture,  hast  thou  a  fancy  ?  All 
right  enough.  These  are  worthy  and  lasting.  Still,  in  these  things  I  confess  I  am 
no  connoisseur,  and,  with  respect  to  their  selection,  I  feel  unqualified  to  give  advice. 
Stndy,  if  thou  oaust,  the  taste  and  wants  of  her  thou  wishest  to  please,  and  select 
accordingly. 

May  be,  however,  thy  predilections  are  for  literature,  and  thou  meditatest  some 
day  soon  to  venture  into  some  book  store  and  from  its  shelves  or  counter  select  and 
earry  off  a  handsome  volume.  In  this  department  we  feel  more  at  home.  Shall 
we  throw  thee  out,  then,  before  thou  goest,  a  few  hints  and  cautions  ?  In  the  first 
place  be  not  carried  away  with  every  new  novel  thou  seest,  however  handsomely 
gotten  up  it  may  be,  and  popular,  and  bepraised  by  the  critios.  It  has  not  yet 
Stood  the  test  of  time.  Rather  take  some  choice  old  poet,  or  later  writer’s  book, 
whose  reputation  is  established.  Where  now  are  your  Queechies,  your  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabins  and  your  Wide,  Wide  Worlds,  which  a  few  years  since  were  pro¬ 
nounced  standard  works  ?  They  have  all  passed  away,  like  the  fashions,  to  give 
place  for  others,  which  will,  no  deubt,  soon  be  displaced  in  their  turns.  Above 
all,  I  would  have  thee  eschew  all  Annuals,  however  handsomely  gotten  up.  As 
their  name  imports,  they  are  intended  to  please  but  for  a  season ;  and  I  would 
have  thee  purchase  something  substantial  and  lasting.  This  the  maiden  or  lady 
Whom  thou  art  thinking  deserveth  at  thine  bands.  Ou  their  title  pages  these  brief 
annuals  bear  conspicuously  their  Rom  in  figures,  and  when  out  of  date  they  are 
always  out  of  place.  As  their  year  expires,  like  an  old  almanac,  they  must  be 
thrown  aside  to  make  room  for  others  more  fresh  and  new.  Some  choice  one,  per¬ 
haps,  by  its  fair  owner,  may  be  retained  abroad  in  her  parlor,  for  a  year  or  two 
beyond  its  time;  but,  in  the  end,  she  will  quietly  remove  it  from  her  centre  table. 
Dates  are  ugly  things ;  and  what  fair  lady  would  wish  it  to  be  known  that  she  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  presents  even  from  yourself  so  many  years  sgo  ? 

Thou  wouldst  not  then  recommend,  methinks  I  hear  some  one  conclude  from 
my  remarks,  as  a  Christmas  present,  i he  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article:  The  Birds  ot  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  author  of  tbo 
Heavenly  Recognition,  the  Heavenly  Home,  &c.,  &c.,  elegantly  illustrated,  Gen- 
tie  reader,  thou  ahouldst  not  so  conclude.  A  copy  of  the  work  lies  before  me  ou 
my  table,  which  has  been  tbesupgester  of  these  remarks.  A  solid  book  it  is,  after 
the  old  English  fashion,  substantially  bound  in  richly  embossed  dove-colored 
Turkey  Morocco,  and  about  it  there  is  au  odor  of  antiquity  which  tells  that  it 
will  last.  The  things  about  which  it  treats  are  taken  from  the  best  and  most 
ancient  classics  in  the  world.  But  while  they  are  thus  rendered  saerrd  and  ven¬ 
erable,  they  are  by  no  means  antiquated  and  obsolete,  but  belong  also  to  living 
nature  as  seen  by  us  still  in  the  fields  and  forests,  or  about  our  barns  and  houses 
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The  author,  therefore,  has  drawn  his  descriptions  and  anecdotes  and  incidents  not 
only  from  old  tomes,  but  also  from  modern  authors  and  observation;  and  over  the 
whole  has  he  thrown  besides  the  witchery  of  his  own  happy  style  and  fancy.  As 
he  remarks  himself  in  his  preface,  he  has  endeavored  not  so  much  to  give  descrip¬ 
tions  of  dead  birds  as  to  make  pictures  of  living  ones;  and  in  this  endeavor  he  has 
certainly  well  succeeded.  His  book  is  animated  not  only  with  the  finest  plumage* 
but  also  with  the  richest  warbling,  and  resembles  more  a  grove  than  a  cabinet.  T 
take  it  up  and  it  falls  open  before  me  at  the  picture  of  the  swan  ; 

“  The  tall-built  Swann,  faire  type  of  pride  confest 

and  I  am  surprised  how  skilfully  and  well  the  painter  has  succeeded  in  setting  forth 
all  the  graces  of  that  bird  as  seen  in  nature  and  described  by  the  poets.  How  he 
rides  along  in  all  the  majesty  of  ease,  while  he  swells  his  lifted  chest,  and  flings 
backward  his  bridled  neck  between  his  “  luxuriant  wings  of  whitest  garniture” 
and  “  glorying  looks  around  the  silent  tides  !”  As  advances  his  “  downy  prow” 
how  he  rumples  before  him  the  surface  into  circling  waves  (excuse  my  poeticais) 
which  are  already  felt  by  the  broad,  floating  green  leaves  of  that  water-lily,  and 
soon  his  breast  will  be  bearing  down  its  snowy  petals.  How  much  the  picture  is 
improved  by  being  thus  faithfully  and  naturally  colored !  But,  reader,  I  have  no 
time  to  be  showing  you  all  the  illustrations.  You  must  look  at  them  for  yourself 
at  your  leisure.  Superb  as  these  are,  however,  it  i3  not  on  them  that  the  merits  of 
the  work  entirely  rest.  It  is  replete  also  with  choice  passages  from  the  old  poets, 
and  some  that  are  excellent,  though  new.  In  ever  thought  so  many  fine  things  had 
been  written  about  the  birds.  Rare  descriptions  it  contains  from  the  best  authors, 
from  Chaucer  down  to  our  own  Poe.  If  the  stars  are  the  poetry  of  heaven,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  birds  are  the  poetry  of  the  atmosphere.  What  a  ohoiee  fragment  of 
old  English  poetry  is  that  from  the  Bibliotheka  Biblica  description  of  the  birds  of  the 
Bible  forbidden  to  be  eaten !  How  soothing  and  consoling  that  poem  on  the  dove,  by 
Mary  Townsend,  suggested  by  the  Raven  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  which  is  also  inserted 
in  the  volume,  and  te  which  this  forms  a  happy  contrast  or  counterpart ;  his  being 
the  embodiment  of  dark  despair,  but  hers  that  of  consolation  and  heavenly  hope . 
How  tender  and  pleasing,  too,  that  ode  to  the  cuckoo,  commencing — 

“  Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove !” 

These,  apart  from  the  many  appropriate  passages  from  the  ancient  and  modern 
classics  introduced,  which,  of  course,  are  very  fine. 

The  readers  of  the  Guardian  may  suppose  themselves  posted  up  on  these  matters, 
having  read  the  descriptions  as  they  first  came  out  ia  that  periodical,  but  let  me  tell 
them  that  the  hasty  sketches  there  inserted  have  all  been  remodel  ed  and  re  writ¬ 
ten,  and  so  much  additional  matter  added  that  they  could  hardly  tell  them  to  bo 
the  same. 

The  book  we  pronounce,  then,  a  fine  specimen  of  what  might  properly  be  called 
the  Perennials.  One  that  will  not  waste  its  sweetness  in  a  single  year,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  bloom  for  many — one  that  will  not  be  superseded  or  impaired,  but,  like  a 
good  old  painting,  keep  its  place  and  be  rather  improved  by  age — one  that  will  rest 
comfortably  beside  even  the  Bible,  or  any  other  good  book,  and  not  feel  out  of 
place — one  that  will  delight  not  only  youth  and  beauty  and  chilhood  with  his 
laughing  eyes,  but  be  read  with  pleasure  also  by  manhood,  and  lighten  with  a 
mellow  smile  even  the  cheek  of  hoary  eld,  as  he  pores  over  it  earnestly  through 
bis  sober  glasses.  w.  m  n, 

Herman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of  Geethe.  Translated  by  Thomas 

Conrad  Porter.  New  York:  Riker,  Thorne  &  Co.,  128 Fulton  st.  1854  (pp.  168.) 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Goethe’s  poems  in  au  Euglish  dress. 
The  original  being  in  hexamater  verse,  which  is  “  au  almost  unmanageable  metre,” 
the  translator  has  preferred  to  drop  the  poetic  style,  and  has  given  us  a  most 
amoothly-flowing  prose  poem.  Professor  Porter  excels  as  a  translator.  So  well  is 
this  work  done,  that  even  one  acquainted  with  both  German  and  English  forms  of 
thought  and  expression  cannc-t  feel  in  the  least  that  it  is  a  translation.  The  style 
is  simple,  natural,  beautiful.  We  regard  Hermau  and  Dorothea  as  fine  a  specimen 
.  of  pure  Saxon  English  as  modern  English  literature  can  furnish.  A  thousand 
thanks  to  the  translator  and  publishers  for  this  classic  of  Goethe,  which  is  now,  in 
English,  a  classic  still.  The  mechanioal  execution  of  the  work,  like  all  works 
emanating  from  this  house,  is  of  a  superior  character. 
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MARY  MAGDALENE. 

by  JUK  EDITOR. 

Jesus,  my  thy  blood  alone 
Hath  powpr  sufficient  to  :tfone  ; 

Thy  blood  can  ra  >k»  me  white  as  snow, 

No  Jewish  type*  coul.i  cleanse  me  so! 

Blessed  in  the  highest,  and  blessed  forever,  be  the  saving  grace 
which  has  come  by  Jesus  Christ!  It  is  sufficient  for  all — it  is 
suited  to  all.  It  takes  the  king  upon  the  throne,  and  the  beggar 
by  the  wayside — it  takes  the  learned  Saul,  and  the  ignorant  publi¬ 
can,  and  creates  them  anew  into  the  image  of  God.  A  heavenly 
leaven  brought  into  the  bosom  of  humanity  by  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  it  goes  forth  from  Him  as  a  silent  under-current  of  new 
life,  penetrating  and  renovating  all  hearts  that  will  submit  to  its 
power,  sanctifying  their  whole  personal  life  and  all  their  social  re¬ 
lations,  and  developing  a  holy  kingdom  of  eternal  love  from  amid 
the  wrecks,  ruins  and  miseries  of  the  fall.  A  mighty  conqueror 
to  this  grace  in  Christ.  The  sacred  records  are  full  of  its  trophies. 
Multitudes  followed  him,  and  virtue  went  out  from  him,  healing 
them  all.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  subjects  of  his  healing 
power  and  grace,  was  “Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went 
seven  devils.” 

Let  us  trace  the  life  of  this  wonderful  woman  — wonderful  in  her 
sins,  and  wonderful  in  Christ.  Her  life  is  full  of  wonders,  full  of 
instruction,  full  of  encouragement,  and  full  of  comfort. 

§  I.  Mary  Magdalene  among  devils. 

Mary  Magdalene  among  devils!  YVhat  fearful  words  !  What  a 
shocking  idea  !  What  a  horrid  situation  !  Yet  such  is  the  awfully 
dark  background  upon  which  the  picture  of  this  woman  is  drawn 
by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  where  site  is  first  presented  to  our  view 
in  the  sacred  scriptures.  “  Mary,  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
went  seven  devils  !”  • 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  picture  fully  to  our  minds  the  awful  ap¬ 
pearance  and  condition  of  a  person  possessed  with  unclean  spirits. 
We  h  ave  a  graphic  description  of  one,  by  one  of  the  sacred  writers, 
which  may  help  us  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  condition  of 
these  wretched  beings.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Saviour  stepped 
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out  of  the  ship  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Tiberias,  “  there  met  him 
out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling 
among  the  tombs;  and  no  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains: 
because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and 
the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters 
broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man  tame  him.  And  always, 
night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  tombs, 
crying  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.”  Such  was  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  was  possessed  with  one  evil  spirit;  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  wretched  Magdalene,  who  was  under  the 
power  of  seven  ! 

The  number  seven,  among  the  Jews,  denoted  perfection,  complete¬ 
ness,  or  fullness.  It  has,  no  doubt,  that  signification  here.  She 
was  perfectly  under  the  power  of  evil — she  was  completely  wicked 
— she  was  full  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  devil.  Her  heart  was 
the  home  of  evil  spirits.  Her  dispositions,  affections,  thoughts, 
words  and  actions  were  all  poisoned  and  polluted  by  the  dreadful 
virus  of  sin.  Every  picture  of  sin  given  in  the  scriptures  had  it& 
complete  fulfilment  in  her  dark  spirit.  It  was  an  unclean  sepulchre, 
a  den  of  foul  beasts  and  fearful  birds  of  the  night,  the  abode  of 
vipers  and  asps — in  short  the  expression,  seven  devils,  represents  the 
very  incarnation  of  all  evil,  a  monster  who  is  the  by-word  and  as¬ 
tonishment  of  all  good  beings.  Such  was  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
company,  and  under  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  What  a  wreck — 
what  a  ruin  is  here  ! 

Such  was  Mary  Magdalene  !  Was  she  always  such?  Or  had  she 
Seen  other  and  better  days  ?  Is  this  the  miserable  remains  of  an 
ordinary  person,  or  is  it  the  ruins  of  some  noble  spirit?  Is  this  per¬ 
haps  the  fearful  final  result  of  the  fall  of  a  once  eminent  woman  ? 
One  who  was  endowed  with  personal  nobility,  of  one  who  stood 
in  high  places,  and  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  life  ?  This  would 
seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  very  greatness  of  the  ruin.  The  master 
spirit  of  the  pit,  is  such,  because  of  the  high  position  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  before  his  fall ;  so,  on  earth,  it  takes  a  superior  spirit  to  be, 
superlatively  wicked.  Her  name  is  associated  with  “Joanna,  the 
wife  of  Chuza,  Herod’s  steward.” 

If  we  inquire  farther  into  the  previous  character  and  standing  of 
this  woman,  we  shall  find  more  evidence  in  favor  of  the  correctness 
of  that  tradition  which  has  assigned  her  a  connection  with  some  of 
the  first  families  of  the  land,  and  which  designates  her  as  possessed 
of  superior  personal  attractions  and  excellencies.  May  not  her 
very  name  open  to  us  a  view  into  her  previous  life  and  position  ? 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  wickedness  of  this  woman 
lay  chiefly  in  one  particular  direction — and  that  was  lasciviousness, 
prostitution.  This  indeed  has  been  almost  a  general  impression. 
This  view  has  however  been  received  rather  from  tradition  than 
from  any  evidence  appearing  in  the  sacred  record,  . 
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If  we  take  her  to  be  the  same  person  as  some  suppose  who  wept 
at  the  Saviour’s  feet  in  the  Pharisee’s  house,  then  there  may  be 
some  ground  for  such  a  suspicion.  The  Pharisees  say,  “this  man, 
if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of 
woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him;  for  she  is  a  sinner. v  We  get  the 
impression  from  this  naturally  that  she  was  of  such  general  ill-fame, 
that  her  very  presence  was  sufficient  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the 
character  of  those  who  tolerated  her  near  them. 

It  was  under  the  idea  that  Magdalene  was,  before  her  conversion, 
of  this  character.  That  there  were  societies  of  nuns,  consisting 
of  penitent  and  reformed  courtezans,  formed  quite  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church — these  societies  were  called  Magdalenettes. 
The  first  of  these  was  founded  at  Naples,  1324.  The  second  at 
Paris  in  1492 ;  another  at  Mentz  in  1542;  and  another  at  Bordeaux 
in  1618.  Even  in  our  own  Atlantic  cities,  societies  having  in  view 
the  restoration  of  that  most  debased  of  all  classes  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  have  been  formed  in  late  years,  bearing  the  name  of  Mag¬ 
dalene.  That  religion  is  certainly  from  heaven  which  can  lay  hold 
upon  persons  so  low,  and  raise  them  so  high. 

We  are  not  zealous  to  fix  upon  her  this  character  ;  yet  we  have 
seen  that  the  expression,  “seven  devils,”  implies  a  perfect  and  en¬ 
tire  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  all  and  every  evil.  If  any  sin  on 
earth  can  lay  claim  to  superlative  dishonor  and  shame,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  this.  It  involves  all  vices.  It  is  connected  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  live  under  its  power,  with  all  deceit,  drunkenness, 
cursing  and  blasphemy. 

Scripture  names  always  have  a  signification,  and  are  often  pro¬ 
phetic — indicating  the  future  character  of  the  person  named.  It 
is  not  difficult  certainly  for  one  who  has  faith  in  a  superintending 
providence  to  believe,  that  the  names  intended  for  persons  who 
should  afterwards  become  distinguished,  should  be  conceived  under 
the  influence  of  a  divine  suggestion.  How  appropriate  are  these  : 

Saul — Spoiler.  Paul — Worker.  Stephen — a  Crown. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  give  to  their  children  but 
one  name — a  second  name,  in  the  case  of  those  who  received  two, 
Was  given  as  a  mark  of  some  peculiarity  which  manifested  itself 
afterwards  in  the  person.  Thus  our  Saviour  was  at  first  called 
Jesus,  but  afterwards  he  received  the  name  Christ,  which  means 
anointed,  to  designate  him  in  his  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest  and 
King.  Thus  Simon  was  first  called  Bar-Jona,  son  of  a  dove ;  this 
again  was  afterwards  changed  into  Peter,  a  rock,  as  a  prophecy  of 
the  permanent  service  which  he  should  render  the  church.  Judas 
received  the  additional  name  Iscariot,  which  means  a  murderer — 
how  truly  prophetic  !  In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  did  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene  receive  her  second,  or  additional  name.  It  signifies  “a 
tower,  grand,  elevated,  magnificent.”  Some  suppose  that  she  was 
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so  called  as  being  from  a  place  called  Magdala  ;  this  however  is 
doubtful ;  and  even  if  this  is  the  origin  of  her  second  name,  it 
would  nevertheless  show  that  she  must  have  been  a  personage  of 
consideration  or  she  would  not  have  been  thus  honorably  designated. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  easy  and  natural  to  take  the  name  as 
designating  her  descent  from  some  high  family,  or  that  she  received 
it  from  a  corresponding  feature  or  trait  in  her  personal  appearance. 
Not  without  some  adequate  reason,  certainly,  did  she  receive  an 
addition  to  her  name,  which  means  “grand,  elevated,  magnificent.” 

But  alas  !  what  a  contrast !  Once  the  noble,  polite,  refined  and 
commanding  Magdalene  ;  now  a  miserable  wreck  of  sin — the  fear¬ 
ful  abode  of  foul  spirits.  What  a  change !  What  was  once  a 
noble-minded  woman  is  now  a  monster. 

How  was  this  woman  reduced  to  this  sad  condition?  Not  by  one 
step  did  she  reach  the  depths  of  degradation  and  shame.  It  was  a 
gradual  descent.  Ah!  too  well  do  we  see  specimens  of  the  fearful 
process  in  many  around  us.  Was  she  beautiful — beauty  is  a  fear¬ 
ful  gift — then  she  was  flattered ;  this  soon  brought  on  that  pride 
which  goeth  before  destruction,  and  that  haughty  spirit  which 
cometh  before  a  fall.  Was  she  intelligent  and  socially  refined? 
how  naturally  would  this  lead  her  on  to  seek  still  more  her  happi¬ 
ness  in  those  outward  graces  which  a  hollow  world  admires.  Was 
she  fond  of  pleasure  ?  her  personal  qualities  would  ensure  her  ad¬ 
mittance  into  the  gayest  circles.  Every  avenue  of  temptation  lay 
open  before  her.  The  power  of  evil  gradually  took  possession  of 
her,  and  she  yielded  herself  more  and  more  to  the  service  of  sin. 
One  restraint  after  another  was  cast  away  ;  and  at  length  her  life 
changed  into  a  coarser,  ruder,  and  wilder  current.  In  time,  for 
her  sins,  she  was  cast  forth  from  the  circle  of  her  friends,  and  soon 
we  find  her  in  the  lowest  outskirts  of  society  !  Yielding  to  despair, 
she  determines  madly  to  cast  herself  away,  in  order  to  harden  her¬ 
self  more  entirely  against  the  just  frowns  of  that  society  against 
whose  purity  she  had  sinned.  Now  under  the  power  of  evil,  in 
soul  and  body,  preyed  upon  by  a  tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  and 
haunted  by  the  mournful  remembrance  of  purer  and  better  days, 
her  misery  is  at  length  complete. 

But  why  do  we  attempt  to  trace  the  particular  course  of  life 
which  gradually  led  her  into  her  present  condition  ?  Enough  ;  we 
know  it  was  a  life  of  sin,  which  became  ripe  at  length  in  making 
her,  soul  and  body,  the  habitatiou  of  devils.  Her  own  ways  have 
beset  her.  Her  innocence  is  gone.  Her  heart  is  black — her  affec¬ 
tions  are  polluted — her  eye  is  wild — and  her  countenance,  in  all  its 
features,  doth  witness  against  her.  In  her  the  Poet’s  picture  of 
the  full  and  final  effects  of  an  abandoned  life  of  sin  is  realized. 

“ — Never  yet  hath  day  beam  burned 
Upon  a  brow  more  fierce  than  that; 

Sullenly  fierce — a  mixture  dire, 

Like  thunder  clouds,  of  gloom  and  fire ! 
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In  which  the  experienced  eye  coaid  read 
Dark  tales  of  many  a  rntblees  deed; 

The  ruined  maid — the  shrine  profaned — 

Oaths  broken — and  the  threshold  stained 
With  blood  of  guests!  there  written  all. 

Black  as  the  damning  drops  that  fall 
From  the  denouncing  Angel’s  pen, 

Ere  mercy  weeps  them  out  again.” 

Let  us  turn  to  a  lovelier  picture. 

§  I.  Mary  Magdalene  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  sinner  should  also  be  found  at  last 
among  the  believing  disciples,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind.  Can 
this  child  of  Hell,  be  made  an  heir  of  Heaven?  Yes  !  We  repeat: 
Blessed  in  the  highest,  and  blessed  forever,  be  that  saving  grace 
■which  came  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  is  sufficient  for  all — it  is  suited  to 
all!  “This  man  receiveth  sinners,”  was  intended  as  a  reproach  by 
the  Pharisees,  but  it  is  in  truth  his  highest  honor.  “  Behold,  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  !”  We  feel  a  joy  similar  to  that 
which  pervaded  the  heart  of  the  good  shepherd  who  returned  with 
the  one  wandering  sheep  upon  his  shoulder,  when  we  think  of  this 
deeply  fallen  sinner  returning  at  length  to  the  Saviour’s  arms. 
Christians,  who  know  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  by  happy  experi¬ 
ence,  feel  like  calling  to  each  other,  Rejoice  with  me  for  the  dead 
is  alive,  the  lost  is  found  !  The  devils  were  cast  from  her. 

At  what  time,  and  under  what  particular  circumstances  the 
devils  were  cast  out  from  her  by  the  Saviour  is  not  known.  Some 
suppose,  as  already  said,  that  this  is  the  same  woman  who  came  to 
the  Saviour  at  the  Pharisee’s  house,  “stood  at  his  feet  behind  him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them 
with  ointment.”  Luke  T  :  38.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  either 
that  it  was  the  same  woman,  or  that  it  was  not.  Wherever  or  when¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  we  know  that  she  came  as  all  sinners  must, 
come  repenting  and  believing. 

The  process  of  a  sinner’s  return  to  God  is  simple ;  we  see  it  in 
the  case  of  many  others  whom  Christ  pardoned  and  healed.  She 
felt  her  deep  ruin.  The  sins  of  her  past  life  crowded  in  upon  her 
soul  in  bitter  and  humiliating  remembrance — before  her  frowned  a 
dreadful  future,  and  amid  the  darkness  that  surrounded  her  she  saw 
no  ray  of  promise  from  which  she  might  be  led  to  hope  !  In  this 
condition  she  heard  of  Jesus — she  heard  that  the  devils  are  subject 
to  him — she  heard  that  he  has  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins — 
she  heard  that  he  had  never  cast  out  a  penitent  though  his  sins 
were  like  scarlet.  She  heard  that  he  invites  all — receives  all — par¬ 
dons  all — and  saves  all  !  A  ray  of  hope  passed  over  her  gloomy 
soul,  more  cheering  than  the  smile  of  an  angel.  True,  as  she  was 
about  to  venture  into  his  presence,  a  cloud  of  fears  passed  over  her 
heart.  Will  he  receive  me?  Can  my  dark  and  polluted  heart  be 
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made  bright  and  pure  ?  Will  he  cast  one  forgiving  smile  upon  the 
deeply-fallen,  and  deeply-stained,  wretched  Magdalene  !  Here 
was  a  struggle  with  doubt  and  fear ;  but  all  which  she  had  ever 
heard  that  he  had  done  for  others  came  to  her  encouragement.  Her 
deep  wants  pressed  her  once  more!  Hark!  it  is  a  whisper  sweet  and 
tender  as  those  which  fall  from  a  cherub’s  lips  :  “  Him  that  cometh 
to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”  Melted  by  a  sense  of  such  love, 
tears  of  penitence  gush  anew  from  her  heart ;  but  she  goes  and 
seeks  Jesus.  Feelings  like  those  expressed  by  the  Poet  must  have 
heaved  in  her  burdened  heart. 

Perhaps  he  will  admit  my  plea, 

Perhaps  will  hear  my  prayer  ; 

But  if  I  perish,  I  will  pray, 

And  perish  only  there, 

I  can  but  perish  if  I  go  *, 

I  am  resolved  to  try ; 

For  if  I  stay  away  I  know 
I  must  forever  die ! 

There,  prostrate  before  him,  the  penitent  suppliant  pours  forth  the 
contents  of  her  heavy  heart,  exclaiming  in  the  language  of  the 
beggar  at  the  way-side,  “Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
me!”  Yes,  it  may — it  may  be  that  same  certain  woman,  who  “be¬ 
gan  to  wash  his  feet  with  her  tears  and  did  wipe  them  with  her  hair” 
— that  hair  which  had  once  been  wovean  and  polished  into  every 
fantastic  shape  which  pride  and  vanity  could  suggest — that  hair 
which  had  been  so  fearfully  disheveled  when  she  was  tossed  and 
torn  by  the  rage  of  seven  fiendish  spirits — that  hair  is  now  soften¬ 
ed  like  her  own  heart,  by  the  tears  of  penitence,  and  brought  into 
the  Saviour’s  service.  Yes,  it  may  be  the  same  woman  whom  he 
raised  from  his  feet  by  his  forgiving  power  and  love,  and  of  whom 
he  said,  “  her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ;  for  she  loved 
much.  Woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace.”  Yes, 

There  fell  a  light,  more  lovely  far 
Than  ever  came  from  sun  or  star, 

Upon  the  tear,  that,  warm  and  meek, 

Dew’d  that  repentant  sinner’s  cheek  ; 

And  hymns  of  joy  proclaimed  through  Heaven 
The  triumph  of  a  soul  forgiven ! 

Who,  after  witnessing  such  a  signal  triumph  of  grace,  over  a  soul 
so  deeply  fallen,  can  doubt  the  suitableness  of  the  religion  of  Jesua 
Christ  to  the  wants  of  our  fallen  race.  What  other  power  applied  for 
the  redemption  of  man,  ever  wrought  out  such  glorious  results?  Phi¬ 
losophers  have  tried  to  reason  man’s  turbulent  nature  into  serenity, 
and  to  calm  his  ever-rising  fears,  but  with  no  success.  Poets  have 
sought  to  charm  him  into  peace,  and  allure  him  to  a  love  for  the 
pure  and  the  good,  by  the  soft  and  soothing  cadences  of  song,  but 
his  passions,  like  young  lions,  will  be  quiet  only  till  they  are  roused 
again.  Statesmen  have  endeavored  to  tame  his  unruly  nature  by 
social  influences  and  advantages,  but  none  of  these  influences  could 
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bind  him,  neither  could  any  power  tame  him.  Jesus,  and  he  alone, 
can  cleanse  polluted  hearts,  and  calm  the  stormy  sea  of  human 
passion.  He  has  a  sovereign  balm  for  every  wound.  His  blood 
cleanseth  from  every  sin — there  is  no  limit  to  the  saving  power  of 
him  who  saved  the  deeply  fallen  and  wretched  Magdalene. 


ILLUSION. 

Where  the  golden  corn  is  bending, 

And  the  singing  reapers  pass, 

Where  the  chestnut  woods  are  sending 
Leafy  showers  on  the  grass. 

The  blue  river  onward  flowing, 

Mingles  with  its  noisy  strife. 

The  murmur  of  the  flowers  growing, 

And  the  hum  of  insect  life, 

I  from  that  rich  plain  was  gazing 
Towards  the  snowy  mountains  high, 
Who  their  gleaming  peaks  were  raising 
Up  against  the  purple  sky. 

And  the  glory  of  their  shining. 

Bathed  in  clouds  of  rosy  light, 

Set  my  weary  spirit  pinin? 

For  a  home  so  pure  and  bright. 

So  I  left  the  plain,  and  weary, 

Fainting  yet,  with  hope  sustained, 
Toiled  through  pathways  long  and  dreary 
Till  the  mountain  top  was  gained. 

Lo!  the  height  that  I  had  taken, 

As  so  shining  from  below, 

Was  a  desolate,  forsaken 
Region  of  perpetual  snow. 

I  am  faint,  my  feet  are  bleeding, 

All  my  feeble  strength  is  worn, 

In  the  plain  no  soul  is  heeding, 

I  am  here  alone,  forlorn. 

Lights  are  shiniDg,  bells  are  tolling, 

In  the  busy  vale  below  ; 

Near  me  night’s  black  clouds  are  rolling, 
Gathering  o’er  a  waste  of  snow. 

So  I  watch  the  river  winding 
Through  the  misty,  fading  plain, 

Bitter  are  the  tear  drops  binding, 

Bitter,  useless  toil,  and  pain. 

Bitterest  of  all  the  finding 

That  my  dream  was  false  and  vain  ! 


An  Unhappy  Man. — Bulwer,  the  novelist,  in  a  letter  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  Boston,  said  :  “I  have  closed  my  career  as  a  writer  of 
fiction.  I  am  gloomy  and  unhappy.  I  have  exhausted  the  powers 
of  life,  chasing  pleasure  where  it  is  not  to  be  found.” 
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THE  BOYS  OF  OUR  SCHOOL. 

BT  SELDOM. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  belonged  to  a  Select  School,  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  little  towns  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  rich  valleys 
abounding  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Traveling  in  a  public 
conveyance  not  long  since,  I  met  one  of  my  old  school-mates.  Wo 
had  been  separted  for  some  years,  and  many  questions  had  to  be 
asked  therefore,  before  each  could  post  the  other  up,  on  all  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  the  interval.  The  usual  compliments  having  been  ex¬ 
changed,  in  the  real  earnest  of  long  and  well-tried  friendship,  wo 
naturally  turned  to  the  past  and  satisfied  each  other  with  what  wo 
knew  of  its  short  though  chequered  history. 

What  I  wish  to  refer  to  now,  is  the  present  position  of  those  who 
were  then,  the  gay  and  thoughtless  boys  of  our  school.  In  a  short 
paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  not  long  since,  I  saw  it 
stated  that  in  a  few  years  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  steamers,  and 
congress,  the  state  legislatures,  colleges,  schools,  newspapers  and 
reviews,  would  all  be  in  the  hands  and  under  the  management  of  the 
boys  of  the  present  generation.  This  fact,  startling  as  it  is,  can  be 
verified  by  appealing  to  the  boys  of  the  generation  just  gone  byv 
They  are  now  at  the  head  of  all  business  and  carry  on  the  bustling: 
activities  of  this  world’s  life.  An  argument  for  the  truth  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  following  brief  statement,  showing  to  what 
extent  the  boys,  formerly  of  our  select  school,  now  control  the  affair# 
of  the  world. 

The  number  of  boys  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  was  but  eigh¬ 
teen  of  these  ;  six,  among  the  poorest  in  the  school,  as  regards  thi# 
world’s  goods,  have  graduated  at  first  class  colleges.  Ten  have  enter¬ 
ed  the  professions  ot  law,  medicine  and  the  ministry.  Four  entered  th© 
ministry,  and  one  more  still  has  that  intention.  Three  are  doctor# 
of  medicine,  two  are  lawyers,  two  are  editors,  one  is  principal  oF 
a  high  school,  while  the  others  are  artists,  mechanics,  merchants,, 
farmers,  and  one  is  dead.  Twelve  are  professors  of  religion.  To* 
give  a  more  full  account  of  them,  I  should  mention  them  by  name* 
and  give  their  residence  and  calling.  This  however  may  not  be> 
allowed.  As  near  as  it  can  be  done  without  giving  offence  to> 
delicacy,  I  may  mention  their  initials,  which  will  serve  to  those,, 
who  may  recognize  them  under  this  cover,  as  evidence  of  the  verity 
of  the  statements  here  given. 

Alphabetically,  first  comes  B.  A.  B - .  He  was  considered  the* 

most  promising  member  of  the  school.  Fine  and  brilliant  powers  of 
mind,  a  charming  speaker,  of  beautiful  and  commanding  form.  He  left- 
school  and  studied  law  under  flattering  prospects  of  success.  Not- 
meeting  however  with  the  advancement  that  his  towering  ambitions 
and  the  hopes  of  his  friends  had  anticipated,  he  fell  a  miserable 
victim  to  the  bowl.  With  shattered  hopes  he  then  sought  the  re^ 
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tirement  of  a  rural  village,  where  he  has  become  editor  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  devoted  toliterature  and  news.  Here  his  wit  still  sometimes 
sparkles.  Unless  he  takes  care,  his  star  will  soon  set  over  a  drunk¬ 
ard’s  grave.  We  have  a  tear  of  sympathy  for  him  ! 

F.  A.  B -  took  an  irregular  course  at  college  and  entered  the 

ministry,  where  he  is  now  successfully  laboring  in  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  A  dashing  fellow  was  he. 

G.  B.  C -  started  out  with  the  intention  of  studying  for 

the  ministry,  having  left  the  plow — looked  back — and  returned  to 
it  again.  He  is  now  a  jolly  farmer ;  and  perhaps  is  a  more  useful 
member  of  society  than  if  he  had  entered  some  other  walk  of  life. 

J.  H.  C -  has  been  a  merchant’s  clerk  in  half  a  dozen  small 

towns,  besides  being  engaged  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  other 
kinds  of  business.  His  highest  ambition  now,  it  seems  is  to  be  chief- 
engineer  of  the  village  fire  company,  and  “squirting  water”  on  the 
houses  on  training  days  is  his  highest  pleasure.  For  this  he  is  well 
suited,  as  he  was  always  considered  to  be  something  of  a  squirt . 
His  mind  was  not  disciplined. 

V.  L.  C - graduated  at  college  with  honor,  entered  the  min¬ 

istry  and  is  now  editor  of  a  respectable  religious  newspaper  in  the 
west.  He  always  was  a  favorite  at  school  among  all  the  boys* 
His  school-mates  and  the  villagers  too,  doubtless  yet  remember  him 
in  the  parts  he  sustained  in  the  dialogues  at  exhibition  times. 

J.  M.  E - ,  a  respectable  farmer.  H.  G.  F— — ,  farmer  and 

distiller.  When  his  father  died  he  charged  his  three  sons  to  cease 
making  the  poison.  They  did  for  a  while,  but  then  all  three  be¬ 
gan  again  more  vigorously  than  the  father  ever  had  carried  it  on- 
One  has  since  been  called  to  his  account ;  the  other  two,  each,  have 
a  distillery.  God  will  visit  such,  if  they  take  not  warning. 

H.  E - was  a  modest,  retiring  youth  ;  full  of  sport,  a  good 

debater  and  an  accurate  scholar.  He  passed  through  college  itt 
high  standing,  then  studied  medicine,  but  in  attempting  to  practice 
it,  found  that  he  had  gotten  into  the  wrong  profession.  Changing  from 
one  thing  to  another  is  not  often  good;  though  with  wisdom  in  this 
case,  he  turned  to  the  law,  and  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the 
legal  profession  in  a  southern  state.  We  will  yet  hear  from  him. 

There  were  two  brothers,  J.  &  W.  F.  H - .  One  is  a  carriage 

manufacturer  in  his  native  village;  and  the  other  is  a  physician  of 
high  professional  standing  in  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Penna.  He 
was  always  noted  for  keen  perception  and  most  accurate  and 
thorough  research.  Had  he  received  a  more  liberal  education,  he 
certainly  would  have  been  a  proportionably  greater  man.  Though 
once  inclined  to  dissipation,  he  is  now  reformed. 

F.  S.  N- - had  a  reputation  for  being  “a  good,  clever  fellow, ,r 

a  poor  writer  and  not  much  of  a  speaker.  He  had  mind  enough 
of  a  certain  kind,  but  seldom  saw  fit  to  try  its  powers.  After  leav¬ 
ing  school  he  went  to  college,  where  he  maintained  throughout  his 
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course  only  ordinary  standing,  and  graduated  without  distinction. 
The  profession  of  medicine  was  his  choice,  and  he  is  now  a  good 
practitioner  in  a  populous  western  city.  It  is  said  his  course  at  the 
university  was  more  to  his  liking  than  that  at  college,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  gave  it  more  attention,  and  consequently  stood  higher. 

E.  B.  P -  held  rank  in  the  school  as  vigorous  and  impetuous. 

In  all  the  enterprises  of  the  boy  she  was  active ;  though  poor,  he 
did  not  despair  of  some  day  passing  through  college.  After  long 
struggling  he  at  length  graduated  in  the  highest  standing  of  his 
class.  For  some  years  he  was  principal  of  an  academy  in  the 
south.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  the  faculty  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and 
he  was  called  to  fill  it  which  he  did,  with  honor  to  himself  and  the 
place  until  duty  pointed  in  a  different  direction.  He  is  now  a  min¬ 
ister  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  with  a  wide  prospect  for  usefulness 
before  him. 

The  most  timid  and  retiring  boy  in  the  school  was  C.  C.  R - : 

He  never  estimated  himself  at  half  what  his  friends  and  fellows 
rated  him.  Correct,  awkward,  jocular  and  pleasant,  he  was  always 
popular.  His  characteristic  talent  was  good  speaking  powers.  This 
distinction  he  maintained  throughout  his  college  course  and  gradu¬ 
ated  as  the  best  speaker  in  his  class.  He  is  now  the  principal  of 
a  high  school  in  the  south.  Should  he  cutlivate  the  talent  he  seems 
to  possess,  we  may  yet  hear  of  his  eloquence. 

In  the  quiet  retreat  of  a  farm-house  is  our  friend  S.  B.  S - 

He  did  want  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  as  Henry  Clay  was  not 
.elected  President,  his  father  kept  him  on  the  farm.  The  wealth  he 
now  has  would  have  been  worth  something  to  him  then,  in  order  to 
complete  his  studies.  Trifles  turn  our  lives. 

His  brother  I) - ,  would  not  thus  be  prevented  by  the  narrow 

predjudice  of  his  father.  He  did  take  a  full  course  at  college — 
graduated  with  the  second  honor  of  his  class  ;  and  after  a  regular 
course  in  theological  study  he  entered  the  ministry.  Having  en¬ 
gaged  in  teaching  for  a  while  he  resolved  on  taking  a  course  in 
one  of  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  he  is  now  accordingly  on  the 
continent  for  tha  purpose.  Obstinate,  eccentric  and  erratic  as  he 
characteristically  was,  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  he  was  or  would  be, 
with  all  his  high  powers  of  mind. 

J.  B.  S - never  comprehended  the  mysteries  of  Latin  gram¬ 

mar,  and  is  now  a  travelling  artist — or  according  to  another  ac¬ 
count,  keeping  a  large  hotel  in  a  western  city. 

What  a  mild  character  was  L.  A.  T - ?  So  different  from 

liis  brothers,  whom  we  also  knew.  As  a  fellow  student  he  was  mark¬ 
ed  for  little  else  than  correct  deportment,  kindness  of  manner  and 
quickness  of  utterance.  After  he  left  school  he  was  in  his  father’s 
store  as  salesman  awhile,  where  he  grew  up  very  tall.  His  race 
on  earth  was  short,  having  been  ended  already  some  years  ago. 
Crone  to  his  last  account,  he  is  not  yet  forgotten.  There  are  tears 
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for  his  memory.  He  was  not  unprepared  to  go  to  his  long  home. 
May  we  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  and  our  end  be  like  his  ? 
This  is  our  tribute,  Lewis ;  would  that  it  were  more  befitting. 

Last  on  the  roll  was  S.  W - .  Nothing  I  remember  about  him 

bo  well  as  his  extremely  feminine  voice.  He  has  since  graduated  in 
the  study  of  medicine  and  practices  with  his  father  in  his  native 
place.  As  he  has  not  his  own  merits  thus  to  stand  upon,  we  do  not 
know  his  rank  in  the  profession. 

I  have  been  here  allowed  to  chronicle  for  the  good  of  others, 
these  few  observations  in  reference  to  the  boys  of  our  school. 

We  will  not  argue  that  there  are  no  other  schools  to  compare  with 
ours,  but  this  much  we  do  think  ;  our  boys  average  well.  All  might 
have  done  very  well,  by  maintaining  a  firm  Christian  character.  This 
is  worth  much  in  any  department.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  considers  it 
worth  more  than  any  one  thing  besides. 

The  youngest  reader  of  the  Guardian  will,  if  spared  long  enough, 
come  to  take  a  place  in  the  active  concerns  of  this  life.  How  im¬ 
portant  then,  to  be  well  prepared  to  act  that  part  well !  There,  all 
the  honors  lies.  Every  one  can  make  a  mark,  however  faint,  upon 
the  masses  around.  The  slothful  only  are  drones.  Do  you  belong 
to  a  school  or  live  in  the  humble  seclusions  of  society,  let  it  be  your 
firm  determination  to  become  as  useful  as  you  possibly  can.  Let 
it  be  the  proud  boast  of  your  school  or  town  or  home  to  say, 

“Then  where’s  the  town,  go  far  or  near, 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  here  ?” 

With  this  thought  then,  that  those  who  are  now  children  and 
youths,  will  soon  be  the  men  and  women,  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  let  the  young  army  prepare  to  buckle  on  the  armor.  If 
they  need  great  men  and  women  in  the  next  generation — and  who 
supposes  they  will  not  be  needed — must  not  those  great  characters 
be  made  out  of  those  who  are  not  great  now?  This  thought  should 
inspire  each  young  heart ;  and  if  even  they  do  not  become  great, 
“  like  Caesar  stained  with  blood,”  they  may  at  least  be  great  as 
they  are  good . 

I  hope  therefore  that  the  ‘‘boys  of  our  school'’  have  not  yet  done 
all  the  good  that  may  be  committed  to  them,  and  that  other 
boys  and  girls  of  other  schools  may  join  in  the  great  work  of  the 
world  yet  to  be  done  in  their  generation.  Evangelize  the  world — 
save  the  souls  of  perishing  sinners,  and  then  reap  the  reward. 


Thoughts  are  the  aliment  upon  which  the  mind  feeds.  If  they 
are  kept  pure,  and  in  constant  exercise,  they  impart  health  and 
vigor,  and  are  like  fertilizing  currents  running  through  the  soul. 
There  is  one  view  respecting  them  which  should  awaken  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  have  them  under  proper  control.  A  simple  thought, 
whether  good  or  evil,  will  introduce  other  trains  of  reflection  of  a 
kindred  nature. 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  XX 1 1.— THE  LAPWING. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

“  The  crested  Lapwynge,  wailing  shrill  arounde, 

Solicitous,  with  no  contentment  blest.” 

Some  will  have  it  that  the  word  Duktphah,  a  name  which  Moses 
assigns  to  a  certain  unclean  bird,  and  which  is  translated  Lapwing, 
designates  the  bird  known  as  hoopoe.  We  fail  to  find  any  reason 
whatever  for  such  an  opinion.  Nor  do  we  find  anything  in  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  Lapwing  which  does  not  correspond  with 
the  supposition  that  it  is  the  bird  intended  by  the  Hebrew  law¬ 
giver. 

These  birds  are  known  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  north¬ 
ward  as  Iceland.  In  the  winter  they  are  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  Persia  and  Egypt.  In  the  north  of  England  they  are 
called  pewits  or  tewits,  from  their  particular  cry.  They  generally 
go-  together  in  flocks  ;  when  they  are  disturbed  they  utter  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  screams,  and  in  flying  they  make  a  great  noise  with 
their  wings. 

The  Lapwing  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  pigeon,  and  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  very  thick  plumes,  which  are  black  at  the  roots,  but  of 
different  color  on  the  outward  parts.  The  feathers  on  the  body* 
thighs,  and  under  the  wings,  are  most  of  them  white  as  snow.  The^ 
back  is  of  a  dark  green,  glossed  with  blue  shades.  “  Its  beak,’5. 
Says  another,  “is  long,  black,  thin,  and  a  little  hooked  ;  its  leg® 
gray  and  short.  On  its  head  is  a  tuft  of  feathers  of  different  colors,, 
which  it  raises  or  lowers  as  it  pleases. 

The  Lapwing  lives  principally  on  worms.  “  Sometimes  they  may 
be  seen  in  flocks  nearly  covering  the  low,  marshy  grounds,  in  search 
of  these,  which  they  draw  with  great  dexterity  from  their  holes- 
When  the  bird  meets  with  one  of  those  little  clusters  of  pellets,  or 
rolls  of  earth  that  are  thrown  out  by  the  worm’s  perforations,  it 
first  gently  removes  the  mould  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  thea 
Strikes  the  ground  at  the  side  with  its  foot,  and  attentively  awaits 
the  issue  ;  alarmed  by  the  shock,  the  reptile  emerges  from  its  re¬ 
treat,  and  is  instantly  seized.  In  the  evening  they  adopt  another 
mode.  They  run  along  the  grass,  and  feel  with  their  feet  the  worms 
which  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  has  brought  forth.” 

These  birds  build  their  nests  of  dry  grass  upon  the  ground  near 
Some  marsh,  or  on  some  island  where  men  seldom  resort.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  two  eggs,  which  are  olive-colored,  and  spotted  with  black- 
The  young  are  hatched  in  three  weeks  ;  they  are  covered  with  a 
thick  down,  and  are  able  to  run  almost  as  soon  as  they  come  forth 
from  the  shell. 

It  is  said  that  the  parents  manifest  the  fondest  affection  for  their 
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young,  resorting  to  singular  and  interesting  stratagems  to  avert  ap¬ 
proaching  danger  from  them,  whether  in  the  shape  of  men  or  dogs. 
<*  When  she  perceives  enemies  approaching,  she  never  waits  till  they 
arrive  at  her  nest,  but  boldly  runs  to  meet  them.  When  she  has 
come  as  near  them  as  she  dares  to  venture,  she  then  rises  with  a 
loud  screaming  before  them,  seeming  as  if  she  was  just  flushed 
from  hatching  ;  while  she  is  then  probably  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  nest.  Thus  she  flies  with  great  clamor  and  anxiety,  whining 
and  screaming  round  the  invaders,  striking  at  them  with  her  wings, 
and  fluttering  as  if  she  were  wounded.  To  add  to  the  deceit,  she 
appears  still  more  clamorous  as  more  remote  from  the  nest.  If 
she  sees  them  very  near,  she  then  seems  to  be  quite  unconcerned, 
and  her  cries  cease,  while  her  terrors  are  really  augmented.  If 
there  be  dogs,  she  flies  heavily  at  a  little  distance  before  them,  aa 
if  maimed  ;  still  vociferous  and  still  bold,  but  never  offering  to  move 
toward  the  quarter  where  her  treasure  is  deposited.  The  dog  pur¬ 
sues,  in  hope  every  moment  of  seizing  the  parent,  and  by  this 
means  actually  loses  the  young ;  for  the  cunning  bird,  when  she 
has  thus  drawn  him  off  to  a  proper  dsitance,  then  puts  forth  her 
power,  and  leaves  her  astonished  pursuer  to  gaze  at  the  rapidity  of 
her  flight.” 

The  success  with  which  the  lapwing  plays  the  ruse  for  the  safety 
of  herself  and  young,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  poets : 

“  The  lapwinge  hath  a  piteous,  mournful  cry, 

And  sn.gs  a  sorrowful  and  heavy  song. 

But  she  is  full  of  craft  and  eubtilty. 

And  weepest  most  being  farthest  from  her  young.” 

Chaucer  designates  our  bird  thus  : 

“The  false  lapwing  full  of  treacherie.*’ 

This  bird  is  easily  tamed;  and  it  is  said  to  become  uncommonly 
familiar  and  confiding  after  it  is  properly  domesticated. 

A  Grecian  fable  will  have  it  that  Tereus,  King  of  Thrace,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  a  shameful  crime,  was  changed  into  a  lap¬ 
wing.  Thus  Virgil,  in  his  sixth  Pastoral  : 

Changed  into  a  Upwiog  by  the  avenging  god, 

H.*  made  the  barren  waste  his  lone  abode, 

And  oft  ou  soaring  pinions  hovered  o’er 
Tr.e  lofty  p  lace,  then  his  own  no  more.” 

We  may  venture  the  opinion,  that  if,  at  the  present  day,  all  who  are 
guilty  ol’  the  same  crime  were  changed  in  the  same  way,  there  would 
be  no  scarcity  of  lapwings,  especially  in  most  of  our  larger  cities. 


NO.  XXIII.  — THE  IBIS. 

“  The  Ibis,  whome  in  Egypte  Israel  found. 

Fell  byrd!  that  living  serpents  can  digest.” 

The  Ims,  under  that  name,  does  not  appear  in  our  translation 
of  the  Bible,  It  is,  however,  generally  agreed  upon,  that  it  is  throe 
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times  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  under  the  Hebrew  name, 
Tansuh.  Moses  mentions  it  in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  among 
unclean  birds,  where  it  is  translated  “  great  owl.”  Isaiah  also 
mentions  it  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter,  where  it  is  translated  owl, 
and  ranked  among  water-birds,  where  the  owl  would  seem  out  of 
place.  The  Lxx.  have,  in  two  of  these  places,  rendered  this  word 
ibis. 

In  asmuch  as  this  bird  was  held  sacredin  the  Egyptian  idolatry, 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  Moses  would  not  omit  to  rank  it  among 
those  birds  which  they  should  regard  unclean  and  an  abomination. 

The  Ibis  is  a  bird  very  much  resembling  the  stork,  but  larger — 
it  has  been  called  “the  black  stork.”  It  is  about  forty  inches  in 
length.  Its  color  is  a  kind  of  reddish  white,  mostly  inclining  to 
red  on  the  back  and  wings.  Its  bill  is  about  seven  inches  long, 
slightly  curved,  and  ending  in  a  somewhat  blunt  point.  Its  neck 
is  a  good  length,  pretty  thick,  and  curved  like  that  of  a  goose.  Its 
legs  are  rather  long,  and  very  stiff. 

This  bird  is  known,  in  one  or  other  of  its  species,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is  especially  numerous  in  Egypt,  along 
the  Nile.  It  figures  largely  in  the  history  and  mythology  of  that 
country.  It  feeds  principally  on  serpents,  and  on  this  account  it 
was  anciently  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants.  It  did  not  only  re¬ 
duce  the  number  ot  venomous  reptiles,  and  thus  abate  these  dan¬ 
gerous  nuisances,  but  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  appeared  after 
the  waters  of  the  overflowing  Nile  retired,  to  devour  the  vermin 
left  behind,  and  thus  to  rid  the  country  of  the  unwholesome  and 
unpleasant  odor  which  their  decaying  carcasses  would  otherwise 
have  produced.  In  consideration  of  the  advantage  which  they  thus 
rendered,  they  were  protected  by  law,  and  it  was  a  capital  crime 
to  kill  one.  Pictures  of  them  may  still  be  seen  occupying  honora¬ 
ble  and  conspicuous  places  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  their  use  which  suggested  their  sacredness. 
They  were  not  only  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  were  even  worshipped  by  them.  They  were  not 
only  admitted  into  their  temples,  but  were  encouraged  to  dwell 
there,  and  the  worshippers  took  great  pleasure  in  their  presence. 
This  bird  was  also  fiequently  found  in  the  sepulchres,  among  the 
mummies,  as  guardians  of  the  dead.  As  already  suggested,  this 
affords  sufficient  reason  for  their  being  prohibited  as  unclean  in  the 
law  of  Moses. 

The  enemies  of  Egypt,  knowing  the  sacred  veneration  of  the 
people  for  the  Ibis,  sometimes  took  advantage  of  this  to  their  injury. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  was  about 
to  besiege  Damietta,  he  placed  some  of  these  birds  before  his  army; 
and  the  Egyptians,  not  daring  to  shoot  against  them,  in  fear  and 
reverence  for  their  sacred  birds,  suffered  the  town  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 
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There  is  a  species  of  this  bird  also  known  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  called  the  “wood-ibis.”  The  neck  and  body  of  this  species  are 
white,  and  its  bill  is  about  nine  inches  long.  Mr.  Bertram  gives 
ns  a  beautiful  description  of  this  interesting  fowl.  “  This  solitary 
bird  does  not  associate  in  flocks,  but  is  generally  seen  alone,  com¬ 
monly  near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  in  marshes  or  meadows, 
especially  such  as  are  covered  by  inundations,  and  also  in  vast  de¬ 
serted  rice  plantations.  He  stands  alone,  on  the  topmost  limb  of 
tall  dead  cypress  trees,  his  neck  contracted  or  drawn  in  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  his  beak  resting  like  a  long  scythe  upon  his  breast. 
In  this  pensive  posture  and  solitary  situation,  they  look  extremely 
grave,  sorrowful,  and  melancholy,  as  if  in  the  deepest  thought. 
They  are  never  seen  on  the  sea-coast,  and  yet  are  never  found  at  a 
great  distance  from  it.  They  feed  on  serpents,  young  alligators, 
frogs,  and  other  reptiles.” 

There  is  also  a  species  of  scarlet  Ibis.  It  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  America  within  the  tropics,  and  in  almost  all  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  bird,  and  has  been 
frequently  domesticated.  In  its  general  habits  it  is  like  the  other 
species;  only  it  is  said  to  be  less  solitary,  and  great  numbers  are 
sometimes  seen  to  perch  together  in  flocks  upon  trees.  They  hatch 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  their  young  are  said  to  change  their  color 
several  times  as  they  advance  towards  maturity — being  first  black, 
then  gray,  then  white,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  their  plum¬ 
age  is  beautifully  scarlet. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  Ibis  because  it  was  useful 
to  them.  We  may  smile  at  their  superstition,  or  pity  their  ignor¬ 
ance;  but  let  us  see  that  their  devotion  does  not  condemn  us. 
There  are  thousands  in  Christian  lands  who  do  not  manifest  any 
feelings  of  devotion  towards  the  giver  of  all  good,  even  for  the 
selfish  reason  that  he  benefits  them  by  his  gifts.  Who  will  say  that 
this  is  not  worse  than  heathen?  Those  had  some  grateful  feelings, 
though  they  were  misdirected — these  have  none  at  all.  Those  wor-  % 
shipped  a  bird  for  one  benefit — these  will  not  worship  a  God  for  a 
thousand.  Wo  unto  you,  ye  baptized  pagans  !  Wo  unto  you,  ye 
heathen  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross ! 


Gems  from  Herman  and  Dorothea.— The  sight  of  the  giver 
is  as  pleasant  as  the  gift.  A  man  in  the  choice  of  a  bride  shows 
what  kind  of  a  spirit  he  has,  and  whether  he  is  conscious  of  his  own 
worth. 

He  who  is  disposed  to  waver  in  a  time  of  wavering,  multiplies  the 
evil  and  spreads  it  further  and  further ;  but  he  who  perseveres  in  a 
steadfast  will,  forms  the  world  around  him. 
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A  WORM  IN  THE  BUD. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Yes, — misery  in  the  family,  strife  in  the  marriage  relation,  may 
well  be  called  a  worm  in  the  bud.  No  flowers  of  hope,  no  buds 
of  prom  se,  no  fruits  of  peace  and  bliss  shall  ever  be  gathered  there. 
The  fearful  fact  that  unhappy  marriages  are  on  the  increase  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  attention  of  serious  minds  and  earnest  hearts  every¬ 
where.  Men  are  beginning  to  inquire  diligently  into  the  causes,  and 
seeking  after  a  remedy.  The  Guardian  has  not  ceased  to  raise  its 
voice,  feeble  as  it  may  have  been,  against  the  prevailing  reckless¬ 
ness  in  the  formation  of  these  most  solemn,  most  holy  ties.  We 
commend  to  our  readers  the  following  true  words  on  this  point, 
which  we  translate  from  a  late  German  work : 

If  things  are  to  grow  better,  we  must  cease  to  look  to  general 
and  great  movements  and  begin  at  that  which  is  single  and  small. 
When  one  wishes  to  see  at  night  he  does  not  tire  himself  by  an 
effort  to  hang  a  moon  in  the  sky,  but  he  lights  his  own  lamp  near 
him.  Do  we  wish  things  to  grow  better,  we  must  begin  in  the 
circle  over  which  God  has  placed  us.  As  man  and  wife  are  at  the 
head  of  the  family,  bound  together  in  holy  oneness,  from  them 
must  flow  forth  the  influence  which  is  to  renovate  the  inner  circles 
of  society. 

But  alas  !  it  is  just  here  that  the  fountain  of  evil  exists.  The 
source  of  good  is  turned  into  a  source  of  evil  !  Those  joined  in 
holy  marriage,  ought  in  Christ  Jesus  to  have  one  faith,  one  heart, 
one  will,  and  one  object  in  view;  but  how  many  families  are  there 
where  there  are  not  only  two  wills,  but  where  these  wills  are  directly 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  meet  each  other  in  cold  and  harsh  con¬ 
flict  ! 

Let  us  not  cover  the  truth,  or  go  softly  and  silently  out  of  its  way, 
but  speak  it  out  as  it  really  is.  Nearly  one-half  of  marriages  are 
shattered  unions !  The  officers  of  our  government  complain,  that 
.with  nothing  are  they  more  troubled,  than  with  applications  for 
divorces.  In  the  city  of  Liepzig  alone  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
applications  are  made  for  divorces  every  year;  and  this  by  families 
of  the  city.  I  have  been  here  but  little  more  than  six  months,  and 
yet  of  those  whom  I  have  in  this  time  joined  at  the  altar,  two  pair 
have  already  sought  for  divorce  !  Among  every  four  couple  that 
come  to  be  married,  there  is  in  an  average  one  man  or  woman  that 
has  been  divorced  ! 

Do  you  ask  what  are  the  principal  causes  of  these  separations  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  that  drives  the  majority  of  these  eighty  to 
one  hundred  pair  to  sue  for  divorce.  Here  they  are  :  strong  drink 
— idleness — unbridled  tongues  and  novels.  Romances  are  read 
until  the  head  and  heart  are  filled  with  splendid  lying  visions,  and 
these  are  expected  to  be  realized  l  But  instead  of  this  happy  path 
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these  are  expected  to  be  realized  !  But  instead  of  this  happy  path 
of  flowers  come  sin  with  its  fruits — the  cares,  labors,  and  wants  of 
life.  Wormwood  and  thorns  grow  where  nothing  was  expected  but 
roses,  lilies,  and  forget-me-nots. 

How  unexpected  is  all  this  !  Now  begin  bitter  complaints  :  “I 
have  been  robbed  of  my  beautiful  ideal ;  the  lovely  dream  of  my 
life  has  vanished  !”  Ah!  who  told  thee  to  dream  ?  Why  did  you 
not  keep  the  sure  word  of  God  before  you  ?  This  would  have  dis¬ 
persed  both  before  you  and  others,  your  angel  dreams  :  this  would 
have  shown  you  that  both  you  and  your  chosen  one  are  sinners. 
This  would  have  told  you  truth,  instead  of  cheating  you  with  fancies 
and  dreams.  If  you  will  complain  and  weep  now,  do  so  over  your 
own  sins  and  follies — they  have  wrought  your  misery — and  if  you 
mourn  after  a  godly  sort,  all  will  yet  grow  better.  But  instead  of 
this,  you  dream  on,  and  the  tendrils  that  join  you  grow  colder  and 
weaker.  Murmuring  grows  into  strife,  and  the  state  of  happy  mar¬ 
riage  becomes  a  state  of  bitter  sorrow.  Then  divorce  is  sought ! 

Still  these  are  only  the  coarsest  exhibitions  of  married  misery. 
How  much,  less  open  and  public,  is  covered  and  hidden  in  unhappy 
homes,  and  which  only  reaches  the  public  ear  in  faint  whispers  ! 
How  much  of  matrimonial  woe  is  pent  up  in  the  bosom  of  families 
for  shame,  and  fear  of  social  disgrace  !  Fires  that  burn  in  the  heart 
so  much  the  fiercer,  the  more  carefully  they  are  covered ! 

Do  we  now  ask  for  the  principal  cause  of  this  misery  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  ?  It  is  easily  pointed  out.  There  is  here  no  faith — 
Christ  the  Lord  is  forgotten.  He  does  not  dwell  in  the  family — the 
word  of  God  is  neglected — prayer  has  died  out — the  silent  family  wor¬ 
ship,  the  daily  joining  anew  of  the  holy  ties  of  marriage  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  has  no  place.  The  church,  the  princess  of  peace,  has  not 
been  seen  for  years  by  those  joined  so  holily  at  her  altar;  and  the 
holy  sacrament,  the  bond  of  all  sacred  bonds,  has  not  for  a  still 
longer  time  been  celebrated.  That  which  forms  the  very  life  of  happy 
and  enduring  ties  is  coldly  set  aside !  Where,  in  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  shall  peace  and  bliss  come  from  ?  Those  who  are  not  true  to 
their  Saviour,  the  source  of  heavenly  love,  how  shall  they  be  true 
to  each  other?  All  love  in  the  marriage  relation  must  be  the  re¬ 
flection  of  His  holy  love ;  but  it  is,  alas !  in  these  instances,  but  the 
vaporing  of  natural  and  fleshly  love !  The  light  of  this  love  is  not 
from  on  high ! 

Yes,  married  misery  has  reached  its  height.  We  must  seek  for 
a  cure.  Where  shall  we  seek  but  at  the  fountain,  the  dear  word 
of ^  God.  If  marriage  were  what  it  was  by  God  designed  to  be,  all 
this  trouble  and  sorrow  would  not  exist.  May  God  make  this  ten- 
derest  of  all  unions  more  holy,  that  it  may  be  more  happy. 

Do .  nothing  by  halves ;  if  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly ;  if  wrong, 
leave  it  undone.  * 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  RICHARD  BAXTER. 

Richard  Baxter  was  born  on  the  12th  of  November,  1615,  at 
Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  England.  Here  he  spent,  with  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.  His  father  was  a  freeholder, 
and  possessed  of  a  moderate  estate ;  but  having  been  addicted  to 
gaming  in  his  youth,  his  property  became  so  deeply  involved,  that 
much  care  and  frugality  were  required  to  disencumber  it  at  a  future 
period  of  his  life.  He  became  a  pious  man  about  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Richard.  To  him  the  lad  was  indebted  for  his  first  religi¬ 
ous  instructions.  There  must  have  been  in  Richard,  when  a  child, 
some  striking  indications  of  religious  feeling,  for  his  father  remark¬ 
ed  to  Dr.  Bates,  that  he  would  even  then  reprove  the  improper 
conduct  of  other  children,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  heard 
him.  Baxter’s  early  impressions  and  convictions,  though  often  like 
the  morning  cloud  and  early  dew,  were  never  entirely  dissipated, 
but  at  last  fully  established  themselves  in  a  permanent  influence  on 
his  character.  His  early  education  was  very  imperfectly  conducted. 
From  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  under  the  four  successive 
curates  of  the  parish,  two  of  whom  never  preached,  and  the  two, 
who  had  the  most  learning  of  the  four,  drank  themselves  to  beg¬ 
gary,  and  then  left  the  place.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  removed 
to  his  father’s  house,  where  Sir  William  Rogers,  a  blind  old  man, 
was  parson.  One  of  his  curates,  who  had  succeeded  a  person  who 
was  driven  away  on  being  discovered  to  have  officiated  under  forged 
orders,  was  Baxter’s  principal  schoolmaster.  This  man  had  been  a 
lawyer’s  clerk,  but  hard  drinking  drove  him  from  that  profession,  and 
he  turned  curate  for  a  piece  of  bread.  He  preached  only  once  in 
Baxter’s  time,  and  then  was  drunk !  From  such  men,  what  instruc¬ 
tion  could  be  expected !  Flow  wretched  must  the  state  of  the  country 
have  been,  when  they  could  be  tolerated  either  as  teachers  or 
ministers  !  His  next  instructor,  who  loved  him  much,  he  tells  us 
was  a  grave  and  eminent  man,  and  expected  to  be  made  a  bishop. 
He  also,  however,  disappointed  him  ;  for  during  no  less  than  two 
years,  he  never  instructed  him  one  hour ;  but  spent  his  time,  for 
the  most  part,  in  talking  against  the  Puritans.  In  his  study,  he 
remembered  to  have  seen  no  Greek  book  but  the  New  Testament ; 
the  only  father  was  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei ;  there  were  a  few 
common  modern  English  works,  and  for  the  most  of  the  year,  the 
priest  studied  Bishop  Andrews’  Sermons.  Of  Mr.  John  Owen, 
master  of  the  free  school  at  W roxeter,  he  speaks  more  respectfully. 
To  him  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  classical  instruction.  Fie 
seems  to  have  been  a  respectable  man,  and  under  him,  Baxter  had 
for  his  schoool-fellows  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  (one  of 
whom  became  Lord  Newport,)  and  Dr.  Richard  Allestree,  who 
afterwards  was  Regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  provost 
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of  Eton  college.  When  fitted  for  the  university,  his  master  re¬ 
commended  that,  instead  of  being  sent  to  it,  he  should  be  put  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  .Richard  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  at 
Ludlow,  who  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  have  a  single  pupil.  But 
he  also  neglected  his  trust.  The  only  advantage  young  Baxter  had 
with  him,  was  the  enjoyment  of  time  and  books.  “  Considering  the 
great  neglect,”  says  Mr.  Orme,  his  biographer,  “  of  suitable  and 
regular  instruction,  which  Baxter  experienced  in  his  youth,  it  is 
wonderful  that  he  ever  rose  to  eminence.  Such  disadvantages  are 
very  rarely  altogether  conquered.  But  the  strength  of  his  genius, 
the  ardor  of  his  mind,  and  the  power  of  his  religious  principles, 
compensated  for  minor  defects,  subdued  every  difficulty,  and  bore 
down,  with  irresistible  energy,  every  obstacle  that  had  been  placed 
in  his  way.” 

During  his  short  residence  at  Ludlow  castle,  Baxter  made  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  acquiring  a  taste  for  gaming,  of  which  he  gives  a 
curious  account.  The  best  gamester  in  the  house  undertook  to 
teach  him  to  play.  The  first  or  second  game  was  so  nearly  lost  by 
Baxter,  that  his  opponent  betted  a  hundred  to  one  against  him,  laying 
down  ten  shillings  to  his  sixpence.  He  told  him  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  winning,  but  by  getting  one  cast  of  the  dice  very 
often.  Ho  sooner  was  the  money  down,  than  Baxter  had  every  cast 
which  he  wished  ;  so  that  before  a  person  could  go  three  or  four 
times  round  the  room,  the  game  was  won.  This  so  astonished  him 
that  he  believed  the  devil  had  the  command  of  the  dice,  and  did  it 
to  entice  him  to  play ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  the 
ten  shillings,  and  resolved  never  to  play  more.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  fact,  or  of  Baxter’s  reasoning  on  it,  the  result  to 
him  was  important  and  beneficial. 

On  returning  from  Ludlow  castle  to  his  father’s  house,  he  found 
his  old  schoolmaster,  Owen,  dying  of  a  consumption.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Lord  Newport,  he  took  charge  of  the  school  till  it  should 
appear  whether  the  master  would  die  or  recover.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  his  death  relieved  Baxter  from  this  office,  and 
as  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  placed  himself  under 
Mr.  Francis  Garbet,  then  minister  of  Wroxeter,  for  further  instruc¬ 
tion  in  theology.  With  him  he  read  logic  about  a  month,  but  was 
seriously  and  long  interrupted,  by  symptoms  of  that  complaint 
which  attended  him  to  his  grave.  He  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
cough,  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  indications  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  broken  state  of  his  health,  the  irregularity  of  his  teacher, 
and  his  want  of  an  university  education,  materially  injured  his 
learning  and  occasioned  lasting  regrets.  He  never  acquired  any 
great  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  Of  Hebrew  he  scarcely 
knew  anything ;  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  not  profound ; 
and  even  in  Latin,  as  his  works  show,  he  must  be  regarded  by  a 
scholar  as  little  better  than  a  barbarian.  Of  mathematics  he  knew 
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nothing,  and  never  had  a  taste  for  them.  Of  logic  and  metaphysics 
he  was  a  devoted  admirer,  and  to  them  he  dedicated  his  labor  and 
delight.  Definitions  and  distinctions  were  in  a  manner  his  occupa¬ 
tion  ;  the  quod  sit ,  the  quid  sit ,  and  quotuplex — modes  consequen¬ 
ces  and  adjuncts ,  were  his  vocabulary.  He  never  thought  he  un¬ 
derstood  anything  till  he  could  anatomize  it,  and  see  the  parts  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  certainly  very  few  have  handled  the  knife  more  dex¬ 
terously,  or  to  so  great  an  extent.  His  love  of  the  niceties  of 
metaphysical  disquisition  plunged  him  very  early  into  the  study  of 
controversial  divinity.  The  schoolmen  were  the  objects  of  his 
admiration.  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Durandus,  Ockham,  and  their  disci¬ 
ples,  were  the  teachers  from  whom  he  acquired  no  small  portion 
of  that  acuteness  for  which  he  became  so  distinguished  as  a  disputer, 
and  of  that  logomachy  by  which  most  of  his  writings  are  deformed. 

“ Early  education,”  says  Mr.  Orme,  “  exerts  a  prodigious  power 
over  the  future  pursuits  and  habits  of  the  individual.  Its  imper¬ 
fections  or  peculiarities  will  generally  appear,  if  he  attempt  to 
make  any  figure  in  the  literary  or  scientific  world.  The  advantages 
of  a  university  or  academical  education  will  never  be  despised, 
except  by  him  who  never  enjoyed  them,  or  who  affects  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  their  necessity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  some 
of  our  eminent  men,  in  all  departments  and  professions,  never 
enjoyed  these  early  advantages.” 

Among  these  was  Richard  Baxter.  In  answer  to  a  letter  of 
Anthony  Wood,  inquiring  whether  he  was  an  Oxonian,  he  replied 
with  dignified  simplicity:  “As  to  myself,  my  faults  are  no  disgrace 
to  any  university,  for  I  was  of  none ;  I  have  little  but  what  I  had 
out  of  books,  and  inconsiderable  helps  of  country  tutors.  Weak¬ 
ness  and  pain  helped  me  to  study  how  to  die :  that  set  me  on 
studying  how  to  live ;  and  that  on  studying  the  doctrine  from 
which  I  must  fetch  my  motives  and  comforts.  Beginning  with 
necessities,  I  proceeded  by  degrees,  and  now  am  going  to  see  that 
for  which  I  have  lived  and  studied.” 

The  defects  of  early  education  Baxter  made  up  by  greater  ardor 
of  application  and  energy  of  purpose.  He  never  attained  the 
elegant  refinements  of  classical  literature,  but  in  all  the  substantial 
attainments  of  sound  learning  he  excelled  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  regrets  which  he  felt,  at  an  early  period,  that  his 
scholarship  was  not  more  eminent,  he  thus  expresses: 

“Thy  methods  cross  my  ways;  my  young  desire 
To  academic  glory  did  aspire. 

Fain  I’d  have  sat  in  such  a  nurse’s  lap, 

Where  I  might  long  have  had  a  sluggard’s  nap  ; 

Or  have  been  dandled  on  her  reverend  knees, 

And  know  by  honored  titles  and  degrees; 

And  there  have  spent  the  flower  of  my  days 
In  soaring  in  the  air  of  human  praise. 

Yea,  and  I  thought  it  needful  to  thy  ends, 

To  make  the  prejudiced  world  my  friends ; 
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That  so  my  praise  might  go  before  thy  grace 
Preparing  men  thy  messages  to  embrace ; 

Also  my  work  and  office  to  adorn, 

And  to  avoid  profane  contempt  and  scorn. 

But  these  were  not  thy  thoughts;  thou  didst  foresee 
That  such  a  course  would  not  be  best  for  me, 

Thou  mad’est  me  know  that  man's  contempt  and  ecorn, 

In  such  a  cross  as  must  be  daily  borne.” 

The  principal  scene  of  Baxter’s  pastoral  labors  was  Kiddermin- 
ister.  Here  he  resided  about  fourteen  years,  and  his  labors  were 
attended  with  remarkable  success.  “  It  was  a  great  advantage  to 
me,”  says  Baxter,  “that  my  neighbors  were  of  such  a  trade  as 
allowed  them  time  to  read  or  talk  of  holy  things.  For  the  town 
liveth  upon  the  weaving  of  Kidderminister  stuffs  ;  and  they  stand 
in  their  looms,  the  men  can  set  a  book  before  them,  or  edify  one 
another;  whereas  ploughmen,  and  many  others  are  so  wearied,  or 
continually  employed,  either  in  the  labors  or  the  cares  of  their  call¬ 
ings,  that  it  is  a  great  impediment  to  their  salvation.  Freeholders 
and  tradesmen  are  the  strength  of  religion  and  civility  in  the  land ; 
and  gentlemen  and  beggars,  and  servile  tenants,  are  the  strength 
of  iniquity.  Though  among  these  sorts,  there  are  some  also  that 
are  good  and  just,  as  among  the  other  there  are  many  bad.  And 
their  constant  converse  and  traffic  with  Lonaon,  doth  much  pro¬ 
mote  civility  and  piety  among  tradesmen. 

“Another  furtherance  of  my  work,  was  the  books  which  I  wrote 
and  gave  away  among  them.  Of  some  small  books  I  gave  each 
family  one,  which  came  to  about  eight  hundred ;  and  of  the  larger, 
I  gave  fewer;  and  every  family  that  was  poor,  and  had  not  a  Bible, 
I  gave  a  Bible  to.  I  had  found  myself  the  benefit  of  reading  to 
be  so  great,  that  I  could  not  but  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  others. 

“  God  made  use  of  my  practice  of  physic  among  them  also  as  a 
very  great  advantage  to  my  ministry  ;  for  they  that  cared  not  for 
their  souls  did  love  their  lives,  and  care  for  their  bodies  ;  and 
by  this,  they  were  made  almost  as  observant,  as  a  tenant  is  of  his 
landlord.  Sometimes  I  could  see  before  me  in  the  church,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation,  whose  lives  God  had  made 
me  a  means  to  save,  or  to  recover  their  health  ;  and  doing  it  for 
nothing,  so  obliged  them  that  they  would  leadily  hear  me.  Another 
help  to  my  success,  was  the  small  relief  which  my  low  estate  enabled 
me  to  afford  the  poor;  though  the  place  was  reckoned  at  near  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  there  came  but  ninety  pounds,  and 
sometimes  but  eighty  pounds  to  me.  Beside  which,  some  years  I 
had  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  a  year  of  the  booksellers  for  my  books; 
which  little  dispersed  among  them,  much  reconciled  them  to  the 
doctrine  that  I  taught.  I  took  the  aptest  of  their  children  from  the 
school,  and  sent  divers  of  them  to  the  universities;  where  for  eight 
pounds  a  year,  or  ten,  at  most,  by  the  help  of  my  friends,  I  main¬ 
tained  them.  Some  of  them  are  honest,  able  ministers,  now  cast 
out  with  their  brethren;  but,  two  or  three  having  no  other  way  to 
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live,  turhed  great  conformists,  and  are  preachers  now.  In  givii 
the  little  I  had,  I  did  not  enquire  whether  they  were  good  or  ba 
if  they  asked  relief  ;  for  the  bad  had  souls  and  bodies  that  needed  \ 
charity  most.  And  this  truth  I  will  speak  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  charitable,  that  what  little  money  I  have  now  by  me,  I  got 
it  almost  all,  I  scarce  know  how,  at  that  time  when  I  gave  most,  and 
since  I  have  had  less  opportunity  of  giving,  I  have  had  less  increase. 

“My  public  preaching  met  with  an  attentive,  diligent  auditory. 
Having  broke  over  the  brunt  of  the  opposition  of  the  rabble  before 
the  wars,  I  found  them  afterwards  tractable  and  unprejudiced. 
Before  I  entered  into  the  ministry,  God  blessed  my  private  conference 
to  the  conversion  of  some,  who  remain  firm  and  eminent  in  holiness 
to  this  day  ;  but  then,  and  in  the  beginning  of  my  ministry,  I  was 
wont  to  number  them  as  jewels;  but  since  then  I  could  not  keep 
any  number  of  them.  The  congregation  was  usually  full,  so  that 
we  were  fain  to  build  five  galleries  after  my  coming  thither ;  the 
church  itself  being  very  capacious,  and  the  most  commodious  and 
convenient  that  ever  I  was  in.  Our  private  meetings,  also,  were 
full.  On  the  Lord’s  days  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the 
streets  ;  but  you  might  hear  a  hundred  families  singing  psalms  and 
repeating  sermons  as  you  pass  through  them.  In  a  word,  when  I 
came  thither  first,  there  was  about  one  family  in  a  street  that  wor¬ 
shipped  God  and  called  on  his  name,  and  when  I  came  away,  there 
were  some  streets  where  there  was  not  one  poor  family  in  the 
side  that  did  not  so ;  and  that  did  not,  by  professing  serious  godli¬ 
ness,  give  us  hopes  of  their  sincerity.  And  in  those  families  which 
were  the  worst,  being  inns  and  ale-houses,  usually  some  persons  in 
each  house  did  seem  to  be  religious.  Though  our  administration  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  was  so  ordered  as  displeased  many,  and  the  far 
greater  part  kept  away,  we  had  six  hundred  that  were  communi¬ 
cants  ;  of  whom  there  were  not  twelve  that  I  had  not  good  hopes  of 
as  to  their  sincerity.” 

In  accounting  for  these  signal  and  blessed  effects  of  his  ministry, 
his  biographer  remarks  with  great  justice,  that  “Baxter  never 
spoke  like  a  man  who  was  indifferent  whether  his  audience  felt  what 
he  said,  or  considered  him  in  earnest  on  the  subject.  His  eye,  his 
action,  his  every  word,  were  expressive  of  deep  and  impassioned 
earnestness,  that  his  hearers  might  be  saved.  His  was  eloquence 
of  the  highest  order  ;  not  the  eloquence  of  nicely  selected  -words, 

— or  the  felicitous  combination  of  terms  and  phrases — or  the  music* 
of  exquisitely  balanced  periods,  (though  these  properties  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  Baxter’s  discourses,)  but  the  eloquence  of 
the  most  important  truths,  vididly  apprehended,  and  energetically 
delivered.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  a  soul  burning  with  ardent  de¬ 
votion  to  God,  and  inspired  with  the  deepest  compassion  for  men, 
on  whom  the  powers  of  the  worlds  of  darkness  and  light,  exercised 
their  mighty  influence  ;  and  spoke  through  his  utterances,  all  that 
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s  tremendous  in  warning,  and  all  that  was  delightful  in  invitation 
r  \  love.  The  gaining  of  souls  to  Christ  was  the  only  object  for 
which  he  lived.  Hence,  amidst  the  seeming  variety  of  his  pursuits 
and  engagements,  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  of  design.  His 
ruling  and  controling  principle  was  the  love  of  his  Master,  produc¬ 
ing  the  desire  of  a  full  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  his  ap¬ 
proved  minister.  This  was  the  centre  around  which  every  thing 
moved,  and  by  which  every  thing  in  his  circumstances  and  charac¬ 
ter  was  attracted  or  repelled.  This  gave  unity  to  all  his  plans,  and 
constituted  the  moral  force  of  all  his  actions. 

Baxter  died  December  8,  1691.  He  left  the  world  in  joyful  as¬ 
surance  of  entering  into  the  saint’s  everlasting  rest.  During  his 
sickness,  when  the  question  was  asked,  How  he  did?  his  reply  was, 
Almost  well. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  see  what 
powerful  and  numerous  difficulties  a  resolute  mind  can  overcome. 
Baxter,  during  his  whole  life,  might  be  almost  said  to  die  daily. 
Hardly  ever  was  such  a  mind  connected  with  so  frail  an  earthly 
lodging-place.  He  was  the  sport  of  medical  treatment  and  exper¬ 
iment.  At  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox,  and  soon  after,  by  improper  exposure  to  the  cold,  he  was 
affected  by  violent  catarrh  and  cough.  This  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  was  followed  by  spitting  of  blood,  and  other  phithis- 
ical  symptoms.  One  physician  prescribed  one  mode  of  cure,  and 
another  a  different  one ;  till,  from  first  to  last,  he  had  the  advice 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  professors  of  the  healing  art.  He  was 
diseased  literally  from  head  to  feet ;  his  stomach  acidulous,  violent 
rheumatic  headaches,  prodigious  bleeding  at  the  nose,  his  blood  so 
thin  and  acrid  that  it  oozed  out  from  the  points  of  his  fingers,  and 
often  kept  them  raw  and  bloody.  His  physicians  called  it  hypo¬ 
chondria.  He  himself  considered  it  to  be  premature  old  age;  so  that 
at  twenty  he  had  the  symptoms,  in  addition  to  disease,  of  four-score. 
He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  diseased  and  afflicted  men  that 
ever  reached  the  ordinary  limits  of  human  life.  How,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  was  capable  of  making  the  exertions  which  he 
almost  incessantly  made,  appears  not  a  little  mysterious. 

Baxter  lived  also  in  one  of  the  most  stormy  periods  of  English 
history.  Men  were  bound,  and  in  “  deaths  oft,’?  for  conscience 
sake.  For  preaching  the  truth,  as  they  honestly  believed  it  to  be,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  ministers  were,  on  one  occasion,  ejected 
from  their  pulpits.  Civil  wars  raged  with  fearful  violence,  and  many 
were  the  men  whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  fraternal  blood.  Bax¬ 
ter  was  in  all  these  tumultuous  scenes ;  now  in  the  army  of  the 
Protector,  now  showing  his  dexterity  in  logical  warfare  before  coun¬ 
cils  and  synods,  now  in  prison,  and  now  in  his  pulpit  at  Kidder- 
minister.  In  short,  he  lived  at  the  time  of  Selden,  and  Milton,  and 
Hampden,  and  Pyn — at  the  time  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  dark 
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ages,  after  old  systems  were  overthrown,  and  when  all  was  in  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  labors  were  prodigious.  The  works 
of  bishop  Hall  amount  to  ten  volumes,  octavo,  Lightfoot’s  extend . 
to  thirteen,  Jeremy  Taylor’s  to  fifteen,  Dr.  Goodwin’s  to  twenty, 
Dr.  Owen’s  to  twenty-eight;  while  Richard  Baxter’s  works,  if 
printed  in  a  uniform  edition,  could  not  he  comprised  in  less  than 
sixty  volumes,  making  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  closely  printed 
octavo  pages.  At  the  same  time,  his  labors  as  a  minister,  and  his 
engagements  in  the  public  business  of  his  times,  formed  his  chief 
employment  for  many  years,  so  that  he  speaks  of  writing  but  as  a 
kind  of  recreation  from  more  severe  duties.  The  subjects  on  which 
he  wrote  embrace  the  whole  range  of  theology ;  in  all  the  parts  of 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equally  at  home.  Doctrinal, 
practical,  casuistical  and  polemical,  all  occupied  his  thoughts  and 
engaged  his  pen. 

u  His  inquiries  ranged,  and  his  writings  extended  from  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  abstruse  speculation  on  the  divine  decrees,  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  the  origin  of  evil,  to  the  simplest  truths 
adapted  to  the  infant  mind.  Baxter  appears  to  have  read  every 
thing  relating  to  his  own  profession,  and  to  have  remembered  all 
which  he  read.  The  fathers  and  schoolmen,  the  doctors  and  re¬ 
formers  of  all  ages  and  countries,  seem  to  have  been  as  familiar  to 
him  as  his  native  tongue.  He  rarely  makes  a  parade  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  but  he  never  fails  to  convince  you  that  he  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  most  which  had  been  written  on  the  subjects  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses.” 


HASTY  WORDS. 

Fall  oft  a  word  that  lightly  leaves  the  tongue} 
Another’s  breast  unconsciously  has  wrung, 

And  were  the  wound  but  present  to  the  eye, 
We’d  mourn  the  pain  that  solace  might  defy. 

Was  it  a  taunt — perhaps  a  thoughtless  jest  ? 

An  idle  ripple  on  the  vacant  breast  ? 

But  thy  shafts  may  yield  a  venomed  death, 
What  need,  to  speed  them,  but  a  little  breath  ?h) 

We  toy  with  hearts,  as  if  the  thousand  chords, 
That  vibrate  to  the  touch  of  hasty  words, 

Could  jar  out  discords  all  the  live  long  day, 

Nor  any  tension  cause  them  to  give  way. 

Oh,  strike  then  gently  !  every  human  breast 
Is  by  a  secret  load  of  grief  opprest ; 

Forbear  to  add  a  note  of  timeless  woe, 

Where  discords  ever  are  so  prone  to  flow. 


“  When  Satire  flies  abroad  on  Falsehood’s  wing, 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting; 

But,  when  to  Truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives.” 
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THE  OPENING  PERIOD. 

The  first  momentous  change  in  a  boy’s  life  is  that  when  he  passes 
from  under  his  father’s  roof  to  school.  This  is  expedient  and  fitting 
in  his  case,  in  order  that  he  may  be  trained  betimes  for  the  habits 
and  duties,  the  energy  and  the  endurance  of  active  life,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  to  look  upon  himself,  not  merely  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  family,  but  as  bound  by  manifold  ties  to  his  fellow  men ; 
so  that  the  idea  of  a  State,  and  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  State, 
may  gradually  rise  up  within  him ;  while  the  instruction  he  receives 
teaches  him  to  connect  himself  in  thought  with  all  past  generations, 
and  to  view  himself  as  a  member  of  the  human  race,  linked  by  in¬ 
numerable  ties  of  obligation  to  those  who  have  gone  before  him, 
and  bound  to  repay  that  obligation  by  laboring  for  his  own  age,  and 
for  those  who  shall  come  after  him. 

In  the  other  sex,  whose  duties  through  life  are  to  be  mainly  do¬ 
mestic,  and  who  are  not  designed  to  take  part  in  political  or  profes¬ 
sional  activity,  such  a  separation  from  home  is  not  desirable,  unless 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  But  for  the  healthy  and  manly 
development  of  a  boy’s  character,  in  a  rightful  sympathy  with  the 
nation  he  belongs  to,  it  seems  to  be  almost  indispensable,  so  that 
nothing  short  of  a  singular  felicity  of  circumstances  can  make 
amends  for  it ;  not  indeed  unaccompanied  with  danger  and  difficul¬ 
ty,  but  for  this  very  reason  necessary,  as  the  training  of  Winter  is 
to  a  sapling,  which  is  to  grow  into  a  noble  tree,  and  to  stand  the 
blasts  of  centuries. 

Although  however  it  is  expedient  for  the  boy  to  pass  from  his 
father’s  house  to  school,  are  not  the  feelings  and  thoughts,  the  af¬ 
fections  and  principles,  which  animated  and  guided  him  when  at 
home,  still  to  animate  and  guide  him  at  school  ?  Most  pitiable 
would  his  lot  be,  if  they  did  not.  He  would  have  no  affection,  no 
reverence.  His  affection  for  his  school-fellows  can  only  be  a  trans- 
fer  of  a  portion  of  that  which  he  has  learned  to  feel  for  his  brothers ; 
his  reverence  for  his  master,  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  that  which 
he  feels  for  his  parents.  And  woe  to  him,  if  he  does  not  cherish 
that  reverence,  which  many  things  will  tend  to  impair  and  destroy! 

One  part  of  his  life  at  school,  that  which  lies  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  master,  will  be  altogether  unprofitableto  him  and  lost;  nay, 
will  be  hurtful,  unfitting  his  soul  for  being  a  habitation  of  reverent 
feelings  through  life.  And  still  more  certain  woe  to  him,  if  the 
impressions  of  his  new  companions  efface  those  of  his  home  !  Then, 
and  through  his  whole  life,  should  the  image  of  his  parents  and 
brethren  be  enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  heart.  Woe  to  him, 
also,  if  he  forgets  the  principles  which  he  imbibed  at  his  mother’s 
knees  !  If  he  clings  to  those  principles,  he  may  maintain  a  steady 
course  amid  the  temptations  which  will  beset  him.  Else  he  will 
drift  along,  like  a  fallen  leaf,  the  sport  of  every  casual  impulse,  a 
moral  and  spiritual  vagrant. 
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SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

THE  HORRIBLE  FATE  OFHIS  LONG-LOST  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  who  at  a  very  early  age  manifested  the  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  that  characterized  his  late  career,  was  born  at 
Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1786.  The  evident  bent  of  the  boy's 
mind  for  a  sailor’s  life  not  meeting  with  the  father’s  views,  he  was 
sent  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  a  merchant  vessel,  in  hopes  that  the 
reality  would  operate  as  a  cure.  The  attempt  failed,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  British  navy  as  a  midshipman,  on 
board  the  Polyphemus,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen.  In  1803  he  accompanied  his  relative,  Captain  Flin¬ 
ders,  on  a  voy  age  of  discovery  to  the  South  seas,  and  was  shipwreck¬ 
ed  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  He  was  afterwards  signal  officer 
on  the  Bellerophon,  (the  ship  on  board  which  Napoleon  took  refuge 
in  1815,)  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  in  1814  served  as  lieuten¬ 
ant  upon  the  Bedford,  which  carried  the  allied  sovereigns  to  Eng¬ 
land.  In  1815  he  was  at  the  attack  upon  New  Orleans,  which 
ended  so  disastrously  for  the  British,  and  won  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  capture  of  an  American  gun-boat.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  brig  Trent,  which  formed  part  of 
the  Polar  Expedition  under  Capt.  Buchan.  He  afterwards  held  a 
command  in  the  expedition  of  Ross  and  Parry,  at  which  time  he 
examined  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Cape  Turnagain,  68  deg.  30  mine- 
north  latitude,  and  returned  to  England  in  1822,  after  having  suf¬ 
fered  great  hardships  and  privations,  and  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Esquimaux.  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Post- 
Captain  in  1825,  in  company  with  the  same  parties  he  undertook  a 
Becond  voyage  to  the  Polar  seas,  and  examined  the  coast  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers.  He  returned  in  1827, 
having  reached  70  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude  and  150  deg.  west 
longitude,  and  was  knighted  by  George  IV.  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services.  In  1830  he  was  in  command  of  a  ship-of-the-line  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  was  afterwards  sent  as  Governor  to  Van 
Pieman’s  Land,  from  which  post  lie  was  recalled  in  1843.  Early 
in  1845  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas,  from  which  he  never- 
returned,  and  which  was  expected  to  add  largely  to  the  stock  of 
geographical  knowledge  and  that  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
magnet.  The  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  two  ships  with  which  the 
younger  Ross,  in  1839,  had  made  his  celebrated  voyage  to  the 
South  Polar  seas,  were  rapidly  fitted  up  with  everything  necessary 
for  the  service,  and  with  the  distinguished  officers  Captains  Crozier 
and  Fitz- James,  who  were  selected  by  Sir  John  himself,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  left  England  on  the  19th  of  May  of  that  year.  It  was  spoken, 
by  several  whale  ships  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
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same  month  •was  seen  for  the  last  time  in  Melville’s  Bay,  latitude 
77  north,  longitude  66  13  West  from  Greenwich. 

Fears  respecting  the  missing  navigators  became  general  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1848,  and  since  that  period  several  expeditions  have  been 
fitted  out  there,  as  well  as  one  from  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  either  rescuing  or  ascertaining  the  fate  of  Sir  John  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  They  have  all  returned  without  success.  The  only  traces 
hitherto  discovered  have  been  the  graves  of  three  of  the  party, 
and  some  empty  cans  used  for  containing  preserved  meats,  such  as 
were  furnished  the  expedition.  The  searches  instituted  at  the  request 
of  the  English  by  the  Russian  government  among  its  possessions  on. 
the  Arctic  Sea  has  met  with  no  result.  But  the  veil  seems  about 
to  be  lifted,  and  we  shall  soon  probably  know  all  that  can  ever  be 
known  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  those  under  his  command. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rea,  who  went  out- 
in  search  of  the  lost  adventurer,  addressed  to  Sir  George  Simpson, 
details  the  horrid  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  gallant  party.  Dr.  Rea 
writes  from  York  Factory,  at  the  mouth  of  Hayes’  river  in  Hudson’s 
Bay,  under  date  of  August  4,  1854  : 

“*  *  *  *  I  arrived  here  on  the  31st  ult.,withmy 

small  party  in  excellent  health,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  without  having 
effected  our  object.  At  the  same  time,  information  has  been, 
obtained  and  articles  purchased  from  the  natives  which  places  the 
fate  of  a  portion,  if  not  at  all,  of  the  survivors  of  Sir  John  Frank¬ 
lin’s  miserable  party  beyond  a  doubt — a  fate  most  deplorable — 
death  from  starvation,  after  having  had  recourse  to  cannibalism  as 
a  means  of  prolonging  life. 

“  I  reached  my  old  quarters  at  Repulse  Bay  on  the  15th  August, 
and  preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  wintering.  On 
the  first  September  I  explained  to  the  men  our  position,  the  stock 
of  provisions  we  had  on  hand,  (not  more  than  three  months’  rations,} 
and  the  prospects  we  had  of  getting  more,  &c.,  &c.,  pointing  out 
all  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  our  position.  All  readily  volunteered 
to  remain,  and  our  exertions  to  collect  food  and  fuel  went  on  with 
unabated  energy.  By  the  end  of  September,  109  deer,  1  musk  ox, 
54  brace  of  Ptarmigan,  and  1  seal  had  been  shot,  and  the  nets  pro¬ 
duced  190  salmon. 

“  Of  the  larger  animals  above  enumerated,  49  deer  and  the 
musk  ox  were  shot  by  myself,  21  deer  by  Mistegan,  (the  deer-hun¬ 
ter,)  14  by  one  of  the  men,  9  by  Ouligbuck,  and  16  by  the  other 
four  men.  The  migration  of  the  deer  terminated  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October,  and  25  more  animals  were  added  to  our  stock. 

“  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  snow  being  sufficiently  hard  for 
building,  we  were  happy  to  exchange  our  cold  tents  for  the  more 
comfortable  shelter  of  the  snowhouse.  The  winter  was  very  severe, 
but  the  temperature  in  our  snow  huts  was  never  so  low  as  in  my 
winter  quarters  of  1846-7.  Up  to  the  12th  January  we  had  net£ 
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set  under  the  ice  in  the  lakes ;  the  nets  were  taken  up  on  that  date, 
as  they  produced  nothing. 

“  On  the  31st  of  March  my  spring  journey  commenced,  but  in 
consequence  of  gales  of  wind,  deep  and  soft  snow  and  foggy 
weather,  we  made  but  very  little  progress.  We  did  not  enter  Pelly 
Bay  until  the  17th.  At  this  place  we  met  with  Esquimaux,  one  of 
whom,  on  being  asked  if  he  ever  saw  white  people,  replied  in  the 
negative,  but  said  that  a  large  party,  (at  least  40  persons,)  had 
perished  from  want  of  food  some  10  or  12  days  journey  to  the 
westward.  The  subtance  of  the  information,  obtained  at  various 
times  and  from  various  sources,  was  as  follows  : 

“  In  the  spring,  four  winters  past,  (spring,  1850,)  a  party  of 
white  men,  amounting  to  about  forty,  were  seen  traveling  south¬ 
ward  over  the  ice,  and  dragging  a  boat  with  them,  by  some  Esqui¬ 
maux,  who  were  killing  seals  on  the  north  shore  of  King  William’s 
Land,  which  is  a  large  island  named  Kei-ik-tak  by  the  Esquimaux. 
h7one  of  the  party  could  speak  the  native  language  intelligibly,  but 
by  signs  the  natives  were  made  to  understand  that  their  ships  or 
ship  had  been  crushed  by  ice,  and  that  the  “  whites”  were  now 
.going  to  where  they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot.  From  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  men,  all  of  whom,  except  one  officer,  (chief,)  looked 
thin,  they  were  then  supposed  to  be  getting  short  of  provisions,  and 
they  purchased  a  small  seal  from  the  natives. 

“  At  a  later  date  the  same  season,  but  previous  to  the  disruption, 
of  the  ice,  the  bodies  of  about  thirty  white  persons  were  discovered 
■on  the  continent,  and  five  on  an  island  near  it,  about  a  long  day’s 
journey  (say  thirty-five  or  forty  miles)  to  the  northwest  of  a  large 
stream,  which  can  be  no  other  than  Back’s  Great  Fish  river,  (named 
by  the  Esquimaux  Out-koo-hi-ca-lik,)  as  its  description,  and  that 
■of  the  low  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Point  Ogle  and  Montreal 
Island,  agree  exactly  with  that  of  Sir  George  Back.  Some  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried,  (probably  those  of  the  first  victims  of 
famine,)  some  were  in  a  tent  or  tents,  others  under  a  boat  that  had 
been  turned  over  to  form  a  shelter,  and  several  lay  scattered  about 
in  different  directions.  Of  those  found  on  the  island  one  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  an  officer,  as  he  had  a  telescope  strapped  over 
his  shoulder,  and  his  double-barrelled  gun  lay  underneath  him. 

“From  the  mutilated  state  of  many  of  the  corpses,  and  the 
contents  of  the  kettles,  it  is  evident  that  our  miserable  countrymen 
had  been  driven  to  the  last  resource — cannibalism — as  a  means  of 
prolonging  life. 

“  There  appears  to  have  been  an  abundant  stock  of  ammunition, 
as  the  powder  was  emptied  in  a  heap  on  the  ground  by  the  natives, 
out  of  the  kegs  or  cases  containing  it,  and  a  quantity  of  ball  and 
shot  was  found  below  high  water  mark,  having  been  left  on  the  ice 
close  to  the  beach.  There  must  have  been  a  number  of  watches, 
telescopes,  compasses,  guns,  (several  double-barrelled,)  &c.,  all  of 
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■which  appear  to  have  been  broken  up,  as  I  saw  pieces  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  articles  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  together  with  some  silver 
spoons  and  forks,  purchased  as  many  as  I  could  obtain.  A  list  of 
the  most  important  of  these  I  enclose,  with  a  rough  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  crests  and  initials  on  the  forks  and  spoons.  The 
articles  themselves  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Hon.  H.  B.  Co.,  on  my  arrival  in  London. 

“  None  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  I  conversed  had  seen  the 
“whites,”  nor  had  they  ever  been  at  the  place  where  the  dead  were 
found,  but  had  their  information  from  those  who  had  been  there, 
and  those  who  had  seen  the  party  when  alive. 

“  From  the  head  of  Pelly  Bay  I  crossed  sixty  miles  of  land  in  a 
westerly  direction,  traced  the  west  shore  from  Castor  and  Pollux 
river  to  Cape  Porter  of  Sir  James  Ross,  and  I  could  have  got  within 
thirty  or  forty  miles  of  Beloit  Strait,  but  I  thought  it  useless  pro¬ 
ceeding  further,  as  I  could  not  complete  the  whole. 

“Never  in  my  former  Arctic  journeys  had  I  met  with  such  an 
accumulation  of  obstacles.  Fogs,  storms,  rough  ice  and  deep  snow 
we  had  to  fight  against.  On  one  occasion  we  were  four  and  a  half 
dayg  unable  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  or  even  to  make  out  his 
position  in  the  heavens.  This,  on  a  level  coast,  where  the  compass 
was  of  little  or  no  use,  was  perplexing  in  the  extreme. 

“  The  weather  was  much  finer  on  our  return  journey  than  when 
outward  bound,  and  our  loads  being  lighter,  our  days’  marches  were 
nearly  double  the  distance,  and  we  arrived  at  Repulse  Bay  on  the 
26th  May,  without  accident,  except  in  one  instance,  in  which  one  of 
the  party  lost  a  toe  from  a  frost  bite. 

“  The  commencement  of  spring  was  very  fine,  but  June  and  July 
were  colder.  We  were  unable  to  get  out  of  the  bay  until  August. 

“  Our  progress  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Fullerton  was  much 
impeded  by  ice ;  but  on  getting  to  the  southward  of  the  cape  we  had 
clear  water,  and  saw  no  ice  afterwards. 

“  The  conduct  of  the  men,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was,  generally 
speaking,  good;  and  we  had  not  a  single  case  of  sickness  all  the 
time  of  our  absence. 

“Being  anxious  to  send  this  to  Red  river  by  the  first  boats,  I 
write  in  haste  and  briefly,  but  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  a 
more  detailed  account  by  some  future  opportunity.” 

******* 

Alas !  that  their  fate  should  have  been  so  sad  !  Our  own  hopes 
of  Sir  John  Franklin’s  restoration  to  the  world,  had,  we  confess, 
long  ceased;  but  who  could  have  been  prepared  for  the  fearful 
reality  ? — a  miserable  and  fearful  death  from  literal  starvation — 
possibly,  as  Dr.  Rea  conjectures,  worse  than  starvation — on  the 
frozen  and  desolate  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Such  are  human 
hopes  !  such  the  fate  of  Ambition ! 
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BUILDING  A  HOUSE. 

A  house  is  the  shape  which  a  man’s  thoughts  take  when  he  im¬ 
agines  how  he  should  like  to  live.  Its  interior  is  the  measure  of  his 
social  and  domestic  nature;  its  exterior,  of  its  esthetic  and  artistic 
nature.  It  interprets,  in  material  forms,  his  ideas  of  home,  of 
friendship,  of  comfort:  a  word  which  signifies,  in  the  main,  the  hap¬ 
piness  which  we  derive  from  pleasant  intercourse  with  friends. 

Every  man  is,  in  a  small  way,  a  creator.  We  seek  to  embody  our 
fancies  and  thoughts  in  some  material  shape — to  give  them  an  in¬ 
carnation.  Born  in  our  spirit — invisible  and  intangible — we  are 
always  seeking  to  thrust  them  forth,  so  that  they  shall  return  to  us 
through  some  of  the  physical  senses.  Thus  speech  brings  back  our  m- 
aginings  to  the  ear  ;  writing  brings  them  back  to  the  eye ;  painting 
brings  out  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  forms  and  colors,  addressed, 
through  the  eye,  to  several  inward  tastes ;  and  building  presents  to 
our  senses  our  thought  of  home-life. 

But  one’s  dwelling  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  the  fair  index  of 
his  mind,  any  more  than  the  richness  of  one’s  mind  is  judged  by 
one’s  fluency  in  speech,  or  skill  in  writing.  The  conceiving  power 
may  be  greater  in  us  than  the  creative  or  expressing  power.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  which  usually  have  more  to  do  with 
building,  especially  in  America,  than  a  man’s  inward  fancies.  In 
fact,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  a  man’s  house  may  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  his  purse.  It  is  a  compromise  between 
his  heart  and  his  pocket.  It  is  a  memorial  of  his  ingenuity  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  utmost  possible  convenience  and  room,  from  the  least 
possible  means  ;  for  our  young  men — ninety-nine  in  a  hundred — 
are  happily  born;  that  is,  born  poor,  but  determined  to  be  rich. 
This  gives  birth  to  industry,  frugality,  ingenuity,  perseverance,  and 
success,  inward  and  outward ;  for,  while  making  his  fortune,  the 
man  is  making  himself.  He  is  extracting  manly  qualities  out  of 
those  very  labors  or  endurances  by  which  he  achieves  material 
wealth.  Now,  in  the  career  of  every  such  young  man,  his  little 
accumulations  have  to  perform  three  functions — to  carry  on  his 
business,  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  his  little,  but  growing  fam¬ 
ily,  and  to  build  and  beautify  their  home.  Thus,  his  property,  slen¬ 
der  at  best,  even  if  it  all  rose  in  one  channel,  must  move  in  a  three¬ 
fold  channel,  to  carry  three  mills.  The  portion  set  apart  for 
building,  therefore,  must  be  very  little.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  one  in  a  hundred  knows  how  he  shall  pay  for  more  than 
half  his  house,  when  he  begins,  and  he  is  seldom  much  wiser  when 
he  ends.  He  draws  upon  hope,  and  when,  in  five  or  ten  years,  the 
house  is  paid  for,  it  would  puzzle  him  to  say  how  he  had  done  it. 
Now,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  for  what 
are  called  architectural  effects.  There  must  be,  if  possible,  a  kit¬ 
chen  and  a  bed-room.  In  pioneer  life,  even  these  must  come  toge- 
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ther,  and  one  room  serve  every  purpose.  But,  usually,  a  man  can 
afford  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room,  (which  is  also,  after  meals,  a  par¬ 
lor.)  and  a  bed-room.  These  three  rooms  are  the  seed  and  type  of 
all  other  rooms  which  can  be  built,  for  all  apartments  must  serve 
our  bodily  wants,  our  social  domestic  wants,  and  our  social  public 
wants.  The  kitchen  and  dining-room,  and  all  appurtenances  there¬ 
of,  are  for  the  animal  nature;  our  bed-room  and  sitting-room  are 
for  our  home  social  wants:  and  our  parlors,  halls,  etc.,  for  our  more 
public  social  necessities.  While  one  is  yet  poor,  one  room  must 
serve  several  uses. 

In  the  old-fashioned  country  houses  the  kitchen  was  also  the 
dining-room;  and  never  will  saloon,  how  admirable  soever,  be  so 
pleasant  as  our  remembered  hours  in  the  great,  broad,  hospitable 
kitchen.  The  door  opened  into  the  well-room  on  one  side,  whence 
came  the  pitcher,  all  dripping  and  bedewed;  another  door  opened  into 
the  cheese-room,  rich  with  rows  of  yellow  cheese ;  while  the  front 
door,  wide  open  in  summer,  attracted  often  hens  and  chickens,  who 
cocked  an  eye  at  you,  or  even  ventured  across  the  threshold  after  a 
stray  crumb. 

The  sitting-room  and  parlor,  too,  must  often  be  one  and  the  same, 
and  in  the  same  space  must  be  the  library,  if  such  a  thing  is  known 
in  the  dwelling.  Bed-rooms  are  more  independent  and  aristocratic 
than  any  thing  else,  cultivating  very  exclusive  habits.  Yet,  even 
bed-rooms  must  contrive  to  be  ingenious,  and  curtained  corners,  cloth 
partitions,  trundle  and  sofa  beds,  that  disappear  by  day,  and,  like 
some  flowers,  unfold  at  night.  These  are  the  necessities  of  bed-rooms. 

But,  in  proportion  as  one’s  means  increase,  the  rooms,  like  bran¬ 
ches  in  a  plant,  grow  out  of  each  other,  kitchen  and  dining-room 
have  to  separate  and  live  by  themselves.  The  sitting-room  with¬ 
draws  from  the  parlor,  taking  all  the  ease  and  comfort  with  it,  and 
leaving  all  the  stateliness  and  frigid  dignity.  All  the  books  walk 
off  into  a  little  black-walnut  room  by  themselves,  where  they  stand 
in  patient  splendor  and  silent  wdsdom,  behind  their  glass  doors. 
The  flowers  abandon  the  windows,  and  inhabit  a  formal  conserva¬ 
tory.  Bed-rooms  multiply,  each  one  standing  in  single  blessedness. 
The  house  is  full  grown.  Alas !  just  then  all  its  comfort  goes,  just 
as  when  the  rose  is  fully  grown,  it  is  ready  to  drop  its  leaves  !  IIow 
many  persons,  from  out  their  two-story  framed  dwellings,  have  sighed 
across  the  way  for  the  log  cabin  !  How  many  persons  have  moved 
from  a  home  into  a  house ;  from  low  ceilings,  narrow  halls,  rooms 
of  multifarious  uses,  into  splendid  apartments,  whose  chief  effect 
was  to  make  them  homesick.  But  this  is  because  pride  or  vanity 
was  the  new  architect.  For  a  large  house  is  a  grand  and  almost 
indispensable  element  to  our  fullest  idea  of  contort.  But  it  must 
be  social  largeness.  The  broad  halls  must  seem  to  those  that  enter 
ke  open  arms  holding  out  a  'welcome,  not  like  the  aisles  of  a  church, 
lifted  up  out  of  reach  of  human  sympathy.  The  staircase  should 
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be  so  broad  and  gentle  in  inclination,  that  its  very  looks  invite  you 
to  try  it.  But,  then,  a  large  house  ought  to  have  great  diversity ; 
some  rooms  should  have  a  ceiling  higher  than  others ;  doors  should 
come  upon  you  in  unexpected  places ;  little  cosy  rooms  should  sur¬ 
prise  you  in  every  direction.  Where  you  expected  a  cupboard,  there 
should  be  a  little  confidential  entry-way.  Where  you  expected  the 
door  to  open  into  the  yard,  you  should  discover  a  perfect  nest  of  a 
room,  that  no  one  ever  built  there  on  purpose.  All  sorts  of  closets 
and  queer  cupboards  should  by  degrees  be  found  out. 

Now,  such  a  house  never  sprang  full-grown  from  an  architect’s 
brain,  as  did  the  fabled  deity  from  Jupiter’s  head.  It  must  grow. 
Each  room  must  have  been  needed  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  done  without,  they  will  come  into  being  with  a 
decided  character  impressed  upon  them.  They  will  have  been  aimed 
at  some  real  want,  and,  meeting  it,  will  take  their  subtle  air  and 
character  from  it.  Thus,  one  by  one,  the  rooms  will  be  born  into 
the  house  as  children  are  into  the  family.  And,  as  our  affections 
have  undoubtedly  a  certain  relation  to  form,  color,  and  space,  so 
our  rooms  will  in  their  forms,  dimensions,  and  hues,  indicate  the 
faculties  which  most  wrought  in  their  production. 

We  all  know  what  is  meant,  in  painting,  in  music,  and  in  writing* 
by  conventionalism .  Men  write  oip  fashion,  not  to  give  ease  to  an 
impulse  in  them  that  struggles  for  a  birth,  but  because  they  have 
an  outside  knowledge  that  such  and  such  things  would  be  proper 
and  customary.  So  do  men  build  conventional  houses.  They  put 
in  all  the  customary  rooms  in  all  the  customary  manner.  They  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  this  room  as  kitchens  are  usually  expressed ; 
they  fashion  parlors  as  they  remember  that  parlors  have  been  made; 
they  go  to  their  books,  their  plans,  and  portfolios  of  what  has  been 
done,  and,  selecting  here  a  thing  and  there  a  thing,  they  put  a  house 
together  as  girls  do  patchwork  bed-spreads,  a  piece  out  of  every 
dress  in  the  family  for  the  last  year  or  two.  These  are  conventional 
houses.  Such  are  almost  all  city  houses — the  original  type  of  which) 
was  a  ladder ;  from  each  round  of  which  rooms  issue,  in  ascending 
order,  and  the  perpendicular  stairs  still  retaining  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  type.  Such,  too,  are  almost  all  ambitious  country 
houses,  built  in  conspicuous  places,  in  the  most  intrusive  and  come- 
and-look-at-me  manner ;  painted  as  brilliantly  as  flash  wagons,  or 

parrots’  wings.  *  *  *  *  *  *  ^st 

way  is  to  build  as  trees  grow,  season  by  season ;  and  all  after¬ 
branches  with  a  symmetrical  sympathy  with  older  ones.  In  this 
way,  too,  one  may  secure  that  mazy  diversity,  that  most  unlooked- 
for  intricacy  in  a  dwelling?  and  that  utter  variation  of  lines  in  the 
exterior  which  pleases  the  eye,  or  ought  to  please  it,  if  it  be  trained 
in  the  absolute  school  of  Nature,  and  which  few  could  ever  invent 
at  once,  and  on  purpose  !  [»• Y- 
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BY  TUB  EDITOR. 

We  have  seen  into  what  deep  ruin  Mary  Magdalene  had  fallen, 
and  also  the  happy  change  which  took  place  in  her  condition 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Saviour.  Having  witnessed  this  won¬ 
derful  change  in  her,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  something 
of  her  subsequent  history.  Where,  then,  do  we  find  her  next,  and 
in  what  is  she  engaged?  Just  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  find 
her,  and  engaged  in  what  is  do  her  everlasting  honor  and  praise. 
We  find 

§  III.  Mary  Magdalene  ministering  to  the  Saviour. 

It  is  said  in  Luke  8:  1,  2,  8,  Jesus  “went  throughout  every 
village  and  city,  preaching  and  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God:  and  the  twelve  were  with  him,  and  certain 
women,  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,  Mary 
called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  which  ministered 
unto  him  of  their  substance.”  Matt.  27:  55.  When  he  was  on 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  “many  women  followed  Jesus  from 
Galilee,  ministerivg  unto  him ;  among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalene.” 
From  these  two  passages  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  time  that  he 
delivered  her  from  the  sad  dominion  of  the  seven  devils,  she  fol¬ 
lowed  him  like  a  ministering  angel  till  he  hung  upon  the  cross. 

He  had  need  of  sympathy,  and  of  just  such  attention  as  the 
faithful,  loving  heart  of  woman  could  afford.  The  presence,  the 
constancy,  the  ministrations,  and  the  love  of  those  who  had  shared 
his  blessings,  afforded  him  daily  encouragment.  The  weariness  of 
his  soul  subsided  in  the  circle  of  these  devoted  and  grateful 
hearts. 

It  is  said  that  these  women  who  followed  him,  of  whom  Magda¬ 
lene  was  one,  “ministered  to  him  of  their  substance.”  Whether 
they  were  rich  or  not  is  not  known;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance;  for  we  know  that  it  is  not  generally  the  rich  whose 
hands  and  hearts  are  open  widest  in  the  way  of  gifts  to  the  needy. 
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It  is  oftenest  those  who  are  comparatively  poor  that  are  the  richest 
in  good  works,  in  alms,  and  deeds  of  love.  So  it  may  have  been 
in  this  case.  "We  know  that  Christ  was  poor;  “for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.”  The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,  but  the  son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

“No  foot  of  land  did  he  possess, 

No  cottage  in  this  wilderness, 

A  poor  way-faring  man!” 

Though  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  world  which  his  own  hands  had 
made,  he  claimed  nothing  as  his  own.  Be  cast  himself  upon  the 
gratitude  of  those  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  greater  blessings 
than  earth  can  give.  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  for  their 
souls,  and  in  turn  depended  upon  them  for  temporal  bread.  He 
gave  them  the  water  of  eternal  life,  and  hence  looked  to  them  in 
return  for  that  water  which  satisfies  bodily  wants.  He  cheered 
their  souls  with  prospects  of  eternal  joy,  and  expected  from  them 
those  attentions  which  would  go  to  cheer  his  pilgrimage  on  earth. 
He  was  not  forgotten  by  his  own.  With  devoted  hearts  and  hands 
they  ministered  unto  him,  and  not  the  most  backward  of  these  was 
Mary  Magdalene. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  women;  who  accompanied  Magdalene 
in  the  ministering  to  him,  were  all  such,  who,  like  herself,  “'had 
been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities,”  They  had  been  blest 
much,  and  hence  they  loved  much.  These  acts  of  kindness  have 
a  peculiar  interest  when  viewed  as  expressions  of  pure  gratitude. 
Some  followed  the  Saviour  for  “loaves  and  fishes,”  or  with  the 
hope  of  gain  in  some  way  or  other.  This  robbed  their  acts  of  all 
their  purely  moral  and  religious  character.  Those  were  selfish, 
but  these  were  benevolent.  Those  followed  him  because  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive  some  temporal  good;  but  these  followed  because 
they  had  received  a  spiritual  good.  Good  works  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  price  by  which  grace  is  to  be  purchased ;  but  they 
are  the  fruits  which  grow  forth  spontaneously  from  a  heart  which 
has  been  blest.  To  this  class  belong  the  ministerings  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  She  both  judged  and  felt  it  proper  that  she  should 
devote  the  remainder  of  her  poor  life  to  Him  who  had  been  all  to 
her — to  him  who  cast  forth  from  her  worn  and  tormented  heart  the 
raging  spirits  of  evil,  and  who  had  stilled  the  tempest  of  her  soul 
with  his  all-conquering  words  of  “Peace,  be  still!” 

“  But  drops  of  grief  can  ne’er  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  owe  ; 

Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 

’Tis  all  that  I  can  do.” 

These  offices  of  love  which  she  manifested  in  ministering  to  him 
were,  however,  necessary  in  order  to  evidence  the  genuineness 
of  her  conversion.  It  was  not  only  necessary  that  the  devils 
should  go  out  of  her  heart;  Christ  must  also  be  received  into  it, 
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and  erect  his  throne,  and  establish  his  kingdom  there.  The  only 
clear  evidence  that  Christ  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  heart,  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  fruits  which  grow  forth  from  it.  The  mercy 
which  Christ  showed  to  many  whom  he  healed  of  bodily  infirmities 
was  designed  to  lead  them  to  believe  in  him  so  as  to  be  healed 
also  in  soul;  but  this  result  was  not  always  reached.  Some,  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  temporal  part  of  the  blessing,  turned  away  and 
asked  not  for  more,  thus  arresting  the  progress  of  grace  in  its 
first  stages,  and  manifesting  no  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  blessing. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  Luke  IT :  12,  19.  The 
one  leper  was  healed  not  only  in  body  but  also  in  soul.  The 
evidence  of  it  is  found  in  his  turning  to  glorify  God.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  Magdalene  showed  her  real  personal  interest  in  Christ  by  the 
devotion  of  her  life  to  offices  of  grateful  love. 

This  is  the  most  important  consideration  in  religion.  The 
Saviour  himself  lays  down  the  broad  and  clear  principle,  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them'' — not  by  their  professions — not 
even  by  their  professed  experiences,  independently  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  history  of  these  experiences  in  positive  acts  of  continued 
devotion.  The  mere  fact  that  evil  has  to  some  extent  departed, 
that  evil  habits  have  been  laid  aside,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  person  is  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  part,  but  not 
the  whole.  This  negative,  this  “laying  off,”  only  becomes  gen¬ 
uinely  gracious  when  it  is  connected  with  the  positive,  with  the 
“putting  on.”  Neither  the  branches,  leaves  or  blossoms  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  good  tree,  but  only  the  fruit.  These  leaves  and  blos¬ 
soms  belong  to  it,  and  are  presumptive  evidence  that  it  may  be  good; 
but  these  evidences  only  become  clear  and  full  by  the  actual  fruit; 
because  bad  trees  also  have  leaves  and  blossoms.  So  these  nega¬ 
tive  evidences  of  grace  afford  a  presumptive  evidence  of  an  interest 
in  Christ;  but  the  fruits  of  a  devoted  life  alone  can  afford  full 
assurance  of  that  fact.  The  assurance  of  our  real  interest  in 
Christ  becomes  ripe  only  in  the  fruits  which  grow  forth  from  a 
renewed  heart.  These  fruits  Magdalene  manifested  in  that  she 
ministered  unto  Christ. 

The  truth  of  this  is  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  sacred  scrip¬ 
tures.  Everywhere  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  no  other 
evidence  that  we  are  Christians  is  to  be  satisfactory,  either  to 
ourselves  or  to  others,  but  a  holy  and  devoted  life.  The  fruits  of 
faith  are  the  only  evidence  of  faith.  The  fruits  of  love  are  the 
only  evidence  of  love.  The  fruits  of  hope  are  the  only  evidence 
of  hope.  We  are  his  children,  if  we  have  a  filial  spirit.  The 
spirit  bears  witness,  not  to  our  spirits,  but  with  our  spirits,  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God.  The  command  is  not  only  lay  off, 
but  also  put  on.  It  is  not  only  forsake  sin,  but  also  follow  me. 
It  is  not  only  rise  from  your  death  of  sin,  but  also  live  and  walk 
in  him.  It  is  not  only  profess,  but  also  possess.  “Not  every  one 
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that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  hut  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.”  The  Saviour  says,  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see” — not  your  professions  of  conversion  merely — 
not  your  inward  experiences  merely — not  merely  that  you  have 
laid  by  some  evil  habits — but  “your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

Do  we  wish  to  know  whether  we  are  personally  interested  in 
Christ,  we  can  know  it  by  attending  to  the  directions  given  us  by 
the  Apostle  John.  He  knew  as  well  as  any  Christian  ever  knew 
the  joys  of  gracious  experiences,  and  yet  he  warns  against  trusting 
in  them  as  sure  evidences  of  grace.  He  gives  the  same  rule  on 
which  we  have  insisted — the  same  rule  which  the  Saviour  has  laid 
down  and  which  Mary  Magdalene  has  so  happily  illustrated  in  her 
whole  life.  “Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you:  he  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous.”  “In  this  the  children  of  God 
are  manifest,  and  the  children  of  the  devil :  whosoever  doeth  not 
righteousness  is  not  of  God.”  “And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  himself  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure.”  “Hereby 
we  do  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments.  He 
that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a 
liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  But  whoso  keepeth  his  word,  in 
him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we 
are  in  him.  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him,  ought  himself  also  so 
to  walk,  even  as  he  walked.” 

All  these  passages  show  clearly  that  the  only  evidence  of  a  real 
change  of  heart  is  to  be  sought  alone  in  the  fruits  of  a  devoted 
life.  How  happy,  then,  ought  we  to  be  that  the  conversion  of 
Magdalene  did  not  evaporate,  as  thousands  of  pretended  conversions 
do,  in  a  puff  of  momentary  zeal,  in  the  mists  of  superficial  expe¬ 
riences  which  go  away  like  the  dews  of  the  morning,  or  like  flying 
clouds  which  disappear  in  the  heavens  and  bring  no  rain,  and  cause 
no  fruitfulness.  But  happier  still  may  we  be,  if  we  find  our  reli¬ 
gious  character  to  be  like  her’s — proving  its  genuineness  by  a  life 
devoted  to  grateful  ministerings  to  that  Saviour  who  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  introduced  us  into  the  liberty  of  his 
own  dear  children. 

How  faithful  was  she !  how  devoted  to  the  Lord !  In  all  his 
painful  pilgrimage  she  was  by  his  side;  and  it  seemed  to  be  all  her 
care  to  anticipate  his  wants,  and  make  provision  for  their  satisfac¬ 
tion.  What  an  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence,  but  also  of 
the  power  and  loveliness  of  grace.  She  left  all  and  followed  him. 
His  cares  were  her  cares.  Her  life,  her  joys  and  sorrows,  her 
hopes  and  fears,  were  all  identified  with  his.  She  was  bound  up 
in  her  Saviour  for  life  and  for  death — for  earth  and  for  heaven! 
And  this,  oh,  this  is  religion.  The  whole  story  of  her  life  is  told 
in  the  few  words,  “she  ministered  unto  him.’* 
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Her  devotion,  therefore,  was  entire.  Much  of  the  piety  of  the 
present  day  is  evidently  defective  in  this  feature,  which  stands  out 
with  such  beautiful  prominence  in  the  religious  character  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  Religion  at  present  is  too  loquacious,  too  noisy,  too 
boastful;  it  talks  too  much  of  professions  and  experiences;  it 
comes  too  often,  in  its  speakings,  to  visions  and  revelations;  it  is 
too  often  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  what  it 
considers  revelations;  it  is  too  imaginative,  and  lives  too  much  in 
airy  fancies  and  in  spiritualistic  dreams.  It  needs,  in  this  respect, 
like  the  apostle,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  lest  it  become  a  fool  in  its 
glorying.  It  needs  to  become  more  practical.  Instead  of  dreams 
of  faith  we  need  more  of  the  deeds  of  faith.  Instead  of  seeking 
for  the  feeling  of  love  we  need  more  of  the  acts  of  love — love 
needs  to  take  less  of  the  character  of  sentiment,  and  more  of  the 
form  of  charity.  We  need  less  of  that  religion  which  seeks,  in 
the  sentimentality  of  its  own  spiritual  raptures,  to  forget  the  ills 
and  woes  of  earth,  and  we  need  more  of  that  which  will  lay  hold 
of  them  in  good  earnest.  We  want  more  of  a  laboring,  minister¬ 
ing  religion.  We  want  a  revival  of  the  sentiment  that  “pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this :  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  itself  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world.” 

Religion  is  not  confined  to  inward  frames  and  emotions;  it  ex¬ 
tends  itself  over  all  the  activities  of  the  outward  man,  employing 
every  member  of  the  body,  as  well  as  every  faculty  of  the  soul, 
in  doing  good.  How  amiable  and  complete,  in  this  view,  is  the 
piety  of  Magdalene,  whose  entire  life,  from  her  conversion,  was 
one  continued  deed  of  love. 

Some  one  may  say,  as  Christ  is  no  more  among  us  on  earth,  we 
have  no  more  the  same  opportunity  to  show  our  love  by  ministering 
unto  him.  He  is  still  on  earth,  and  appears  before  us  daily  in  the 
form  of  the  least  and  poorest  of  his  people.  We  can  minister  to 
him  by  serving  them,  as  truly  and  acceptably,  too,  as  Magdalene 
did,  or  any  of  those  who  washed  his  feet  with  their  tears.  He  is 
so  entirely  one  with  his  little  ones  that  what  is  done  to  them  he 
regards  as  done  to  him.  When  Saul  persecuted  the  believing 
saints  at  Damascus,  Christ  said,  “  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
ME?”  Of  his  people  it  is  said,  “In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted.”  Isaiah  63:  9.  They  are  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  he 
feels  it  when  they  are  touched  either  in  kindness  or  for  evil.  They 
are  the  members  of  his  body,  and  the  pain  of  every  wround  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  either  of  the  members  is  felt  at  the  heart.  From  his 
divine  heart  tendrils  go  out  and  entwine  themselves  around  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  children,  and  when  these  are  touched  they 
report  back  to  their  centre  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  Hence, 
is  any  of  his  little  ones  hungry,  feed  him — is  he  thirsty,  give  him 
drink — is  he  a  stranger,  take  him  in — is  he  naked,  clothe  him — is 
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he  sick,  visit  him — is  he  in  prison,  minister  to  him  tenderly  in  his 
loneliness — and  then  hear  what  Christ  says:  “ Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.” 

This  idea  of  ministering  to  Christ  in  the  person  of  his  afflicted 
and  needy  children,  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  poet  Mont¬ 
gomery,  whose  praise  and  pious  savor  is  in  all  the  churches.  It 
was  Christ  himself  who  came  to  him,  but  like  the  two  apostles  who 
went  to  Emaus,  his  eyes  were  holden  at  first  that  he  did  not  know 
him.  Hear  how  he  tells  it : 

“  A  poor  wav-faring  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  crossed  me  on  my  way, 

Who  sued  so  humbly  for  relief, 

That  I  could  never  answer,  ‘Nay 
I  had  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 

Whither  he  went,  or  whence  he  came, 

Yet  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love,  I  know  not  why.” 

Once  when  he  was  sitting  at  his  meal  this  way-faring  man  came 
in  and  asked  for  bread:  again  he  met  him  as  he  sat  at  a  fountain; 
he  came,  weak  and  weary,  his  very  looks  asked  for  a  cup  of  water, 
though  he  spake  not  a  word — then  he  heard  his  voice,  in  a  cold, 
stormy  winter  night,  fall  plaintively  upon  his  ear,  as  he  lay  on  his 
couch  ;  he  seemed  to  ask  for  shelter — afterward  he  met  him  by  the 
side  of  the  highway  wounded,  beaten,  and  nigh  unto  death — and, 
last  of  all,  he  came  accidently  to  him,  sitting  condemned  in  a  dun¬ 
geon,  waiting  to  be  executed  at  dawn  of  morning.  In  ail  these 
circumstances  his  pity  was  moved,  and  he  afforded  the  mysterious, 
lonely  man  relief.  Who  was  it,  you  are  ready  to  ask?  Hear  how 
he  tells  it,  in  the  concluding  stanza: 

“  Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  stranger  darted  from  disguise, 

The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew, 

My  Saviour  stood  before  mine  eyes  : 

He  spake  ;  and  my  poor  name  he  named; 

*  Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed  ; 

These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be  ; 

Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  me.’  ” 

The  same  beautiful  and  impressive  truth  is  also  illustrated  in  a 
parable — which  is  not  all  a  parable. 

There  was  once — so  the  parable  says — there  Iras  once,  some 
where,,  a  very  fashionable  church  in  which  worshipped  a  very 
fashionable  class  of  people.  The  isles  were  carpeted — the  pews 
were  lined  with  down  of  the  softest  velvet — the  pulpit  was  covered 
and  hung  with  ample  yards  of  the  richest  fabrication,  all  sparkling 
with  gold  and  silver  enamelling  and  interweavings  as  if  it  bad  been, 
bestrewn  with  diamonds.  The  pews  were  seated  with  persons 
whose  rich  clothing  filled  the  soft  air  of  the  sanctuary  with  the 
tinklings  and  rustlings  of  wealth:  and  the  whole  scene  was  like 
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the  palace  of  one  who  loves  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  whose  looks 
are  lofty.  A  stranger  came  in,  whose  clothing  and  gait  bespoke 
him  as  one  who  moved  in  the  upper  circles.  Instantly  a  dozen  were 
on  their  feet  and  a  dozen  pew-doors  w’ere  open  to  receive  him. 
Another  came  of  the  same  cloth  and  the  same  scene  of  quick  ac¬ 
commodation  was  witnessed.  Once  more  the  door  of  the  church 
opens  quietly,  and  in  comes  a  person  of  solemn  and  reverent  coun¬ 
tenance;  his  brow  seems  furrowed  with  care  and  wo — his  dress 
bespeaks  the  deepest  poverty.  He  advances.  No  door  opens — 
no  one  rises  to  his  feet  to  welcome  him  to  a  seat.  Some  even 
slide  their  hands  quietly  to  the  top  of  the  pew’-door  for  fear  he 
might  intrude.  He  passes  on,  still  forward;  looking  now  im¬ 
ploringly  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other;  but  no  one  moves  to 
receive  him.  At  length,  coming  to  the  end  of  the  pews,  he  stands 
a  moment,  heaves  a  deep  sigh,  and  sinks  down  upon  the  steps  of 
the  altar.  All  eyes  are  turned  to  this  object  of  strange  intrusion. 
The  wardens  of  the  church  begin  to  consult  in  their  own  minds 
whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  lead  him  out  of  the  church.  But 
see!  all  at  once  the  stranger’s  appearance  changes.  A  scene  is 
presented  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  like  that  which  the  disciples 
saw  on  Tabor.  “  The  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and 
his  raiment  was  white  and  glistening,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the 
sun.’’  A  halo  of  radiant  light  gathered  around  his  head.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  as  if  he  would  speak 
to  them;  and,  as  he  did  so,  they  saw  that  there  were  wounds  on 
them  !  Gradually  he  vanished ;  but,  as  he  was  disappearing,  they 
saw  a  frown  upon  his  countenance  which  seemed  to  them  like  the 
“ wrath  of  the  Lamb,”  and  they  heard  only  these  words:  “ Inas¬ 
much  as  ye  did  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these ,  ye  did  hot  to  me!” 

It  is  easy  to  apply  the  wisdom  of  this  parable  to  the  subject 
before  us.  Christ  is  still  on  earth  in  the  least  of  his  poor  and 
needy  members;  and  all  those  who  would  show  their  own  interest 
in  Christ  by  ministering  to  him  as  Magdalene  did,  can  still  do  so 
by  showing  kindness  to  his  people,  even  though  poor  and  in  rags. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  this  pious  woman  were  still  on  earth, 
she  would  be  found  among  the  poor  and  forsaken  disciples  of  her 
Lord,  supplying  their  wants,  soothing  their  sorrows,  and  affording 
consolation  to  them  in  their  lonely  and  disconsolate  condition.  She 
would  not,  like  some  modern  disciples,  spend  hundreds  in  parties 
for  the  rich  who  should  revel  at  her  board  while  the  poor  are, 
within  a  stone-cast  of  her  door,  crying  for  daily  bread.  She  would 
not  flirt  in  hundred  dollar  shawls  while  the  poor  are  shivering  in 
tattered  rags  over  the  last  ember  that  already  threatens  to  die  upon 
the  hearth.  No.  She  would  be  the  same  ministering  angel  still, 
and  what  she  then  did  to  her  Saviour  she  would  now  do  to  the  least 
of  those  who  bear  his  gracious  image. 

A  re  not  we  bound  bv  the  same  obligations  of  gratitude  as  Mag- 
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dalene  was  ?  Though  we  may  not  he  as  great  sinners  as  she  was, 
we  ought  to  he  as  great  saints?  We,  too,  have  had  much  forgiven, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  love  much.  Oh,  for  more  of  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though  he  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might  be  made  rich. 
Let  us  study  to  imitate  the  self-denial  of  Christ.  Let  us  see  that 
we  imitate  the  devotion  of  the  once  vile  but  now  sainted  Magdalene. 
Freely  we  have  received,  freely  let  us  give;  and  as  he  came  down 
from  heaven  to  minister  unto  us,  let  us  not  consider  it  a  great  thing 
to  turn  aside  one  step  from  our  path  to  bless  those  who,  like  our¬ 
selves,  are  bearing  his  image. 

From  this  example  of  Mary  Magdalene’s  devotion  to  Christ  we' 
may  certainly  see  a  strong  evidence  that  the  grace  which  wrought 
in  her  in  this  manner  is  from  heaven.  Such  disinterestedness — such 
an  entire  renunciation  of  self — such  pure  gratitude— such  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  life,  with  all  its  interests,  to  one  person,  as  an  offering  for 
mercies  received,  is  not  the  growth  of  a  natural  heart.  Such  an 
entire  change  of  disposition,  from  the  life  and  love  of  sin  to  the 
life  and  love  of  holiness,  can  only  come  from  that  heaven  to  which 
it  leads. 

This  woman,  rising  before  us  at  the  Saviour’s  word,  from  the 
deepest  ruins  of  sin,  and  testing  this  miracle  of  grace  by  a  life  of 
purity  and  gratitude,  stands  before  the  world  as  a  monumental  tes¬ 
timony  that  Jesus  Christ  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins — to 
make  the  vilest  heart  a  fit  temple  for  the  Holy  Grhost,  and  to 
change  the  desolate  regions  of  the  soul,  in  which  Satan  reigned, 
as  in  a  place  of  lonely  mountains  and  tombs,  into  a  fruitful  region, 
where  joy  shall  smile  as  the  morning,  and  plants  of  holiness  shall 
blossom  as  Sharon’s  rose. 

Is  it  denied  that  such  an  instance  ever  really  took  place?  Does 
some  skeptic  voice  assail  the  truthfulness  of  the  record  in  which 
this  trophy  of  grace  is  delineated?  Then  we  point  him  to  instances 
of  similar  triumphs  of  the  same  grace  around  us.  “There  are 
many  hypocrites,”  exclaims  the  skeptic.  We  grant  it  all.  But  are 
they  all  such?  We  ask  this  question  with  the  fullest  confidence. 
Were  all  you  ever  knew  hypocrites  ?  Do  you  know  no  one  who 
truly  manifested  the  life  and  power  of  religion?  "We  might  ask 
many  a  young  upstart  infidel,  Was  your  own  pious,  now  sainted, 
mother  a  hypocrite  ?  Yes,  we  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  there  are  “not  many,  there  are  a  few  names  who  have  not 
defiled  their  garments.  There  is  here  and  there  one  who  has  not 
bowed  his  or  her  knee  to  the  god  of  this  world.  There  are  those 
now  who,  like  Magdalene,  do  live  only  for  Christ,  for  his  saints, 
and  for  heaven.  There  are  those  who,  though  they  are  in  the 
■world,  are  not  of  the  world — who  are  among  men  but  not  like 
them.  There  are  those  to  whom  life  has  no  meaning,  except  as  it 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  his  people — those  who  live 
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as  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  the  earth,  renouncing  its  wealth, 
honor,  and  vanity — who  are  willing  to  be  killed  all  the  day  long 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  who  declare  plainly  that  they 
seek  a  country,  a  city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and 
builder  is  God. 

These  are  evidences — living  and  moving  evidences — that  there 
is  a  readty  in  the  grace  of  Christ.  For  it  has  raised  them,  as  it 
did  Magdalene,  from  a  life  of  sin  into  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus;  and  has  made  them,  as  it  did  her,  sincerely  willing  and 
ready  henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 


BEYOND  THE  RIVER. 

Time  is  a  river,  deep  and  wide  ; 

And  while  along  its  banks  we  stray, 

We  see  our  loved  ones  o’er  its  tide 
Still  from  our  sight  away,  away. 

Where  are  they  sped — they  who  return 
No  more  to  glad  our  longing  eyes  ? 

They’ve  passed  from  life’s  contracted  bourne 
To  land  unseen,  unknown,  that  lies 
Beyond  the  river. 

’Tis  hid  from  view :  but  we  may  guess 
How  beautiful  that  realm  must  be, 

For  gleamings  of  its  loveliness, 

In  visions  granted,  oft  we  see. 

The  very  clouds  that  o’er  it  throw 
Their  veil,  unr&ised  for  mortal  sight, 

With  gold  and  purple  tintings  glow, 

Reflected  from  the  glorious  light 

Beyond  the  river. 

And  gentle  airs,  so  sweet,  so  calm. 

Steal  sometimes  from  that  viewless  sphere; 

The  mourner  feels  their  breath  of  balm, 

,And  soothed  sorrow  dries  the  tear; 

And  sometimes  list’ning  ears  may  gain 
Entrancing  sound  that  hither  floats, 

The  echo  of  a  distant  strain, 

Of  harps’  and  voices’  blended  notes, 

Beyond  the  river. 

There  are  our  loved  ones  in  their  rest ; 
They’ve  crossed  Time’s  river — now  no  more 

They  heed  the  bubbles  on  its  breast. 

Nor  feel  the  Btorms  that  sweep  its  shore. 

But  there  pure  love  can  live — can  last — 

They  look  for  us  their  home  to  share; 

When  we  in  turn  away  have  passed, 

What  joyful  greetings  wait  us  there — 
Beyond  the  river. 
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THE  PINE  AND  THE  ROCK-OAK. 

A  PARABLE. 

EY  THE  EDITOR. 

I  must  now  come  to  visions. 

Once,  on  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  I  strayed  away,  in  search  of 
a  place  shady,  cool,  and  silent  for  meditation.  Soon,  without  know¬ 
ing  how  I  got  there,  I  was  on  the  green  bank  of  a  beautiful  stream, 
overhung  with  far-reaching  branches  of  thriving  trees  that  stood 
upon  its  banks.  Here  I  sat  down  at  the  root  of  an  aged  elm  that 
had  waved  its  branches  over  bank  and  stream  for  an  hundred  years. 

A  feeling,  and  a  vision  came  over  me,  as  when  one  dreams,  or  is 
lost  in  thought.  How  it  was  I  cannot  tell,  but  to  me  it  seemed  as  if 
the  trees  were  talking  to  each  other.  I  listened  with  my  finger 
upon  my  lips. 

“  See,  I  have  grown  a  foot  at  my  top  since  May,”  said  a  tall 
pine  that  stood  on  the  heights  of  the  highland,  just  a1>  the  edge  of 
the  stream’s  second  shore.  “  I  am  now  taller  than  any  tree  in  this 
forest !”  And  then,  by  the  aid  of  a  breeze  that  just  came  by,  he 
proudly  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  clear  air  of  heaven. 

“I  am  not  for  high-soaring,  but  for  far-reaching,”  said  a  venera¬ 
ble  rock-oak,  that  hung  on  the  ledge  of  rocks  near  by,  and  which 
extended  one  of  its  branches,  almost  like  a  vast  fork,  far  over  the 
humblest  trees  beneath  it,  towards  the  stream.  “Let  the  pine  have 
the  air,  which  no  one  disputes  with  him — a  realm  for  which  no  other 
tree  cares — I  hold  my  hands  in  venerable  majesty  over  the  heads  of 
many  inferior  trees,  and  it  is  as  if  they  waited  in  silence  for  my 
blessing !” 

And  then  some  of  the  lower  twigs  of  the  great  branch  swung 
down,  as  a  soft  wind  moved  them,  and  touched  the  tops  of  the 
humbler  trees. 

All  the  other  trees,  as  if  listening  to  the  pine  and  rock-oak,  were 
silent  like  myself ;  but  still  their  thick  foliage  gave  me  shade ;  and 
golden  sunbeams,  that  fell  through  their  branches  which  the  breeze 
but  scarcely  stirred,  played  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  like 
smiles  of  hope  upon  the  brow  of  a  dying  saint  who  sees  his  home  in 
sight. 

Now  all  was  silent  for  a  time ;  except  that,  ever  and  anon,  I  heard 
the  pine  but  faintly  whisper,  “I  am  taller  than  the  rest.” 

To  which  the  rock-oak  seemed  as  softly  to  reply,  “None  can 
spread  his  limbs  so  far.” 

The  air  grew  yet  more  calm.  The  water  murmured  low.  The 
birds  grew  silent  in  the  branches.  The  golden  trembling  sunlight 
disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  stream.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were 
tarrying  time,  and  all  was  breathless  expectation. 
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In  the  west  the  sky  lowered.  Dark  clouds  began  to  roll  up  along 
the  sky.  Latent  lightning  glowed  out  of  the  bosom  of  dark  clouds, 
like  the  live  red  when  one  bloweth  an  ember.  Thunder  muttered 
in  the  distance,  and  sullenly. 

All  else  was  still  and  waiting ! 

Louder,  nearer,  fiercer  grew  lightning  and  thunder.  I  fled  for  a 
ledge  of  rocks  which,  projecting,  offered  me  shelter.  Scarce  had  I 
reached  it  when,  with  the  first  big  drops  that  battered  through  the 
leaves,  there  fell  a  fiery  bolt  which  shivered  the  pine.  It  fell !  and 
as  it  fell,  it  struck  the  out-reaching  limb  of  the  oak,  and  both  lay  a 
wreck  on  the  ground  ! 

The  storm  passed  on.  The  sky  cleared.  The  sun  shone  out. 
The  leaves  glistened  in  the  new-born  rays.  The  birds  began  to 
sing  in  richer  melody. 

There  lay  the  pine  and  the  long  branch  of  the  oak.  I  heard,  as 
it  were,  the  spirit  of  the  wood,  say : 

“The  pine  was  the  tallest ! ’ 7 

And  echo  answered,  “The  branch  of  the  oak  was  longest !’’ 

And  there  was  still  another  voice,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  hea¬ 
ven,  which  sighed:  “Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall !” 


A  TOUCHING  RECORD. 


BY  THE  EDITOH,. 

With  what  strange  sadness  are  our  spirits  affected  when  we  hear 
or  read  of  the  follies  of  those  who  have  long  since  been  dead.  This 
is  especially  the  case  if  they  were  our  own  ancestors.  We  recollect 
of  having  some  time  ago  read  in  a  curious  book  a  list  of  names  of 
those  who  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  attended  the  balls.  We  could  not  help  imagining  how  one 
would  feel  in  finding  in  such  a  list  the  name  of  one’s  grandfather  or 
grandmother.  One  would  wonder  how  they  now  regard  their  own 
names  in  such  a  list  when  looking  back  upon  those  scenes  of  bril¬ 
liant  folly  from  the  eternal  world  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  what  pleasant  feelings  are  awakened  when 
we  find  the  names  of  our  ancestors,  who  are  now  dead,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  which  was  good  and  holy.  While  we  meditate,  their 
glorified  forms  appear  to  hover  around  us,  and  we  seem  to  see  their 
happy  smiles  speaking  a  silent  approval  to  all  that  they  did.  We 
feel  how  sweet  is  the  memory  of  the  just. 

Not  long  ago  I  unexpectedly  got  into  my  hands  the  Record  of 
the  Church  where  ir  y  parents  worshipped,  where  we,  their  children, 
were  baptized,  and  where  I  recorded  my  first  vows  in  confirmation. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  Record  Book  there  was  a  brief  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  Church  many,  many  years  ago  !  There  was 
the  purpose  and  the  pledge,  of  those  who  were  willing  to  enter  into 
its  first  organization.  There  were  the  rules  by  which  they  engaged 
to  be  governed;  and  under  these  was  subscribed  the  names  of  fifteen 
members,  who  solemnly  began  this  church,  in  their  own  hand-writ¬ 
ing.  Among  them  were  the  names  of — my  Father  and  Mother ! 
Ah !  what  feelings  that  record  produced,  no  one  but  myself  can  fully 
know.  They  are  dead,  and,  as  their  life  on  earth  prove,  in  Heaven. 
How  much  had  that  record  to  do  with  this  happy  result ! 

But  what  affects  me  equally,  is  the  connection  between  that  re¬ 
cord,  and  the  present  position  and  hopes  of  all  their  children. 
Where  might  they  all  be,  had  that  record  not  been  made  in  the 
church-book  ! — or  if  the  disposition  to  make  it  had  not  been  in  their 
hearts.  It  requires  no  strong  imagination,  but  only  such  experience 
and  observation  as  we  .see  daily  around  us  to  divine  the  result.  As 
the  trunk  is,  so  are  the  branches. 

God  be  praised,  here  in  the  church  that  waiteth  for  him,  and  for¬ 
ever  yonder  in  his  presence,  for  that  touching  record !  Not  in  a 
ball-room  list,  but  in  the  church-book,  did  an  humbled  and  grateful 
child,  find  the  names  of  its  parents,  long  after  they  were  dead. 
This  is  something  to  think  of,  and  to  be  grateful  for. 

I  will  here  lay  down  my  pen,  and  as  I  go  silently  on  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  where  they  are,  will  sing  that  “The  mercy  of  the  Lord 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and 
bis  righteousness  unto  children’s  children,  to  such  as  keep  his  co¬ 
venant,  and  to  those  that  remember  his  commandments  to  do 
them.” 


BEN  ADHEM’S  DREAM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase,) 

Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw  within  the  moonlight  of  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  like  a  lily  in  full  bloom, 

An  Angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  ; 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

“  What  writest  thou  ?”  The  vision  raised  his  head, 

And  in  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 

Answered,  “  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  r” 

“  And  is  mine  one  ?”  Ben  Ahem  asked.  ,  “  Not  so,” 

Replied  the  Angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low, 

But  cheeringly  still,  “  I  pray  thee,  then, 

Write  me  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men.” 

The  Angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
He  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  the  love  of  God  had  blessed  \ 
And  lo  !  Ben  Adhem’s  name  led  all  the  rest. 
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THE  FIRST  MARRIAGE. 

H. 

BT  TUX  KDITOK. 

“  I  will  make  an  help-meet  for  him.”} 

We  saw,  in  a  previous  article  on  this  subject,  that  marriage  is  of 
divine  origin,  and  hence  that  it  is  a  duty ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of 
such  as  are  not  for  good  reasons  exempt,  if  it  be  neglected,  evil 
consequences  must  follow.  “  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,” 

We  find,  in  the  first  marriage,  that  God  did  not  only  enjoin  mar¬ 
riage  upon  our  first  parents,  as  the  completion  of  his  own  being, 
but  he  also  aided  him  in  carrying  out  his  will.  “I  will  make  him 
an  help-meet  for  him/’ 

The  first  thought  that  meets  us  here  is  this :  God  actively  con¬ 
cerned  himself  in  the  consummation  of  the  first  marriage.  “I  will,” 
&c.  He  will  have  his  “will”  in  the  matter.  His  will  shall  be  the 
forming,  directing,  and  the  controling  power.  Why  should  not  his 
will  be  in  so  important  an  arrangement  ?  Behold  what  hangs  upon 
it — the  happiness  or  misery  of  two  souls  for  time,  and  often  for 
eternity.  The  well  or  ill-being  of  a  family  !  No  change  of  position 
or  state  in  life  can  well  be  more  solemn.  Why  then  should  not  the 
will  of  God  be  in  it  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  desired  and  prayed  for? 
Why  should  we  not  rejoice  that  in  so  momentous  a  movement  there 
is  a  divine,  unerring,  and  gracious  will  upon  which  one  may  safely 
lean. 

This  recognition  of  the  divine  will  in  the  formation  of  marriage 
ties  is  now  regarded  as  antiquated  doctrine.  Wealth,  beauty,  and 
external  polish,  are  far  more  powerfully  and  earnestly  sought  after, 
than  the  divine  “I  will.”  The  quick,  impulsive,  sentimental  freaks 
and  flares  of  novel-matches  are  imitated,  as  though  what  pleases 
the  heated  imagination  of  thoughtless  youth,  had  a  kind  of  divine 
authority  to  give  precedent.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  the  sentiments  which  prevail  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  marriage,  are  formed  far  more  under  the  influence  of  ro¬ 
mance  writers  than  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  They  take 
in  by  far  too  much  of  fictitious  ideals,  morbid  dreamings,  intoxicat¬ 
ed  hopes ;  and  by  far  too  little  of  the  earnest  realities,  the  stern 
trials,  and  the  grave  duties  of  life.  They  are  formed  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  emotions,  and  the  changeable  in  us,  and  dis¬ 
own,  or  leave  out  of  view,  too  much  the  judgment,  the  will,  the 
higher  religious  affections.  In  a  word,  the  “I  will  ”  of  him,  with¬ 
out  whose  favor  every  state  is  sorrow,  and  with  whose  smiles  every 
state  has  the  seeds  of  bliss,  is  not  permitted  to  be  life  and  soul. 
Blessed  are  those  who,  at  every  step  they  take,  turn  with  child-like 
confidence  to  God,  and  wait  till  he  says,  “  I  will!” 

We  must  not  overlook  the  promise  in  this  passage:  “I  will  make 
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him  an  help-meet  for  him.”  The  one  he  gave  to  Adam  he  made 
out  of  his  own  side.  He  fulfilled  his  promise. 

What !  may  we  still  expect  that  God  will  provide  us  a  partner  in 
the  same  way?  No,  certainly  not.  But  it  is  still  as  true  as  ever* 
that  a  “good  wife  is  from  the  Lord.”  If  she  is  not  prepared  and 
provided  by  him  she  is  no  blessing.  He  must  still  create  her,  not 
from  man’s  side,  but  by  his  spirit  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  a  word,  the  wife  which  God  gives  those  who  ask 
and  seek  of  him,  is  first  formed  a  new  creature  by  grace.  She  is 
a  pious  wife.  He  gives  his  own  children  no  other,  except  it  be  as 
a  punishment  for  their  presumption  in  taking  one  as  thy  list,  and 
not  from  his  hand. 

If  a  wife  is  pious  God  has  exerted  a  formative  power  upon  her 
greater  than  that  which  brought  forth  Eve  from  Adam’s  side.  This 
fits  her  to  be  a  wife,  more  than  any  thing  else  could  do ;  neither 
can  any  thing  else  fill  the  place  of  this.  Other  sources  may  make 
her  intelligent,  polish  her  manners,  and  give  her  wealth ;  but  a 
pious  wife  God  alone  can  prepare  for  us. 

Blessed  is  he  who  claims  the  divine  promise,  “  I  will  make  him  a 
help-meet  for  him.”  Then  there  will  be  treasure  in  his  house 
which  nothing  can  corrupt — purity  which  nothing  can  soil — beauty 
of  holiness,  the  best  of  all.  “A  thing  of  beauty,  and  a  joy  forev¬ 
er,”  is  a  bride  of  earth,  that  has  been  before  espoused  to  Christ  as 
a  Bride  of  Heaven  ! 

She  shall  be  “an  help.”  An  help  for  what?  Help  to  get  rich 
—help  to  work — help  to  carry  on  his  wordly  concerns  by  prepar¬ 
ing  meals  for  the  hands ! — a  kind  of  partner  in  business !  Alas ! 
is  not  this  nearly  the  whole  conception  which  many  have  of  a  wife  ? 
If  this  be  the  object  in  view  she  needs  no  piety;  animal  force  and 
earnest  worldliness  are  sufficient ;  and  this  she  already  has ;  the 
first  by  nature,  the  second  the  devil  and  the  world  are  always  ready 
to  furnish. 

“An  help”  that  God  provides  contemplates  something  far  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  includes  far  more.  It  includes  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
body,  eternity  as  well  as  time,  heaven  as  well  as  earth.  She  is  to 
be  “an  help”  in  a  religious  sense.  Her  holy  influence,  shining 
around  her  in  the  sacred  circle  of  home,  is  to  curb  the  restlessness, 
worldliness,  and  ambition  into  which  he  is  tempted  to  be  drawn  by 
bis  more  direct  contact  with  the  world  in  its  wilder  and  rougher 
current.  Her  gentleness  of  spirit,  which  her  circumstances  of 
quiet  and  modest  retirement  enable  her  to  retain  and  cultivate,  is 
to  appear  in  the  home  circle  like  the  mystic  cloud  covered  with 
wings  of  cherubim  in  the  holiest  place,  subduing  his  spirit,  and 
inspiring  him  with  the  feeling  that  earth  is  not  all  earth.  Her 
piety  is  to  be  a  holy  fire  of  devotion  upon  the  altar  of  home  that 
goeth  not  out,  at  which  he  may  warm  his  own  heart  when  he  returns, 
chilled  by  exposure  in  his  business  and  cares  among  selfish  men. 
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We  do  not  mean  that  she  is  to  be  more  pious  than  he — though 
this  is  generally  the  case — but  she  is  to  be  the  priestess  that  guards 
and  supplies  the  altar-fire  at  home.  By  her  care  the  flame  is  to 
he  kept  even  and  constant.  She  is  herself  always  to  be  found  the 
embodiment  of  a  pious  spirit,  and  must  constitute  the  religious 
centre  and  identity  of  home.  Suppose  the  opposite;  suppose  she 
have  no  piety,  but  be  the  embodiment  of  cold,  chilling  worldliness; 
and  now  think  of  the  difference!  No;  a  pious  wife  alone  is,  and 
alone  can  be,  the  centre  and  substance  of  a  Christian  home.  Thus 
a  husband  who  is  so  blest  alone  can  fully  feel  and  know.  He  has 
“an  help”  in  the  highest,  truest,  and  most  precious  sense. 

The  promise  goes  still  farther.  The  one  whom  God  gives  is  to  be 
an  help  “meet  for  him.”  She  is  to  suit  him — be  adapted  to  his 
wants.  Not  every  good  wife  is  a  suitable  one.  A  wife  that  suits 
a  man  in  one  calling  will  not  suit  another  in  a  different  calling. 
She  must  also  suit  his  circumstances,  his  disposition,  his  relations 
in  life.  How  important  is  this.  Yet  how  little  can  one  know  of 
this  beforehand,  and  from  one’s  own  wisdom.  How  many  have 
grievously  erred  in  this  respect,  even  when  they  sought  to  exercise 
the  greatest  amount  of  wisdom  and  caution. 

A  wife  that  God  provides  for  those  who  look  to  him,  will  be  one 
“meet,”  fit,  suitable  for  him.  He  alone  knows  all  the  peculiar 
wants  and  the  dispositions  on  both  sides,  and  he  alone  has  control 
over  the  hearts  and  the  circumstances  of  both,  so  as  to  bring  about 
what  accords  with  his  will  and  wisdom,  and  will  prove  a  blessing  to 
those  whom  he  unites.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  doubts  his  promise, 
doubts  his  faithfulness  to  redeem  his  word,  let  him  trust  to  himself 
instead  of  God,  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  bear  the 
consequences.  But  let  not  such  an  one,  if  life  be  embittered  by  ties 
which  heaven  has  neither  made  nor  sanctioned,  afterwards  com- 
plainingly  cast  upon  God,  fate  or  chance,  what  is  the  legitimate 
fruit  of  his  own  unbelief  or  folly. 
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There  is  a  time,  we  know  not  when, 
A  point,  we  know  not  where, 

That  marks  the  destiny  of  men 
To  glory  or  despair. 

There  is  a  line  by  ns  unseen, 

That  crosses  every  path ; 

The  hidden  boundary  between 
God’s  patience  and  his  wrath! 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


NO.  XXIV.— THE  OSSIFRAGE  AND  OSPREY. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

‘‘Next  the  ossifrage  and  osprey — both  one  kinde — 

Of  luxurie  and  rapine,  emblems  mete, 

That  haunte  the  shores,  the  choicest  pray  to  finde, 

And  brast  the  bones,  and  scoope  the  marrowe  sweete.” 

We  place  these  two  birds  together,  because,  as  the  poet  tells  us, 
they  are  “both  one  kinde.”  They  are  mentioned  only  in  Leviticus 
and  Deuteronomy,  where  they  stand  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds. 

They  are  evidently  a  kind  of  eagle.  Moses  places  them  between 
the  eagle  and  the  vulture ;  and  as  there  is  a  great  variety  of  eagles, 
it  is  most  natural  to  regard  them  as  a  species  of  this  bird. 

The  word  Azaniah,  which  is  translated  osprey,  means,  in  He¬ 
brew,  “strong,”  and  points  to  the  black  eagle  or  the  sea-eagle. 
Mr.  Bruce  describes  the  black  eagle,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  is  the  osprey.  This  species,  though  among  the  smallest  of 
the  tribe,  is  also  among  the  strongest.  Homer  speaks  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  general,  Achilles,  as  “having  the  rapidity  of  a  black  eagle, 
that  bird  of  prey  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  the 
swiftest  of  birds.”  Audubon  calls  the  fish-hawk  also  the  osprey, 
which  is  in  place,  the  hawk  being  a  species  of  eagle. 

Pliny  pronounces  the  osprey  a  mongrel  generation  of  birds. 
“Moreour,  these  osfraies,  or  ospreis,  are  not  thought  to  be  a  seve- 
rall  kind  of  mgles  by  themselves,  but  to  be  mungrels,  and  engen¬ 
dered  of  divers  sorts.  And  their  young  ospraies  been  counted  a 
kind  of  ossifragi.”  This  conception,  however,  is  now  left  behind 
by  the  advancement  of  natural  science. 

The  word  Peres,  which  is  translated  ossifrage,  denotes  “to 
break,  or  to  crush.”  The  word  used  in  the  English  translation, 
which  means  the  “bone-breaker,”  gives  therefore  the  true  sense 
of  the  original.  Harris  says:  “This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of 
eagle,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  habit  of  breaking  the  bones  of 
its  prey,  after  it  has  eaten  the  flesh ;  some  say  also,  that  he  even 
swallows  the  bones  thus  broken.”  This  agrees  with  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  poet,  who  speaks  of  them  as  birds 

“  That  haunte  the  shores,  the  choicest  preye  to  finde. 

And  brast  the  bones,  and  scoope  the  marrowe  sweete.” 

As  suggested  in  these  lines,  however,  we  think  they  do  not  break 
the  bones  with  a  view  of  eating  them,  but  rather  to  enable  them 
“to  scoope  the  marrowe  sweete.”  ' 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  satisfactorily  to  designate  the  exact 
kind  of  eagles  which  correspond  with  these  birds,  yet  knowing  as 
we  do  that  they  are  of  the  eagle  family,  we  see  that  there  is  a  pro- 
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priety  and  consistency  in  their  being  placed  among  birds  unclean 
and  forbidden.  God  cannot  allow  that  to  be  food  for  his  people 
which  the  pagans  held  in  honor.  The  images  of  these  birds  would, 
at  a  future  time,  flourish  as  emblems  upon  the  banners  of  those 
nations  which  should  seek  to  waste  and  destroy  them.  In  front  of 
the  ruthless  Babylonian  army  it  should  be  borne  as  the  standard 
around  which  these  heathen  should  rally  against  Zion,  and  at  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  which  they  should  cry,  inspired  with  new  courage  and  hope, 

“  Rase  it,  rase  it,  even  to  the  foundation  thereof  ?” 

The  image  of  those  birds  should  also  adorn  the  banners  of  the 
Romans,  under  whose  power  of  irresistible  conquest  Judaism,  as  a 
civil  constitution,  should  forever  pass  away.  It  should  frown  down 
upon  them  while,  with  sad  remembrances  of  their  former  indepen¬ 
dence  and  glory,  they  should  go  in  deep  humiliation  as  the  van¬ 
quished,  to  pay  their  tribute  to  Caesar.  Yea,  more,  the  power  that 
wasted  them,  as  if  to  insult  the  fallen,  even  caused  the  image  of 
this  bird  to  be  placed  over  the  gate  which  led  to  the  temple ! 
Should  they  not,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  hold  in  proper  detesta¬ 
tion  those  birds  which  should  be  so  extensively  associated  with 
their  destruction  as  a  nation,  and  which  should  become  the  sad 
emblem  of  their  humiliation  ? 

In  Deuteronomy,  Moses  places  immediately  after  the  osprey,  as 
unclean,  a  bird  which  is  in  Hebrew  called  Daja,  and  is  translated 
in  English,  Glede.  Of  thi3  bird  little  is  known.  Bochart  thinks 
the  black  vulture  is  intended,  as  the  root  of  the  word  signifies 
blackness,  or  darkness  of  color.  He  also  informs  us  that  the  Latin 
writers  speak  of  an  “ater  vulture,”  black  vulture,  and  sometimes 
called  this  species  absolute  “nigras  aves,”  black  birds.  This  bird 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  designated  by  the  learned,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  scantiness  of  the  data  which  they  have  to  work  upon. 
It  may  be  a  species  of  eagle,  or  a  species  of  vulture,  as  it  is  placed 
by  Moses  between  these  families. 

Though  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have  a  full  description  of  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  these  birds,  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  yet  such  knowledge  is  not  necessary,  further  than  we  have 
it  for  the  right  interpretation  of  any  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  them.  What  we  have  found  to  record, 
even  though  it  be  scanty,  is  interesting  to  us,  because  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Birds  of  the  Bible: 

“  The  smallest  fragment  given  to  us  by  friends 
Is  doubly  dear  because  of  those  who  gave  : 

Not  on  its  greatness  does  its  worth  depend  ; 

What  love  has  given  we  delight  to  save. 

E’en  thus  what  God,  the  best  of  friends,  in  love  imparts. 

We  treasure  in  our  minds,  and  cherish  in  our  hearts.” 
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NO.  XXV.  —  THE  BAT. 

e<  4  What  shall  I  call  thee — bird,  or  beast,  or  neither?  ’ 

‘  Just  what  you  will — I’m  rather  both  than  either ; 

Much  like  the  season  when  I  whirl  my  flight, 

The  dusk  of  evening — neither  day  nor  night.’” 

“  Miroe  sans  conformations  est  animal ;  bipes, 
quadrupes,  ambulans  non  pedibus,  volans  non 
pennis;  videns,  sine  luce,  in  luce  emeus;  extra 
lucem  luce  utitur,  in  luce  luce  caret ;  avis  cum 
dentibus,  sine  rostro,  cum  mammis,  cum  lacte, 
pullos  etiam  inter  volandum  gerens.” 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  decide  whether  we  ought 
to  give  place  in  our  book  to  this  “bird,  or  beast,  or  neither.” 
Naturalists  have  long  since  placed  it  among  quadrupeds;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  science,  it  will  be  in  the  air  among  birds ;  and  the 
people,  and  the  poets,  and  even  the  scientific,  when  they  forget  the 
books,  will  call  it  a  bird.  Pliny,  Gessner,  and  Aldrovandus  will 
have  it  a  bird;  but  many  others,  equally  learned,  say  no.  We 
cannot  consent  to  be  arbiter  in  these  disputes  of  the  scientific ;  in 
our  science  it  is  a  quadruped — but  in  all  our  associations  it  is  a 
bird. 

Moses  places  the  bat  among  fowls.  He  mentions  last  in  his  list 
of  prohibited  birds  “the  bat;”  and  he  adds:  “All fowls  that  creep, 
going  upon  all  fours,  shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.”  In  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  Moses  the  lawgiver  seems  to  recognize  its  somewhat 
equivocal  character;  and  hence,  placing  it  at  the  end  of  his  list  of 
unclean  animals,  both  bird  and  beast,  he  seems  to  make  it  the  head 
of  a  class  which  seems  “rather  both  than  either.”  “The  bat, 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  flieth  is  unclean  to  you :  they  shall 
not  be  eaten.”  It  has  been  well  said:  “It  is  too  much  a  bird  to 
be  properly  a  mouse,  and  too  much  a  mouse  to  be  properly  a  bird.” 

iEsop  has  built  a  very  instructive  fable  upon  the  ambiguous 
nature  of  the  bat.  We  most  earnestly  commend  it  to  a  certain 
class  of  human  creatures  who  are  this,  or  that,  or  neither,  and 
rather  both  than  either,  just  as  their  own  interest  makes  it  conve¬ 
nient  or  profitable.  How  could  the  portrait  of  these  human  bats 
be  better  drawn  than  is  done  in  this  fable  ? 

“  Once  upon  a  time  there  wTas  a  fierce  war  waged  between  the 
Birds  and  the  Beasts.  For  a  long  while  the  issue  of  the  battle 
was  uncertain,  and  the  bat,  taking  advantage  of  his  ambiguous 
nature,  kept  aloof  and  remained  neutral.  At  length  when  the 
beasts  seemed  to  prevail,  the  bat  joined  their  forces,  and  appeared 
active  in  the  fight;  but  a  rally  being  made  by  the  birds,  which 
proved  successful,  he  was  found  at  the  end  of  tbe  day  among  the 
ranks  of  the  winning  party.  A  peace  being  speedily  concluded, 
the  bat’s  conduct  was  condemned  alike  by  both  parties,  and  being 
acknowledged  by  neither,  and  so  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the 
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truce,  he  was  obliged  to  skulk  off  as  best  he  could,  and  hqs  eves 
since  lived  in  holes  and  corners,  never  daring  to  show  his  face  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  duskiness  of  twilight.” 

Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  are  puzzled  to  classify  this 
wonderfully  odd  and  irregular  little  monster.  It  seems  as  if  nature 
in  it  exists  without  rules ;  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  harmony  of 
discords — a  complete  unity  in  diversity.  It  exists  in  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties.  Some  as  small  as  a  common 
mouse,  and  some  as  large  as  a  pullet  or  squirrel.  Our  common 
bat  is  not  above  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  while  the  great  Mada¬ 
gascar  bat  is  near  four  feet  broad  when  the  wings  are  extended, 
and  a  foot  long  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity.  Some 
of  the  bats  of  Africa  have  long  tails  like  mice.  Some  have  four 
ears,  others  two.  One  kind  has  a  horn  growing  from  its  nose,  like 
a  rhinoceros.  In  some  species  the  nose  is  scarcely  visible,  the 
eyes  are  sunk  near  the  tips  of  the  ear,  and  are  confounded  with 
the  cheeks.  Some  again  have  ears  as  long  as  their  body,  the  face 
is  twisted  into  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  the  nose  covered 
with  some  kind  of  crust.  The  fore-feet  are,  properly  speaking, 
neither  feet  nor  wings,  though  they  are  used  for  walking  and  flying. 
The  wings  are  a  kind  of  winged  paws ;  not  covered  with  either 
feathers  or  hair,  but  a  kind  of  bare  membrane  fastened  on  small 
extended  bones,  like  the  sails  of  a  ship  to  the  masts.  As  to  color, 
some  are  white,  some  black,  some  reddish  like  a  fox,  some  ash- 
colored,  and  some  sallow. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  this  curious  creature,  so  much  like  a  bird, 
and  so  much  like  a  beast,  should  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  outlaw 
in  the  animal  economy,  originating  from  fowl  and  beast,  and 
rightly  neither : 

“  Lest  the  foul  Batt,  of  byrd  and  beast  first  bredde. 

Flitting  with  littel  leathern  sailes  dispredde.” 

Bats  are  as  singular  in  their  habits  as  they  are  in  their  form. 
They  only  go  forth  in  the  twilight,  and  then  only  on  pleasant 
summer  evenings.  From  this  circumstance  they  are  named,  in 
Hebrew,  Othelaph,  “the  flier  in  duskiness.”  At  such  times  they 
dart  about  with  an  awkward,  laborious,  and  irregular  flight  after 
flies,  and  various  kinds  of  insects,  upon  which  they  feed.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  they  render  themselves  useful  to 
man,  ridding  the  air  of  a  superabundance  of  troublesome  insects: 

“  For  he  snap3  them  up,  that  monster  fierce, 

Let  loose  from  his  darksome  den.” 

During  the  day  they  live  retired  in  the  lofts  of  barns  or  churches, 
in  hollow  thick-leaved  trees,  in  caves,  in  the  chinks  of  ruined 
buildings,  and  similar  dark  and  gloomy  places.  Here  they  do  not 
sit  like  birds,  or  creep  into  holes  like  mice,  but  they  hang  them¬ 
selves  up  by  their  hinder  claws.  A  singular  taste!  But  why 
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should  they  not  do  differently  from  all  other  birds  and  beasts? 
They  have  their  reason,  and  a  very  good  one,  for  choosing  this 
position.  They  find  it  very  difficult  to  rise  into  the  air  from  a 
flat  surface ;  for  this  reason  they  suspend  themselves  in  this  way, 
and  they  take  wing  with  perfect  ease,  by  relinquishing  their  hold. 
Like  a  prudent  seaman,  they  anchor  in  a  way  which  will  enable 
them  to  set  sail  again. 

In  the  winter  they  return  to  caverns,  vaults,  holes  in  ruins,  and 
in  old  deserted  buildings.  Here  they  exist  in  a  torpid  state,  cling¬ 
ing  together,  and  hanging  in  large  bunches  to  keep  themselves 
warm : 

“  Silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling.” 

“  We  here  observe  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  great  Author 
of  Nature,  who  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  these  animals  should 
he  torpid  during  all  the  time  that  their  appropriate  food  is  not  to 
he  obtained.  In  warm  climates,  where  a  constant  succession  of 
insects  occurs,  the  same  species  of  bat  which,  in  a  cold  region, 
would  become  torpid,  continue  in  activity  throughout  the  year.” 

Bats  are  hateful  creatures,  not  only  in  their  appearance,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  covered  with  cimex  lectu - 
larius ,  or  the  common  bed-bug.  The  recollection  of  this  fact  may 
serve  to  explain  to  ladies  the  wonder  occasioned  by  the  discovery 
of  these  unwelcome  visitors  in  new  houses ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  it  may  prevent  uncharitable  suspicions  from  resting 
upon  occasional  visitors.  Moreover,  in  such  cases,  it  is  better  all 
around,  where  this  kind  of  mischief  is  done,  to  let  the  bat  bear  it. 
The  windows,  long  closed,  are  opened  the  very  evening  when 
friends  arrive,  and  in  and  out  goes  the  “  nasty  thing,”  shouldering 
its  own  sins  upon  the  innocent ! 

The  poets  have  not  failed  to  find,  in  this  queer  beast-fowl,  the 
elements  of  poetry — witty,  humorous,  and  moral.  We  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  here  a  short  poem  on  this  little  “monster 
fierce,”  by  Prof.  William  M.  Nevin,  Esq.,  which  is  not  only  ad¬ 
mirably  descriptive  of  its  nature  and  habits,  but  is  also  in  style  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  Saxon  simplicity  as  can  anywhere  be  found. 

THE  BAT. 

The  bat  from  his  cavern,  when  nothing  stirred, 

When  all  around  no  sound  was  heard 
Of  frolicsome  beast  or  twittering  bird,  s 

Thought  it  time  he  should  take  his  flight; 

So  down  from  its  roof,  to  which  he  did  cling. 

He  dropped,  and  spreading  each  leathern  wing. 

Away  he  flitted,  the  fleetest  thing 
To  be  seen  abroad  that  night. 

In  the  woods,  to  hear  the  owl  complain 
Or  the  whippowil  repeat  his  strain, 

Not  long  he  thought  it  best  to  remain, 

But,  ur  .ed  bv  a  livelier  whim, 
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He  left  the  trees  with  their  birds  at  rest. 

The  bosky  dell  in  its  moonlight  blest, 

And  the  meadow  fain  with  the  dew  to  be  prest; 

These  were  all  too  dull  for  him. 

On  the  shaded  green  the  boys  were  out. 

And  above  their  heads  he  flirted  about ; 

When  they  greeted  him  all  with  a  cheer  and  shout, 

And  called  him  their  sports  to  share; 

And  a  charm,  to  wheedle  him  down,  they  sung, 

When  quick  he  darted  the  fellows  among, 

And  after  him  then  their  hats  they  flung, 

But  not  a  whit  did  he  care. 

He  whipped  away,  in  his  fitful  flight, 

Through  a  casement  into  a  parlor  bright. 

Where  the  young  and  gay  were  met  that  night, 

And  threw  them  into  alarm; 

For  the  maiden  feared  that  the  ugly  thing, 

As  he  flitted  her  by  on  his  leathern  wing, 

Himself  would  into  her  tresses  fling, 

And  do  her  a  deal  of  harm. 

Ah,  now  the  trifier  will  sure  be  caught ! 

The  knights  are  up,  with  valorous  thought 
To  strike  him  down,  and  he  has  forgot 
Where  it  was  that  he  first  came  in. 

They  are  after  him  hard  with  brush  and  cane; 

His  nights  are  numbered !  he  must  be  slain  ! 

But  he  darted — whither  ?  They  watch  in  vain  ; 

He  is  off,  no  more  to  be  seen ! 

He  is  sporting  without,  in  a  safer  place, 

He  is  giving  the  moths  and  the  millers  a  chase: 

For  he  feels  himself  in  a  hungry  case. 

And  these  his  affections  crave; 

So,  whenever  a  lusty  one  he  sees, 

He  snaps  him  up  with  the  quickest  ease, 

And  having  feasted  himself  on  these, 

He  retires  again  to  his  cave. 

Bats  both  hear  and  see  well;  that  is,  they  see  well,  like  owls,  in 
the  twilight;  but  their  chief  fort  lies  in  the  sense  of  touch.  In 
this  they  are  said  to  exceed  in  acuteness  all  other  creatures.  “The 
reaction  of  the  air  against  the  membranes  is  sufficient  to  warn 
them  of  any  obstacle,  however  slight,  and  enables  them  to  turn, 
lower  themselves,  or  draw  in  their  wings,  so  as  to  clear  the  body 
without  the  least  appearance  of  effort/’ 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  bats  love  old  dilapidated  houses 
and  forsaken  ruins,  where  darkness,  loneliness,  and  desolation 
reign.  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this  in  Isaiah.  The  pro¬ 
phet,  painting  in  glowing  and  rapturous  language  the  glory  of  the 
latter  days,  when  all  superstition  and  idolatry  shall  wane  and 
vanish  before  the  light  of  the  Lord,  says: 

“  In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver 
And  his  idols  of  gold, 

Which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to  worship. 

*  To  the  moles  and  to  the  bats.” 
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Bats  make  no  nests.  Their  homes  and  nurseries  are  those  places 
to  which  they  cling  in  darkness.  They  have  two  young  at  a  time, 
and  are  mammiferous ;  it  is  upon  this  fact;  mainly  that  their  right 
to  be  classed  among  fowl  is  denied.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
strongly  attached  to  their  offspring — these  hang  fast  to  their 
parents  where  they  hang.  When  the  old  bat  is  compelled  to  leave 
them,  to  go  out  after  food,  she  takes  them  carefully  off  from  her¬ 
self,  and  hangs  them  up  against  the  wall,  where  they  adhere  by 
clinging  in  silent  patience  until  she  returns. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  there  is  none  so  remarkable 
as  the  vampire  bat.  Of  this  there  are  several  species,  different 
in  size,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  the  spread  of  their  wings,  and 
from  the  size  of  a  pigeon  up  to  the  size  of  a  hen.  These  exist  in 
large  numbers  in  the  hot  countries,  especially  in  America.  These 
fearful  creatures  have  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and  feed  on  almost 
any  kind  of  living  creatures.  Like  all  bats,  they  love  loneliness 
and  desolate  places.  Here  they  hang  suspended,  with  their  claws 
fastened  to  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  their  heads  downwards;  and 
hence  they  sally  out  in  troops  in  the  night  in  search  of  prey,  and 
to  suck  the  juice  of  the  palm  fruit,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

What  is  most  fearfully  interesting  about  these  vampire  bats,  is 
the  fact  that  they  suck  the  blood  of  bird,  beast,  and  man !  Tc 
accomplish  their  purposes,  they  steal  up  to  them  when  they  arc 
asleep,  and  in  some  way  not  fully  known,  softly  open  the  skin  into 
a  vein,  and  fastening  their  mouth  upon  it  like  a  leech,  extract  vasi 
quantities  of  blood,  and  often  produce  death !  To  make  their  vic¬ 
tim  sleep  more  soundly,  that  thus  they  may  effect  their  ends  th3 
more  successfully,  they  keep  fanning  him  with  their  wings,  whi.e 
they  are  destroying  his  life.  This  fanning,  in  those  warm  countries, 
produces  a  most  pleasant  feeling ;  and  this,  combined  with  tie 
ever-increasing  weakness  which  results  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
causes  the  person  to  become  insensible  to  pain,  and  thus  he  sweedy 
falls  into  that  sleep  which  knows  no  waking ! 

There  are  many  accounts  upon  record,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  dreadful  bats  do  their  deadly  work.  We  will  give  one  cise. 
“  Captain  Stedman,  while  sleeping  in  the  open  air  in  Surinam,  was 
attacked  by  one  of  these  bats.  On  awaking  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  he  was  extremely  alarmed  to  find  himself  weltering 
in  congealed  blood,  and  without  feeling  any  pain.  He  says  that 
these  animals,  knowing  by  instinct  that  the  person  they  intend  to 
attack  is  in  a  sound  slumber,  generally  alight  near  the  feet;  where, 
while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  his  enormous  wings, 
which  keeps  the  person  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the 
great  toe,  so  very  small  that  the  head  of  a  pin  could  scarcely  be 
received  into  the  wound,  which  is  consequently  not  painful.  Yet, 
through  this  orifice,  he  sucks  the  blood  until  he  is  obliged  to  dis¬ 
gorge.  He  then  begins  again,  and  thus  continues  sucking  and 
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disgorging  till  he  is  scarcely  ably  to  fly ;  and  the  sufferer  has  often 
been  known  to  sleep  from  time  into  eternity  !”  One  species  of  the 
vampire  bites  in  the  ear  instead  of  the  toe ;  and  sometimes  fastens 
itself  upon  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  always  in  places  where  the 
blood  will  flow  most  readily. 

The  thought  is  fearful,  of  being  thus  soothed  and  fanned  into 
the  slumbers  of  death! — to  fall  under  the  power  of  such  fasci¬ 
nating  charmers,  who  beguile  us  with  a  temporary  and  illusive 
pleasure, 

“Till  on  our  browes.  death,  counterfeiting  sleep, 

With  leaden  legs  and  battie  wiDgs  doth  creepe.” 

Is  not  this,  however,  a  most  apt  and  impressive  similitude  of  that 
still  more  fearful  vampire  Sin,  which  feeds  upon  the  blood  of  souls, 
and  which,  while  it  fans  them  pleasantly  into  carnal  rest,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  soothing  them  softly  into  the  slumbers  of  eternal 
death ! 

THE  VAMPIRE  OF  SIN. 

In  dreary  den3  and  dusky  regions  of  the  earth, 

The  vampire,  Sin,  avoids  the  light  of  day  ; 

But  in  the  twilight  deep  he  seeks  the  halls  of  mirth, 

And  flits  around  to  mark  his  future  prey. 

The  ruddy  cheek,  the  life  so  glad  and  light. 

Inflamed  with  wine  and  lust. — il  Ho!  tempting  sight — 

How  I  shall  glut  upon  that  blood  to  night !” 

The  feast  is  o’er — the  mirthful  dance  is  past, 

The  wreaths  are  faded,  and  the  lamps  are  out: 

The  sated  guests  are  now  dispersing  fast, 

And  jocund  rings  around  the  homeward  shout. 

Soon  chiding  conscience,  and  a  restless  heart, 

The  solace  find  which  slumbers  can  impart, 

On  couches  softened  by  luxurious  art. 

In  silence  now,  the  vampire,  Sin,  that  feeds 
Upon  the  blood  of  souls,  steals  darkly  near  f 

Fast  to  its  vitals  leeched,  the  spirit  bleeds, 

Disturbed  by  neither  weakness,  pain,  nor  fear  ' 

Dull  surfeit  opiates  the  fevered  brain — 

The  vampire’s  fanning  wings  allay  the  pain — 

The  spirit  slumbers  near  to  wake  again! 


“ONLY  ONE.” 

One  hour  lost  in  the  morning  by  lying  in  bed,  will  put  back, 
and  may  frustrate  all  the  business  of  the  day. 

One  hole  in  the  fence  will  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  it  will  to 
fix  it  at  once. 

One  unruly  animal  will  teach  all  others  in  its  company  bad  tricks. 
One  drinker  will  keep  a  family  poor  and  in  trouble. 

“One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.’’ 
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MIDDLE  NAMES. 

Among  the  Romans  it  was  quite  customary  to  have  middle 
names.  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  distinguished  individual,  whose 
name  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  who  had  not  a  middle  name. 
It  was  usual  with  them  to  have  what  we  call  a  Christian  name  to 
distinguish  the  individual.  So,  too,  they  generally  had  surnames 
to  distinguish  the  family.  In  addition  to  these,  too,  there  was  a 
middle  name  to  distinguish  the  tribe  from  which  the  family  origi¬ 
nally  Sprung.  Thus  in  the  name  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero ,  Tullius 
denotes  the  tribe  from  which  the  family  of  the  Ciceros,  and  Mar¬ 
cus  the  orator,  in  particular,  was  derived.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
was  an  admirable  arrangement.  It  gave  the  Roman  citizens  an 
opportunity  of  calculating  the  relationship  of  such  as  came  from 
the  same  family;  it  enabled  them,  also  to  trace  their  pedigree  to 
the  early  periods  of  the  republic,  when  these  different  tribes  took 
their  rise.  It  showed  also  who  were  Roman  citizens,  and  in  this 
way  served  to  connect  the  different  members  of  the  community  by 
closer  and  more  lasting  ties.  It  served  the  additional  purpose  of 
designating  such  of  the  tribes  as  were  most  productive,  and  who 
consequently  cultivated  the  domestic  virtues  to  the  greatest  extent. 

In  our  country,  it  is  said,  there  are  some  small  communities  in 
which  children  receive  a  middle  name  from  the  surname  of  their 
mother.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection.  It  certainly  meets 
all  the  demands  of  a  middle  name.  And  whilst  it  distinguishes 
individuals  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  different  families,  it  ac¬ 
complishes  an  additional  object — to  preserve  in  the  family  the 
name  of  the  mother.  As  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother  are 
united  and  concentrated  in  their  children,  so  might  their  names  be 
united  in  the  names  of  their  children.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the 
wish  to  establish  it  as  a  rule,  or  to  dictate  to  those  whom  such 
matters  belong.  I  only  give  my  view.  Be  gustibus  non  dispu - 
tandum  est. — Every  man  to  his  taste. 

By  far  the  greater  part,  however,  of  middle  names  in  this 
country,  are  given  with  no  such  intention,  as  is  seen  in  the  above 
instances.  If  they  are  to  subserve  any  purpose  whatever,  it  is 
usually  to  distinguish  an  individual  from  some  other  of  the  same 
name,  but  of  a  different  family.  Further  than  what  is  useful  in 
the  case,  however,  there  is  no  concern.  This  agnomen  conse¬ 
quently  may  be  anything  and  everything,  provided  it  meets  such  a 
use.  And  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  how  people  can  bring 
together  the  strangest  and  most  conflicting  terms,  so  as  to  make 
what  they  regard  a  round  and  full  name.  Oftentimes  there  is  no 
proportion  in  the  size  of  the  words — no  music  in  the  flow  of  sylla¬ 
bles,  or  possibly  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  names  may  sug¬ 
gest  eomfl  ridiculous  association.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  make 
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any  serious  objection  to  this  practice  on  the  score  of  mere  taste. 
A  useful  design  is  certainly  accomplished,  and  may  he  regarded  as 
something  good. 

A  word,  however,  respecting  the  middle  names  which  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  parents  or  ancestry,  and  which  are  not  designed  for 
the  purpose  as  just  mentioned.  No  one  can  make  me  believe  that 
the  multitudes  of  middle  names  which  may  be  observed  upon 
taking  up  any  one  of  our  public  prints  are  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  members  who  have  sprang  from  the  same  parent  6tock.  The 
truth  is,  we  have  not  so  many  large  families  in  this  country  to 
make  this  necessary.  To  our  shame  it  must  be  spoken ;  and, 
judging  from  the  indication  of  our  present  degeneracy,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  never  will.  The  more  probable  state  of  the  case  is 
that  our  good  fathers  and  mothers  in  America  have  fallen  into  a 
whimsical  practice  of  giving  their  children  such  party-colored  names. 
Perhaps  they  are  unable  th#mselves  to  assign  any  good  reason  for 
doing  so.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  to  the  doting  fondness  of 
parents,  who  imagine  it  will  give  additional  importance  to  their 
children  by  giving  them  swelling  names.  As  a  letter  usually 
stands  for  the  middle  name,  they  may  suppose  it  adds  dignity 
to  a  name,  or  in  some  way  invests  it  with  an  air  of  mystery. 
It  matters,  not,  hvwever,  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  explained.  It 
should  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  whim,  into  which  the  present 
generation  has  fallen,  from  which  they  ought  to  rescue  themselves 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  matters  not  though  the  names  of  lawyers, 
doctors  and  preachers  are  gilded  over  in  this  way.  It  may,  never¬ 
theless,  be  a  freak.  It  is  certain  that  our  staid  fathers  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  would  charge  us  of  levity.  Among  the  honest  names  that 
grace  our  broad  Declaration,  middle  names  are  comparatively 
scarce.  The  next  generation,  unless  it  becomes  more  finical  than 
ourselves,  will  pronounce  the  same  decision  upon  us  as  a  people. 

T.  A. 
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Br  PASS  BKJWAAUX. 

In  the  lonely  passage  through  the  world  which  I  till  now  have  made. 
I’ve  seen  more  storms  than  eunshine,  and  less  of  light  than  shade 
Yet  sometimes  a  new  planet  has  sweetly  shone  for  me, 

And  sometimes  a  green  island  has  risen  from  the  sea. 

My  childhood  knew  misfortune  of  a  strange  and  weary  kind. 

And  I  have  always  worn  a  ohain,  though  not  upon  my  mind. 

And  I  render  thanks  to  thee,  oh  God!  from  my  pr  son,  that  I  live 
Unshorn  of  that  best  privilege  which  thou  alone  canst  give' 
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THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

BY  A.  S.  V. 


That  man  is  truly  blest,  j 

To  whom  there’s  power  giv’n 
To  walk  in  wisdom’s  way 
With  blissful  hopes  of  heav’n. 

No  more  the  joys  of  earth 
His  heav’n- born  soul  can  cheer  ; 

It  longs  to  rest  secure 

From  worldly  doubts  and  fear. 

On  faith’s  strong  pinions  rais’d, 

His  heart  is  fix’d  above  ; 

Firmer  than  adamant 
His  rest  in  Jesus’  love. 

His  will  no  longer  weak, 

Like  a  frail  vessel  toss’d, 

But  freed  from  human  snares, 

Is  in  th’  Eternal  lost. 

Into  his  darken’d  mind 

Shines  the  resplendent  light, 
Which,  from  the  glorious  Throne, 
Dispels  the  gloom  of  night. 

Mark  that  majestic  man  ! 

Like  a  fair  monument 
He  stands,  firm  and  secure, 

To  earth  an  ornament. 


How  calm  his  countenance  ! 

Nought  more  divine  doth  seem. 
In  this  dark  world  of  sin, 

Along  Time’s  fleeting  stream. 
The  Syren,  royal  queen, 

May  strike  her  ’chanting  lyre. 
But  onward  still  he  moves, 

To  join  the  heav’nly  choir  ! 

No  stoic,  clad  in  robes 
Of  Learning’s  deepest  dye, 

E’er  knew  the  blessedness 

That  awaits  that  saint  on  high, 
Nor  a ll  of  Learning’s  store, 
Wound  up  with  human  skill, 
Could  ever  reach  one  thought, 
Drawn  from  th’  Eternal  Will. 

With  humble  reverence 
That  saint  in  Christ  beholds. 
More  than  men’s  dreamy  clouds — 
Mere  dust  His  feet  unfolds. 
Though  he’s  a  stranger  here, 

Yet  all  his  ways  are  peace; 

And  e’en  the  foolish  train, 

His  toils  from  blame  release  ! 


But  see,  0  come  and  see  ! 

Behold  !  behold  !  he  dies  ; 
Angels  on  high  rejoice, 

He’s  sav’d,  the  Saviour  cries. 
Tread  gently,  silently, 

Kind  messengers  have  come  ; 
On  joyful  wings  they’ll  bear 
The  blood  wash’d  spirit  home. 


EARLY  RISING. 

Whatever  raay  be  the  quantity  of  sleep  required,  early  rising 
is  essential  to  health  and  promotes  longevity.  Almost  all  men 
■who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts  have  been,  as  Mr.  Macish  states,  early  risers.  The  indus¬ 
trious,  the  active-minded,  the  enthusiast  in  pursuits  of  knowledge 
or  gain,  are  up  betimes  at  their  respective  occupations,  while  the 
sluggard  wastes  the  most  beautiful  period  of  his  life  in  pernicious 
slumber.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace  were  all  represented  as  early 
risers.  The  same  was  the  case  with  Paly,  Franklin,  Priestly, 
Parkhurst,  and  Buffon,  the  last  of  whom  ordered  his  servants  to 
awaken  him  every  morning,  and  compel  him  to  get  up  by  force  if  he 
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evinced  any  reluctance;  for  which  service  he  was  rewarded  with  . 
crown  each  day,  which  recompense  he  forfeited  if  he  did  not  oblige 
his  master  to  get  out  of  bed  before  the  clock  struck  six.  Bishop 
Jewell  and  Burnet  rose  every  morning  at  5  o’clock.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  also  did  the  same  thing.  Napoleon  was  an  early  riser;  so 
■was  Frederic  the  Great,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth ;  so  is  her  present 
Majesty,  and  so  are  almost  all  the  nobility  in  attendance  upon  the 
court.  That  early  rising  tends  to  prolong  life,  appears  to  be  clearly 
proved. 


SUNNY  WORDS. 

An  editor,  as  he  labors  along  during  the  year,  preparing  for  his 
readers  things  new  and  old,  is  sometimes  overcome  in  his  weak¬ 
ness  with  the  feeling  that  after  all  he  may  not  be  benefitting  or 
pleasing  those  who  read  what  he  sends.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
light  of  encouragement  falls  upon  his  path,  like  sunshine  from 
between  clouds  on  a  dark  day,  giving  him  new  heart  and  new  joy 
in  his  labors.  We  are  tempted,  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  to 
give  our  readers,  as  an  example,  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
kind  young  literary  friend,  which  we  venture  to  call  “sunny  words.” 

“I  still  love  The  Guardian,  and  the  longer  it  continues,  I  will 
Still  linger  over  its  pages  with  all  the  fondness,  avidity  and  boyish 
enthusiasm  I  have  of  yore.  To  me  it  comes  like  the  sweet  south 
wind  in  the  early  spring-tide,  heavy-laden  with  its  perfume  of 
flowers,  to  the  fevered  one  tossing  on  the  sick  couch  with  burning, 
scorching  pain.  And  I  laydown  ‘Putnam’ and  ‘The  National’ 
readily  to  take  up  that  which  I  have  cherished  so  long.  There  is 
something  within  its  yellow  covers  that  tends  to  make  a  young  and 
ardent  heart  less  selfish,  more  sacrificing,  nobler — aye,  more  God- 
like.  ^  . 

“  I  love  The  Guardian  for  its  truth,  its  simplicity,  its  piety,  and 
its  great  moral  tendency ;  and  I  would  that  every  young  man  in 
our  glorious  country  had  it  in  his  hands  instead  of  those  city  pub¬ 
lications — written  for  morbid  tastes — giving  to  life,  and  love,  and 
light,  an  unreality  in  their  false  coloring.  There  is  nothing  so 
lovely  as  Truth,  and  to  a  young  and  enthusiastic  soul  nothing  so 
beautiful  when  properly  inculcated.  Youth  is  the  time  when  all 
the  habits  of  our  after  lives  are  formed — when  the  heart  is  moulded 
for  evil  or  f(*  good ;  and  any  course  that  may  tend  to  secure  the  latter 
is  a  glorious  one,  and  every  Christian’s  duty  is  to  approve  it.  The 
Guardian,  in  my  humble  opinion,  as  its  name  implies,  is  such  an 
one  as  the  young  needs  in  this  utilitarian  age  of  ours.  I  trust, 
my  dear  sir,  that  our  ‘pet  periodical’  may  receive  that  support 
which  it  merits.” 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

A  kind  Providence  has  again  permitted  us  to  come  to  the  close 
of  another  volume.  Alas !  not  all  of  our  readers  who  perused  the 
January  number  have  lived  to  see  the  December.  More  than  one 
letter,  during  the  year,  has  brought  to  us  the  sorrowful  words, 
“ He  is  dead;”  “she  is  dead.”  Well,  if  they  have  died  in  the 
Lord,  let  us  weep  more  over  ourselves  than  over  them.  They 
have  passed  the  conflict — we  are  yet  in  it.  They  are  at  home,  we 
are  only  on  the  homeward  way.  “The  living,  the  living,  they  shall 
praise  Thee,  as  I  do  this  day.” 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  The  Guardian  will 
enter  upon  a  new  volume  with  the  January  number.  The  reader 
is  respectfully  referred  to  the  new  Prospectus,  which  will  be  found 
on  the  last  page  of  the  cover.  Prom  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  several 
important  improvements  are  to  be  made.  The  three  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  we  feel  sure  will  prove  very  acceptable  to  our  young  friends, 
as  well  as  the  new  department,  by  which  the  quantity  of  reading 
matter  will  be  considerably  increased. 

Our  readers  will  find  that  we  sacredly  remember  our  standing 
promise,  that  The  Guardian  shall  be  steadily  improved,  in  every 
way,  as  fast  as  the  patronage  will  warrant,  No  one  can  certainly 
complain  while  receiving  such  an  amount  of  reading  matter  for  the 
small  price  of  the  magazine. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  “Birds  of  the  Bible,”  which  we 
are  told  from  many  directions  have  been  well  received,  come  to  a 
close  with  this  volume.  The  new  volume  will  contain  a  similar 
series  on  the  “Flowers  and  Plants  of  the  Bible.”  We  hope 
to  make  these  interesting  and  instructive.  The  first  article  of  the 
series  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 

— May  we  not  ask  our  friends,  who  have  taken  such  an  interest 
in  our  humble  magazine  thus  far,  to  continue  their  interest  in  the 
future.  It  will  cheer  us  greatly  to  receive  from  various  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  towns,  the  usual  number  of  new  subscribers,  either 
singly  or  in  clubs.  Those  of  our  young  friends  who  approve  of 
the  spirit  of  The  Guardian,  wre  confidently  hope,  will  aid  us  in  its 
circulation.  Adieu!  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
greet  you  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year. 


“  When-  Satire  Hies  abroad  on  Falsehood V  wing. 
Short  is  her  life,  and  impotent  her  sting  ; 

But,  when  to  Truth  allied,  the  wound  she  gives 
Sinks  deep,  and  to  remotest  ages  lives.’ 
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